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For a Woman’s Sake. 
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CHAPTER L f 
“MONEY ADVANCED TO ANY AMOUNT. 

” Excuse me, my ae eee but Rotor vane a 
pose is quite impossible. Business is business. if 
& rule nave laid down in life, never to admit senti- 
ment into a cash transaction, and I 
ean’t depart from it.’” 

“ But, sir, if I could only persuade 
you to have confidence —’ 

“In what? Pardon me if I inter- 


“It's not enough! I must have a 
thousand pounds, I have ars 
need of one thousand pounds.” 

“You are not peculiar in that re- 
spect, I assure you. Now, if your 
husband—" 


“My husband!" 


“TI perceived when 
your gloves just now, that you wore 
a wading: —a widow, perhaps?” 

“Yes, you are right. Tama wid- 
ow.” 


This was said with a certain hesi- 
tation, slight in itself, but sufficient 
to be remarked. 

‘Ahem! I see no good in our pro- 

I advertise 


removed 


msible for the remainder!” 
Penis was said in a tone of inquiry. 

“T have no friends.” 

“And so the whole affair falls 
through. You refuse to giveme your 
mame; and have not as yet even 
shown me your face. deal in 
money, as before said; and, so far 
from straining at a gnat, can uvon 
necessity, swallow, a decent-sized 
eame!; but, in the present case, 
where the secrecy is all on one side, 
the business is fishy—hopinz I use 
80 expressive a word without offense, 
decidedly fishy.” 

‘I do not understand you.” 

“Well, then, queer. Iam a practi- 
al man, and object to being mixed 
np in any m: ry to which I am 
denied aclue. It’s not busineas, responsible 
and le security, in default of a husband— 
let us say uncle, brother, or friend—ahem!—who 
may take pity on a fair lady in distress; and—what! 
you are going? No offense intended, and no offense 
Riven, T hope. Think over what TI have said, and I 
ri see you again, -morning."* 

80 , Mr. Varulam Gritt opened wide his office 


8a 
door, and bowed out a lady, who—her re shroud- 
; 54 in'tho folds of a large © inl ber aes ety 
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veiled, descended the narrow and dimly-lighted 
stairs, with a precipitation that showed her anxiety 
to escape further interrogation. 

Mr. Varulam Gritt, however, was quite satisfied as 
to the present result of his cross-questioning. He 
watched the dark figure descend one flight of stairs 
—for Mr. Gritt’s offives were on the second floor— 
then reclosed his door, muttering and chuckling to 
himself: 

“Yes, yes, ma’am, you’ll put in a second appear- 
ance before long; you've smelt the cheese in the 
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trap, and are frightened at first, but your need must 

more than pressing to bring you here at all; and 
you'll come back again, forced, in spite of yourself, 
to make a clean breast of it.”’ 

He sat down at his desk, and, with a countenance 
which, in its best aspect, was SuagCrsT? of an una- 
miable door-knocker, dip pen—a, steel pen 
with a needle point—into the ink, and commenced to 
write upon what appeared to be, from the sound it. 
made, a sheet of blue-lined sand-paper. He had not 
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accomplished more than falf a dozen words, when, 
without the usual preliminary of knocking, the office 
door was burst abruptly open, and a man entered. 

If any apclogy were required for this. unceremo- 
nious entrance, none was offered. 

The visitor advanced nt once to the fire-place, and, 
without doffing his hat, elevated his coat tails, 
through the medium of his left hand, while, with the 
other, he plucked savagely at a ragged tuft of red 
hair which sprouted frcm his chin like the beard of 
a goat. Verulam Gritt, who seemed to take this 

visit as a matter of course, roe from 
his chair, and addrecsed bis visitor 
ina voice of great deference: 

“I didn’t expect a visit from you 
to-day, Mr. Ecratton, but your pres- 
ence is always welcome—always 
welcome here, sir. As I often say 

« tomy clerk, Nobbs—Percival Nobbs, 
@ young man of good family, but 
unfortunate—your visits are like 
early violets, cheering and fragrant 
—cheering and fragrant,” 

The new-comer gave another an- 
ery pluck at his beard, and said, in 
& voice that was something between 
@ snarl and a wi, * What was the 
matter with the woman I met on the 
stairs just now?” 

“You met her?” 

“Don’t 1 tell youso?_ What was 
the matter with her? I heard her 
sob beneath her veil as she passed 
me.” 

“Tecan’t say. She’s a mystery. 
She came here in answer to one of 
our advertisements. Wanted tu 
raise money on some jewels which 
weren't worth what she demanded. 
She refused to answer questions 
and went away in a huff.” 

«Young, I abeuld’ think, by the 

‘Young, 1 sko iy 
voice and hands.” 

“‘ And what about the face?” 

“She never raised her veil, though 
I asked her to do 60 again and again. 

wore a double vell evidently for 
the perpone of concealment.” 

“Well, you've had her followed, of 
course; so we shall learn from 
Nebbs where she lives.” 

Mr.Varulam Gritt’s usually sharp, 
nut-cracker visage assumed a some- 
what sheepish expression. 

“Why you see, Mr. Seratton, I war 
awkwardly pyusted. ‘ ecee is 
away upon impcrtan' usiness, 
the lad Tort hastily, and—and——" 

““And you were such a confound- 
ed foolas to let this chance escape 
you! What do you think I placed 
you here for, sir, and made you my 
agent, with large capital at your 
back, but to ferret out such profita- 
ble mysteries as this ove would hav: 
been to us had you only have wu 
common sharpness?” 

“I don't see how this particular 
case promised to be as profitable as 
you make out, Mr. Scratton, The 
woman offered aninadequate secur- 
ity, and wouldn’t take a shilling less 
than the sum she demanded.” 

“How much was that?” 

“One thousand pounds.” 

“What?” 

The gentleman addressed as Mr. Scratton left off 

lucking at bis tuft of beard, and advancing to the 
Parede, hear which Verulam Gritt was seated, struck 
his hand down upon it so fiercely that the scattered 
papers performed a dance of ‘their own, and the 

eat leaden inkstand was, for the nonce converted 
into a fountain which descended m a sable shower 
upon everything around. ‘ : 

“You're an ass, Mr. Verulam Gritt—you're an ass! 


*OR A WOMAN'S SAKE. 


When I found you a miserable, pettifogging attorney, 
starving in a garret, having been struck .off the rolls 
for malpractices, [thought [had found one whose nose, 
having ween septal down. to such an exceedingly sharp 
point, would know how to apply the grindstone to 
others. I took you for a fox, a wolf, a lynx, a hunting 
leopard—anything but an ass, Mr. Verulam Gritt, or 
you might have rotted and died for me.”’ 

“You're too hasty, sir,” pleaded Gritt, humbly. “I 
hope you've never found me scrupulous. I’m not 
bi @ constience, but I'd perjure myself for you, 
sir,” 

“Bah! you'd perjure yourself for eighteenpence for 
any man, if there was no prospect of your being found 
out. And,” continued Scratton, resuming his position 
before the fire, “if you use the word conscience to me 
again, we part company. You've let a chance slip 
through your fingers, and there's an end of it.’’ 

“She'll turn up again,” said Gritt, positively. 

“Tfshe does, let Nobbs stick to her like her shadow. 
If Nobbs should be absent, follow her yourself. Do 
you hear?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then, now for the businesa that’s brought me to 
town. Have you all the papers connected with Richard 
Goodeve 8 affairs 2” 

“ They're in the inner office. Everything prepared. 
We can act upon the bill of sale at once.” 

“T'll go in Bad look over them. ‘the man himself 
will be herein an hour, so*do you stay in the outer 
office; he mustn’t see mo, at any price. Richard Good- 
eve is one of your independent, outspoken fellows, 
ever ready to imagine and to revenge a wrong. Such 
men, in skillful hands, are invaluable; and, if you only 
act your part well, Richard Goodeve—Richard the 
Proud—Richard the Radical—Richard the Stiff-necked, 
shall be at my beck and call, as much my bond-servant 
to command as though his skin was black, and I had 
purchased him in an African slave-market.”’ 

With these words, Mr. Scratton, no lounge? plucking 
at his tult of beard, but fondly caressing that :adorn- 
ment, passed into the inner offices, where we will leave 
him; whiie, for the better information of the reader, 
weenterinto some details, historical and otherwise, 
respecting Mr. Daniel Scratton, and his friend, Mr. 
Verulam Gritt. 


CHAPTER Il. 
SPINNING THE WEB. 


We will, therefore, begin with Mr. Daniel Scratton. 

By profession, he waa a land-agent; an elastic term, 
often including, as it did in his case, many other agen- 
cies, tosay notuing of the brisk and profitable trade of 
an auctioneer. ‘ 

His residence was in Gatford, a picturesque, old- 
fashioned town in Surrey; a town with a castle, which 
did its duty as a jail; a work-ouse also—a sort of jail 
without the romantic adjuncts; a market-day once a 
week; a ghastly Assembly Room, which witnessed 
elephantine revels, say once a month, and whose stale, 
mouldy atmosphere, and shrouded furniture, when in 
8 quiescent state, was only suzgestive of weak-minded 
ghosts, who had once, wuen living, a passion for bil- 
liards, chronic melancholy, and sore throats. 

When Daniel Scratton first opened his eyes—and very 
amall, gray, eae eyes they were—upon the world, 
his family position in the social scale was low down in- 
deed, he having been burn of a pauper parent in the 
Gatford work-house. He also owed what- scholastic 
acquirements he possessed, principally of the arith- 
metical order, to another charituble institution belong- 
ing to the same town. 

From infancy to manhood, the surroundings of the 
Gatiord charity boy were hard and s.rdid, A child of 
poverty, aud a pauper by birtn, Daniel soon learned the 


value of money ; and trom the tiie his brain was first |. 


able to compass an idea, that one idea was how to ob- 
tain it. A cbild'’s mind has been described as asheet of 
blank paper; but the mind of Danicl Scratton was 
blue-lined from the very first, and lettered £ s. d. 

Obtain money he did, and much money. As an island 
is but tle product of accumulated atums, so the for- 
tune of Scratton had begun with the smullest savings 
at first. “Get money, my child,” is the reported advice 
of a man of business to his son, ‘Get noney—honest- 
ly, if you can; but get it.” Had Daniel been the cf 
spring of that worthy man, he could: not have adopted 
his principle, or want of principle, more readily, nor 
have acted upon it more rigidly. 

With such a man, it is almost unnecessary to add, 
that, as he grew more plothoric in pocket, his habits 
became more penurious, and his conduct in. business, 
if possible, still more hard and graspiny, till the Gat- 
ford tolk, in recognition of tliis combination of meun- 
ness and cruelty, bestowed upon him the sobriquets of 
‘Miser Scratton and Daddy Flintskin. All of which, 
however, did not prevent his receiving every outward 
show of respect and consideration; and hats were 
doffed, and faces dressed in sycophantic smiles, when- 
ever his tall, lean figure was seen in the Town Hall, or 
at church (he was a regular attendant at morning and 
evening service), or at the markets, or shambling up the 
High Street in pursuit of what he was pretty certain to 
overtake—some profitable business. As time “pro- 
grossed, Miser Scratton’s ambition grew iu proportion 
to his gains, and he determined to widen the scene of 
his operations. 

It was not long before he did so, 

While on a business visit to London—and Scratton 
made no visits to any person or place but be had some 
sort of business in view —chance had thrown in his 
way a miserable, poverty-stricken knave, yet a cunning 
one withal, whom, Nature, in her wickedest mocd, 
seemed to have fashioned, as she fashions other reptiles, 
to do secret and noxious work ina dark and, crawling 


way. 
aA was the very instrument that Daniel Scratton 


wanted—a poor rogue, on his last legs, wanting some 
richer rogue as a patron. ~ t 

A bond was entered into—a plan of action laid down; 
and, as master and man, they worked Tom Tidler’s 
ground together. To catch flies, the spider requires a 
web; and the web that Miser Scratton. fabricated. was 
of the simplest character; but once within its meshes, 
the victim found himself, or herself, held as with 
bonds of iron, 

An oftice consisting of three rooms, in the borough of 
Southwark, was first selected, judiciously situated next 
door to one of those antiquated old inns, where farmers 
frequenting the markets still love to congregate; the 
rest of the scheme was accomplished by the following 
advertisement, inserted in the leading papers of the 
London and provincial press : 

“*MONEY ADVANCED to any amount, in town or coun- 
try, upon all kinds of securities, mortgages, leases, re- 
versions, portable property of every description, and 
furniture without removal. The strictest secrecy 
guaranteed. None but principals treated with. Apply 
to X. ¥.Z., one door trom the ‘Jolly Waggoner,’ High 
Street, Borough.” 

What a bait for the needy! 

A philanthropist, possessed of money which he is 
ready to advance to any amount, upon any security (so 
the necessitous read it), and the strictest secrecy guar- 
anteed. No wonder the flies rushed into the snare— 
from those whose gaudy wings required a new gilding, 
to those who only sought the respite of a day, an 
hour, from the winter, death. 

Any interest they were ready to pay, any sacrifice 
they were prepared to make, as long as the world—their 
world consisted at the most some thirty or torty per- 
sons—knew flothing of their distress. 

It was the drowning man or woman frantically fight- 
ing for a straw, which broke as soon as it was 
grasped. 

In the foreground of the picture we have painted 
was Verulam Gritt, with his ready, cunning, smooth 
manners, and sharp knowledge of all the crooked paths 
of the law; but behind him,in the shadow was Miser 
Seratton, “watching everything, directing everything, 
and briskly pulling the strings. 

Let us now glance into that inner room, in which the 
latter personage is busily engaged examining a 
eer of papers spread out betore him on the 

able. 

The amall eyes gleam beneath shaggy eyebrows, knit- 
ted above the long, thin, straight nose, which, together 
with the slarp projection of the chin, give to the 
whole visage an unpleasant animal look, cruel and 
cunning as that of a beast of prey. ‘The man is not old 


‘—not very old; but there are crow’s-feet at the corners 


of the eyes, and the stubbly hair, of a sandy red, has al- 
ready retreated far from the temples, The last paper 
examined, he pushes the heap {rom him with a laugh, 
by uo means a ‘pleasant laugh to hear, and rubs his 
long, bony hands together so vigorously that they seem 
to crackle like dry ehips. 

“What a quecr thing life is! . It’s now twenty-five 
years since I first knew this Richard Goodeve. He was 
then a red-cheeked, happy young: fellow, whose only 
idea of the world was that it was a place made expressly 
to go birds’-nesting in; andnow he has grown up into 
a@ moody, vindictive man, nursing all sorts of wrongs, 
rgal and imaginary, and brooding over schemes of re- 
taliation and vengeance. It's not always well to begin 
life too happily. Look at me! I began mine in a work- 
house, and I’ve risen pretty well, considering.” 

He stretched out his hand, and took upa paper that 
lay near him. : 

-* The day after to-morrow Sir Hugh Willoughby pays 
the remainder of the Oakwoots’. purchase money,” 

Here he ground outan oath between his teeth, and 
struck the paper with his other hand, as though he 
was smiting the face of a foe. 

-“TfLeould see him buried beneath the land he has 
purchased, and his wiles pride humbled to the dust, I 
would sacrifice eyery farthing of the money, Miser 
Scratton as I'm calied. It's now fiiteen years since Sir 
Hugh, speaking from the hustings, threatened to horse- 
whip me for sume observations I had made. He did 
horsewhip me, too, and Jost his election by it, that’s 
some comfort. We've shaken 8 long ago, and 
transacted business; but if Sir Hugh Willoughby knew 
my feelings towards him and his,he would souner have 
grasped tie most venomous of snakes than have touch- 
ed mine in friendship. For years and years I have cast 
about me how to pay my debt to him, and at last 
chance offers me. the means,” : 


Ser tton’s face darkened more and more, and the 
long, lithe fingers, stealing up to the face, tore at the 
rel turf of beard savayely, as thouigh it Were no longer 
a part of himself, but belonged to an enemy, , 

“¢ Work-house born, and charity bred—vagabon 1 by 
birth, and rogue by inclination !'—tiose were the 
words he used fitteen years.ago; aud, when I resented 


‘them by some truths about himself, he lashed me 


with his riding-whip, in the Gatford mur-et-place. I 
made no resistance, but counted every stroke; and, 
when my friends came round me, and urged some effort 
at retaliation, I answered that I was 4 patient man, 
both by nature and education, and could wait. T have 
waited, and adebt that waits accumulates with me a 
heavy interest. If Richard Goodeve is the man I take 
him to be, the ruined, desperate creature I have caused 
him to be, I will pay what - owe Sir Hugh Willoughby 
to the full.” 

His meditations were here interrupted by voices 
speaking in the outer cflice; one, 4 tull, strong voice, 
was raised’ as in tones of passion; the other yoice, 
that of Verulam Gritt, was, as usual, so!t and oily, quite 
numoved by any passion whatever. “ 

“ Richard has come, then, to know his fate, Ho’ll 
find it a hard one.’ 

So saying, Miser Scratton moved softly across the 
room, and quietly locked the door of communication 
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that separated the two offices. This done, he first ap- 
plied his eye to the keyhole, and then his ear. 

The conversation bet ween Gritt and his visitor went 
on. é 
“You refuse, then, to giveme longer time, even & 
few weeks?” demanded the fuil, rich voice, through 
whose firmness, however..ran a perceptible tremble, 
which the speaker labor, “to suppress. 

“Itis not I that refuse. I am but an agent for 
others. Ifit depended upun myself, Mr. Goodeve, you 
should have the time you desire; but lam not X. ¥. Z., 
but a servant—nothing more than a servant to that 
capitalist.’* 3 

“Who, then, is this X. ¥.Z.? Why doesn’t he show 
himseli? Why does he hide himself behind those 
stupid initials? I hate such hole-and-corner work {” 

‘You are unreasonable, Mr. Goodeve—you are un- 
reasonable. When people come here io borrow money, 
they stipulate for the strictest secrecy. Surely the 
lender may indulge himself with thesame thing. You 
have still three days before you.” > 

“ And if you haven’t this money within three days, 
I am to be turned out of house and home?” demanded 
the farmer, his voice growing more and more husky 
with increasing emotion. 

“The bill ot sale and the other papers will be sent 
down to-night to Messrs. Crispe and Podmore, solici- 
tors at Gatiord. If the money is not lodged in their 
hands before the evening of the third day, they will 
proceed to act upon their instructions, 

“‘And I shall be ruined !—ruined past hope—past 
redemption! Not only I, but Silus—Silas, my son!” 

Tae man stopped abruptly, his speech choked by a 
sob; then his heavy tread was heard pacing the room, 
coming at one time so close to the door, behind which 
the owner of those mysterious initials X. Y. Z. was 
crouchel, that the latter drew back nervously, as 
doubtful of the fastenings of the door. 

The agitation of the farmer was not of long duration. 
His hurried pacing of the room soon ceased, and he 
had recovered an outward show of calmness when he 
again addressed Verulam Gritt, who, as almost uncon- 
scious of the angry client's presence, had turned to’hia 
desk, and was diligently adding up a column of figures 
on a paper before him. 

« But why should blame you? The one cause of all 
my misery and degradation is that tyrant of tyrants, 
Sir Hugh Willoughby 

Mr. Gritt shrugged his shoulders, 

“First time I’ve heard the name.” 

“It's the name of one of those aristocrats who live 
as ‘twere in the clouds, and never touch the earth—the 
common earth—but to place their foot upon some poor 
man’s neck.” 

“A very poetical description, though somewhat 
cloudy—ahem! You'll excnse my little joke; but I’ve 
nothing to do with Sir Hugh Willoughby. What he is, 
or what he is not, is no afiuir of mine.” 

“No,” replied the farmer, with an oath ; “but it’s an 
affair of mine. Three days, you say?” 

“Three days. A great deal maybe done in threo 
days.” 

“You'’reright. There's a person who may stand my 
friend . he s done so beiore, and may do so again.” ~ 

“Dol know him?” : 

“No, I suppose not. He's a Gatford man—a Mr. 
Scrattop.” . - 

Mr. Verulam Gritt seemed to think for a moment, 
then shook his head ; while the farmer, who had taken 
his hat, made tor the door. 

“It's no good staying here, if I’ve heard your 
decision.” ; 

‘Not the least use.” And the lawyer resumed his pen. 
“I wish you every success with your friend, Mr. Scrat- 
ton. Good-morning!” 

When the door had closed behind the farmer, and his 
heayy step was heard descending the stairs, another 
door, that of the inner room, opened slowly, and the 
head of Miser Scrattcn was protruded. J 

It was never a prepossessing face at the best; but it 
now presented a picture of low cunning and malignity, 
that it Was not atall pleasant tolook upon. _. , 

As he glanced at his associate in villany, he uttered 
but one word. : ‘ 

» “ Admirable !’”’ 


CHAPTER Ut. 
TWO SECOND-CLASS PASSENGERS. . 


. On the evening of the day that witnessed the sceno 
described in the previous chapter, a woman, wearing a 
thick vail, and wrapped in the folds of a heavy traveling 
cloak, descended from a second-class carriage at the Gat- 
ford Railway Station. 

Gatford was a large place, and the passengers who 
swarmed out of the carriages on to the pl.tiorm were 
numerous. 

_“ Any luggage, ma’am ?” 

“No.” + F 

This toa railway porter, who. observing the gait and 
manner ofthe second-class p.ssenyer, suddenly became 
somewhat importunate. 

“May I call a fly ?” 

“No.” ; 

This second answer, like the first, was given in alow, 
hurried»voice ; but though the vailed woman turned 
away abruptly, she dropped avoin into the man’s hand, 
which, as she passed along the platiorm, he regarded 
with some astonishment, 

“ Half-a-crown | that’s rather spicy for a second-class 
passenger.” . j 

Another second-class passenger was making his way 
towards the wicket where one of the, railway officials 
was taking the tickets, when himself being much pre- 
a ae he jostled somewhat violently against the 
vailed lady, who was hurrying along. . 

“I beg your pardon,’ she said, sottly. 9 wen 

“It's forme to beg yours. I hope * haven’t aus, 
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“+ 


a 


you ; though I shouldn’t wonder but I have, for noth- 
ing has goneright with me to-day.” 

The person he addressed made no answer, but giving 
her ticket, was hurryingon, when a yokel, with a basket 
of gime on his shoulder, pushed ronghly past, his bas- 
ket catching her vail as he did so. 

No one was near her but the blockhead who had par- 
tiatly thrust aside the vail, and the second-class passen- 
fer, who, aminute before had apologized for his unin- 
tentional rudeness. 

It was but a glimpse, briefas the lightning’s flash, 
that he had of the lady’s face; but the effect it had upon 
him was most extraordinary. 

He started back, and as he looked after the rapidly re- 
treating figure, his whole manner was indicative of the | 
utmost astonishment. 

“Itcan’tbe! I must either be drunk or dreaming !” 

He passed his hand over his forehead and eyes; then 
seizing the front part of the gray overcoat he wore, 
with both hands he shook himself roughly. This done, 
he resumed his walk towards the town of Gatford, 
which was some half-mile from the station. __ ; 

The vailed lady, who had taken an opposite direction, 
had alreudy disappeared. 

The man in the gray overcoat walked on briskly for 
some fifty yards, then again stopped to smite his thigh 
with the broad palm of his open hand. 

“No, I'm not drunk, nor was I dreaming. And why 
whouldn’t it be her?’ When these great ones of the 
earth take a fancy into their heads, they'll stoop low 
enough rather than not indulge it, especially if the 
fancy should happen tobea badone. She was evidently 
disguised, and endeavored to avoid observation. Ina 
second-class carriage, too! This will be rare news for 
Daniel Scratton and his long*tongued wile. I prayed for 
revenge, and, while the prayer is still on my lips, chance 
puts revenge in my reach. ‘My lady isvery ill, and 
confined to her room;’ that’s the news Silas brought 
back from the Hall this morning; ‘too ill to ses any 
one, even her husband.’ Sle’s seen me, though, and 
I've seen her; not in her room—certainly not; but on 
her way back from London.” 

He had resumed his walk, and was now crossing the 
little bridge which led up to Gatford High Street. He 
knew that in a few minutes more he would arrive at 
Scratton's house; but be slackened his pace rather than 
hurrie it. 

“It's not the sort of revenge I should have chosen,” 
he muttered ; “ that is, if a choice was permitted me. 
I's the husband that has injured me, not the wife. 
‘Yet in what surer way can I strike at him thar through 
her? He's often enough threatened to pull my house 
‘down about my ears; what if I turn the tables, and 
shake his noble house to its foundation? Within three 
days, unless Scrat‘on stands my friend, I leave this 
place forever. Why, what afoollam to think of the 
feelings of others! It’s an oppor‘unity that will never 
occur again ; and, if I must depart,”"—he said this with 
the dark jrown again settling down upon his faceI | 
would fain leaye behind me some memory of Richard 
Goodeve.”” 

His pate was again qitickened, nor did he slacken it 
till he had reached the land-agent's door. 

Evening had not yet deepened into night, -when a 
dark figure glided rather than walked along a narrow 
footpath whith lay through the deepest and most 
secluded part of a small wood, known as The Silvery 
Wood,” which formed part of the estate of Oakwoods. 

The figure was the figure of a woman clad in @ large 
cloak, her face-completely hidden by # vail. Sue 
walked rapidly, very rapidly, as one Who knew familiar- 
ly each twist and turn in the ribbon-like path that 
threaded the sylvan recesses of the wood, ~ 

But though she knew tlie path, her manner was 
marked by a nervousness that had almost the! appear- 
ance of terror. P4 : 

Tie rustle ofa falling leaf would caso her to stop, 
and gaze quickly around, ‘to peer into the deeper 
shadows of the thickets and underwoods as fearing to 
meet watchful eyes bent upon her; or she would 
listen, listen, listen, as expectiny the sounds of footfalls | 
tracking her steps. “A hare crossing the path, a party of |, 
nibbling rabbits disturbed in their feast, and making a | 
rush for their burrows, made her tremble ‘in every 
limb, and her heart beat even quicker than theirs, : 

The path, which hai dwindled to a foot's breadth, 

owing darker and darker, till it had vanished entirely j 
fe the gloom made by eer trees, came to an | 
end at last; further passage being barred by a high | 
wall,/in which was a small door, half hidden by the | 
clustering ivy, its woodwork crumbling with age, its 
dronwork rod with rust. i 

This door the yaile1 woman, after glancing cautiously 
around, opened with a simall key, and passing over the 
threshold, close lit softly behind her. 

Before her was a broad expanse of park, dotted with 
clumps of trees ; while belind a thickly-wooded knoll 
appeared, dimly, the yabled roof of an old-tashioned 
Elizabethan mansion. \ 

Tuere was a broad path plainly visible some little 


distance off, which led into another still broader path, |. 


which, starting from the lodge-gates, led with a bold 
aweep up to the grand entrance. 


It was not by these paths that the vailed lady ap- 
proached the house. \ f 
Striking into & thickly-planted shrubbery she moved 
rapidly onwards, her gliding walk quickening almost 
to a rum,and her dark figure so blending with the 
loom as to be almost invisible at a couple of yards’ 
tance. At the end of this shrubbery was a small 
garden, which was crossed so swiltly and silently that 
had any been near to see, it would haye appeared only 
as though a Revang ansdon, had passed between them 
and the trees. @ same fleeting shadow has pow 
reached the house itself. There dre no lights in the 
windows on this side of it—no lights except in one, 
maeele amidst the darkness, shines out like some soli- 
ry stay. : 


As the mysterious figure looked up and saw this light 
a sigh of relief rose to ner lips. 

“Jane Steer is watching ! thank heaven for that |” 

Keeping quite close to the wall, with an increase of 
caution, if that were possible, the vailed lady seemed 
to feel her way along till further progress was stopped 
by a huge buttress, in which buttress, deep sunk in the 
masonry, was another small door. 

This door she also opened with the same ease that 
she had opened the one forming s communication be- 
tween the wood and the park. A winding flight of 
stone steps were ascended, 4 long but narrow corridor 
was traversed. The visitor, who seemed to be as 
familiar with the interior of the house as she had prov- 
ed herself to be with its surroundings, tapped softly at 
a door, which was opened immediately. 

A flood of light, almost blinding to eyes so long ac- 
customed to the darkness, a cry ot joyful relief, and 
the ee figure, entering the room, sunk down upon 
a sofa. 

Then, for the first time, her strength seemed utterly 
to desert her, and she gave way in a burst of hysterical 
weeping. 

A woman, comely and young, with the appearance of 
an upper servant, closed and locked the door she had 
opened. . . 

“Nothing has happened to you, my lady—nothing 
unpleasant, I hope?’ 

As she said this, she bent over the weeping woman, 
and respectfully, but with something also of the free- 
dom ofa friend, removed her cloak. 

“Nothing has happened to me, Jane. 
gone well here?” 

“Oh, everything, my lady! Sir Hugh is not expect- 
ed to return till late to-night, and I have taken care 
that none of the servants should approach your room. 

“You're a. dear, good, faithful girl, Jane! But my 
little Maud—how is she?” she eagerly demanded. 


Has everything 


“Ha! there,” replied the person addressed as Jane, | 
Twice she has es- | 


“TI confess I have had some trouble. 
caped from nurse, and rushed to the door of the outer 
room, which, of course, I kept locked, calling for 
‘Mamma, mamma!’ and declaring that she would do 
nothing but cry and scream if she were not admitted 
to see dear mamma directly.” 

“The pretty darling! How did you pacify her?” 

“By saying that poor mamma was asleep, and that 
mamma would be very ill indeed if Miss Mand made a 
noise and disturbed her. She wentaway atlast, though 
anything but satisfie1;. for she said that she knew 
mamma was never so well a8 when her little Maud was 
with her.” 

“My pretty one! My heartisalways with her! But, 
tell me, Jane, was there no doubt, think you, concern- 
ing the illness that confined me tomy room?” 

“No doubt, whatever, my lady. How could there 
be? Isat in the outer room, and pleading the severity 
of your sick headache, and the necessity for quiet, re- 
ceived everything at the door, acting upon your wish 
that nobody should wait upon you but myself.” 

The lady, now no longer cloaked and vailed, pressed 
her attendant’s hand, then relapsing into her former. 
melancholy, proceeded to make her toilette for the 
night. : 

There was no attempt at questioning on the part of 
the servant, Jane. On the. contrary, she appeared to 
take no notice of her mistress’s preoccupation, but 
busied herself in removing garments and replacing 
them by others. "i ; 

While she is thus engaged we willcast a hasty glance 
round the room, and, then give. # few more words of 
descriptiom to its occupants, : | 

The room isa bed-chamber, a mixturé of bed-chamber 
and boudoir; the bek, atter the French fashion, being 
placed in an alcove, and partially hidden by curtains 
of silk damask, rélieved by lighter curtains of lace. 
The other furniture of the room is rather that ‘ofa bou- 
doir than a bed-chamber, yet every arrangement is 
marked by purity of taste; and various aa aro the arti- 
cles brought together in the small compass of four 
walls—vyarious’ even to eccentricity—the combination 
is such that nothing could offend the most artistic 
taste, or outrage the severest judgment. 

It’s mistress, no longer cloaked and vailed, is seated 
before a, toilette-glass, more from habit thah from any 
desire to look at her own reflection therein. 

And yet that reflection was worth gazing upon, pre- 
senting an image wlich.might well minister to the 
vanity of the original. \ 

A beautiful face it was, and beautifully framed by the 
long black hair which fell in a cascade of.darkness, 
reflecting golden lights upon her ivory shoulders. 

A beautiful. face, yet very sad in its expression: 
the lips, though red and full, were depressed at the 
corners; the exquisitely arched brows were drawn at 
times too tightly together; while the eyes, which never 
once glanced in the glass, had a vague, dreamy look, 
an inner depth of dreaminess, like one who remem- 
bers a past, or foresees acoming sorrow. 

“ Will your ladyship take some refreshment?” 

“No refreshment but sleep,” said her mistress, 
wearily, “I'm almost dead with fatigue, both in body 
and mind. Give me my ni¢ht-dress, thero’s a good 
girl. Restis now all that I need.” 


The servant did as she was desifed, and, bidding her 
mistress yood-night, passed into the adjoining room, 
where, after a few ineffectual attempts to continnesome 
needlework upon which she had been previously en- 
gaged, she, herself thoroughly worn-out with anxiety 
and watching, also fell asleep. { 


She must have slept some couple of hours or more, 
when she was startled by aloud rapping at the onter 
door—the door which connected the portion of the 
building her mistress was now occupying with the 
other portions of the great house. 

pb ame pale hat do you want Pe 

@ second question was very sharply as the 
knocking was repeated; and, expecting to see one of 


| 


the servants, Jane Steer advanced angrily towards th - 
door, and threw it open. 

She started back as the tall figure of a man crossed 
the threshold, and without bestowing more than a 
glance at her, approached the table on which her work 
was lying. 

“Sir Hugh Willoughby !” 

He turned sharply round, carefully keeping his face 
from the light as he did so. 

“ Where's your mistress? Is she sleeping ?’” 

. pee! Sir Hugh; quietly sleeping, for tae first time 
o-day.”’ 

_ “She is better, then, than when I left her this morn- 
ing.”” 

“Much better, I think ; and hope if she has undis- 
turbed rest now, the attack may pass away by the 
morning.” 

The person addressed as Sir Hugh Willoughby raised 
the smalllamp thatwas burning on the table so that 
its rays fell upon the servant's face, 

“ Has no one visited her ladyship to-day ?”’ 

“No one, Sir Hugh. Your orders titis morning were 
that her ladyship should be kept strictly quiet.” 

« And she is better ?” 

“TI believe so.” 

Replacing the light on the table, Sir Hugh Willoughby 
lifted the curtain which, falling across the doorway, 
separated the two rooms. 

He did not enter the inner chamber, but gazed long 
and fixedly on the sleeping lady. 

“There is no falsehood in that face,” he muttered ; 
“and the villain lied, whoever he was. Let her sleep, 
my poor Helen—let her sleep." 

He dropped the curtain, retraced his steps, and again 
scree! the servant, who stuod respectfully by the 

adie. 

“Twas uneasy about your mistress, but, from the 
account you give me, and from what I see, I am quieter 
in my mind. Should her ladyship wake, you can in- 
form her of my visit, and also that I shall be pleased 
to know when she is visible in the morning. Good- 
night !’" 

The seryant courtesied deeply, and remained standing 
till Sir Hugh had left the room; then, sinking down 
into her chair, she covered her eyes with her hands. 

“What does all this mean?” she said, “How willit 
end? No power on earth could make me suspect my 
lady of even a thought of harm, but he suspects her— 
more than suspects her; I saw itin his eye.” 

She rocked herself to and fro, and murmured, agaim 
and again, “ How will it all end?” 


CHAPTER IV, 


THE ENCOUNTER IN THE WOOD. 


AnovtT an hour previous to Sir Hugh Willoughby's 
abrupt entrance into his wife's private apartments, a 
horseman was riding leisurely through tie Silvery 
Wood. The horse was evidently much fatigued, but 
the rider seemed in capital ‘spirits, humming, at inter- 
vals, the joyous refrain ot a hunting-song. ci 

A tall, broad-shouldered, and very powerful man, 
with a face, as far as-it could be seen in the fast- 
waning light, eminently handsome, ~- but cold and 
haughty in its expression: The features were of that 
type which we associate with the word “race; the 
brows well arched, the nose aquilineand dominant, the 
upper lip short and contemptuous, while the chin, large 
and well formed, was boldly projecting. 

He was dressed in hunting ‘costume, and there was 
no awkwardness in the niassive figure as he sat his jaded 
horse like a rock. t = 

That tho day's sport had been along and trying one 
might be guessed irom the splashed state of the boots, 
well-fitting butkskins, and coatof the rider, wlio was 
no other than Sir Hugh Willoughby himself, returning 
from 4 distant cover-side, where he had been the guest 
ot a friend since early morning. : : 

A very proud man was Sir Hugh, and not much loved 
by those in station beneath him. He was a Tory of the 
old school, and really looked upon himself.as belonging 
to a class which made, or should make, all others born 
outside the magic circle, tobe not only his interiors, 
but his very humble servants, ’ , 

His one weak point was a morbid jealousy of any 
word or deed that reflected on the honor of his house. 
The suspicion of a blot upon the family eseutcheon. 
would have driven him frantic. To be a Willoughby 
was to occupy the somewhat exacting position’ of 
Cwsar’s wile, who must not even be suspected. 

With these feelings, it excited some surprise among 
his friends that Sir Hugh, when in his torty-fifth year, 
should have married a young wife, a Miss Ellen Fan- 
court, twenty-one years of age, and belonging to a good 
county family, though one that was not traceable as'far 
back as his own. She brought him no dowry, which 
increased the wonder threefold; for Sir Hugh, despite 
his noble lineage, was known to be stern as a landlor: 
and a driver of desperately hard bargains. t 

The union, however, appeared, wpon the whole 
have turned out happily. If the husband was often dis- 
posed to be despotic, the wife was content to yield a. 
ready obedience to his will ; and the birth of ac —a. 
girl—some four years previous to the commencement 
of our story, did much to smooth down all asperities. 

To return to Sir Hugh, whom we left riding home- 
wards, bumnilps a song, and flicking at the leaves care- 
lessly, with the thong of his hunting-whip;as he passed 
down the narrow alleys, which were fast becoming 


groves of gloom. “ 
He had entered one of the narrowest and darkest of 

these alleys, when he became aware of a man walking 

rapidly some few yards in advance of the horse's head. 
Now Sir Hugh was upon his own yperty, and the 


propert) 
road was 2 private road reserved for the exclusive use 
of the people of the “Great Honse,”” while the man im 


- & 


front neither wore the Willoughby livery, nor could 
the baronet recognize him as one of his retainers. 

Upon no question was Sir Hugh more severely te- 
macivus than that of the rights of property, and with 
him the law of trespass was rigidly entorced. 

“ Hilloa, my man!” he culled out, at the same time 
touching his horse slightly with tle spur, for the 
man had quickened his pace ; “do you belung to the 
house 2?” 

The man thus called upon stopped, and answered 
over Lis shoulder, but without turning round. 

“I'm not yourinan, Sir Hugh Wiloughby, and the 
house I belong to is the house that belonys to me, 
though I shan t be able to make that boast tor long.” 

“You're Richard Goodeve ; 1 recognize you by your 
Yoice."* 

“Well, what thon? Iam not ashamed of my name, 
though it is not quite so high-sounding a one as 
yours.” 

“What then?” and the tones of the baronet’s voice 
showed a rising anger. ‘Why thon you are trespassing 
upon what you know to boa private roal.” 

“T know that by taking this roal to reach my farm 
I save a good two miles, tuo, and do wrong to no- 
bady,”’ 

“Wrong fo nobody! Ishould think you’ve suffered 
enough by tlie law-—by breaking the law, I meun—to 
know better than that, Mr. Goodeve.” 

“I know that I disputed a right of way with you | 
across Brinkly Common, and ‘lost witit was a jist | 
cause hadit been tried justly. I know tiat, a.ter tuat, 
you raised the rent upou every acre of land I held of 
yours, and set the. other squires against me as a mis- 
chiof-maker and a dangerous character—a radical, in 
tact; till, driven from holding to holding, and eaten 
up by the lawyers, and their custs, I bocume the ruined 
tan I am pow.” 

“ Ruined |” , 

“Ruined and reckless !—that’s why I chose to take 
this road as ashortcut to my house. The law can’t 
get more out of me than it has done.” ! 

_..“ The law can clap you. in prison, asI will doif I 
catch you again trespassing on my property,” cried 
Sir Hugh, stung by the coolness of tho other. | 

“My keepers tll me that your son Silasis also con- | 
poo prowling about the woods—poaohing nv doubt 

ut if’— 

“Take care what you say against Silas,” interrupted | 
Goodeve, for tho first time speaking fiercely. *‘He's a 
good lad, and you know it.’ | 

“Tknowit! Do you think Iam interested in either 
the virtues or the vices of a family like yours, as long 


POR A WOMAN'S SAKE, 


“London! Lady Willoughby and himself in a sscond- 
class carriage! Lady Willoughby, whom I left confined 
to her room this morning! Bah!’ And putting spurs 
to his horse, he urged the animal to tue tup or its 
speed, galloping oi in the direction of his own 
honie. 

When the servants dispatched by him arrived on the 
spot some twenty minutes after, tuey found no sign of 
Richard Goodeye, but a small pool of blood on the 
ground, 


CHAPTER Y. 
MR. AND MRS. SCRATTON AT HOME. 


“Can nothing make you a gentleman ?’” 

Sneli was the query, addressed by Mrs. Scratton to her 
liege lord und master, who was standiny on the hearth- 
rug of nis own breaktast parler, with his coat-tails ele- 
vuted over his arm, and bis back, as usual turned to the 
fire. 

“Nothing that you can do, Sukey. Isn't it quite suf- 
ficient that when I married you f made you a lady? 
You ought to be satisfied with that.” 

“Mate me a lady!” And Mrs. Scratton gave her 
head such 4 toss backwards, that, for the moment, ouly 
the point of her sharp chin was visible. “ / had a fa- 
minily, Mr. Seratton !’’ 

“And you would insinuate that I hadn’t?. My dear 
Sukey, I congratulate myself upon that fact evury 
day of my life, considering taat 1 was born in a work- 
house.”" 

Mrs. Scratton gave a little scream, and held up hor 
hands. 

“You neadn’t boast of it.” 

“Why not?) I'm chairman of the board of guardians 
now, and drink champagne where once I was glad to 
get aspooniul of gruel: A rich man can afford to speak 
of his past poverty; it’s only your poor devil whomust 
lie and swagger to keep up appearances. I'll trouble 
you for another cup of coffva.” 

The coffee waa handed; and, while he sipped it, Mr. 
Daniel Scratton went on talking. 

“Tf I'd hava had what is called family connections, 
it’s very certain, from the place of my birth, that they 
wouldn’t have been able to keep me; and, as two clever 
ones seldom turn up in the same lot, it’s equally evident, 
as I got on, that [ should have had to keep them. No; 
my mother died in givin; me birth—and the only 
thing Iremember resembling paternal authority, was 


| the boadle, who used to cane me each time we met, 


heard on the stair. 
yer.” ‘ 
A grin irradiated the maid-of-all-work’s—for such. 
was Biffen’s position in the Scratton houschold—much 
freckled aud extremely dirty face, as, after jerking her 
thumb over her shoulder, she abruptly disappeared. 
Scratton, growling curses against bis. truant clerk, 
hurried to tne door to receive his distinguished visitor; 
ee Poe hes aULOn snatching up the remains of a 
couple of herrings, consigned them t 3 
tomb under the ak i> See, 
White she is thus eccupied, and the land-agent is 
apoloyizing to Sir Hugh, wiiom he has met halt-way on 
tue stuirs, we will bestow a jew words of description 
upon Seraphina Seratton ; so few, that we shall be ablo 
to get tuem over before the gentlemen enter. 


“He's in arare temper, I can tell 


CHAPTER VI. _ 
SOWING THE WHIRLWIND. 


RicHaRD GOODEVE, it will be remembered, had re 
marked upon the length of Mrs- Scratton’s tongue ; he 
might also, and with equal truth, have remarked upon 
the length of Mrs. Scratton’s face and figure. A tall, 
lean, bony woman, with a sharp nose, sharpchin, sharp 
elbows, and a very sharp tongue ; to which may be ad- 
ded, avery sharp temper. Her front hair was scanty 
and of a pale straw-color ; her back hair was remarkable 
for its rich profusion—we say the word rich eniphati- 
cally, fur Mrs. Scratton, never niggardly as regards her 
own personal adornment, had expended a much larger 
sum in its purchase than she would have liked to con- 
tess to the close-fisted Daniel. 

Her very small gray eyes were companionable eyes in 
one respect—that, but for the intervening bridge of the 
high, bony nose, they would have become united, and 
given Mrs. Scratton’s beauty something of a Cyclopean 
character. Her thin lips were usually puckered up 
tightly, as though she knew the value of her words, and 
treasured them accordingly ; such retention, however, 
only took place when she was called upon to praise a 
friend or a neighbor. To administer a dose of bitters, 
ey ludy had amore fluent utterance, or a wider vocabu- 
ary. 

In the delicate matter of age, it was her custom to 
say, with almost girlish candor, “Yes, I must confess 
to getting old! I'm really over thirty,”—this with the 
air of one who confides a special secret,—‘‘though, it 
seems, noone will believe me.” 

An unbelief that was certainly unjust to Mrs. Scratton, 
since she had asserted precisely the same thing for the 


as they have sufficient of tlie iormer to prevent tue lat- | which was sometimes twenty times a day, to keep his | last five years. 


ter overstepping the barrier of the law?” 

The farmer could ill brook fie tone of scorn in which 
the baronet uttered the last words. He turned sharply | 
round, his hand raised as if ts placa it on the bridls of 
the horse. *‘ What do you mean ? Is.vice alone confine! j 
to auch humble roots us ours? Look at home, anJ think 
of your own stately glass-house, before you turow 
aztones elsewhere |’’ 

“Stand out of the way; you are drunk, Stand out 
of the way, or shall ride.over you.” 

“Ride over me—that’s whut you and your class have 
evor dona; but before you talk so lightly of the virtues 
and yices of our children and wives, think of your own 
wife—yes, think of your own Sir Hugh Willoughby !’’ | 

There was something 80 brutally triumphant in the } 
tone in which these words were suid, that the Baronet, | 
who was about to ride onwaris, reined in his horse. 

“Tf you dare to mention Lady Willoughby’s name in 

. any other way than wit respect, I'll chastise you with 
this whip. She's as fur from you asthe stars are from 
the earth beneath them.’’ 

Richard Goodeve was not the man to listen to such 
words as these without retort. 

With white lips, and a face quivering with passion 
he no longer sought to. restrain, he said, with a strident | 
daugh, ‘There are not two sorts of stars as I've heard; 
of—tho fixed and the falling onus. Fur from me as her 
dadyship may appear in your eyes, it a not many hours 
ave that we were traveling cheek by juwl in a second- 
clase carriage from London, , 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when he 
staggered back with a ‘cry, for the thong of the Bar 
onet s wh'p descended wit. force across his face. 

The next moment Sir Hugh had sprung from the sad- 
dle, and seizing the farmer by the collar, waa taking 
all the advantage of his heroulean strength, shaking 
him to and fro asa powerlul mastiff shakes a smaller 


ase slanderous villain !’' he said. “Confess that 
“you haye lied.” 
“I've spoken the truth, and the wife ia worthy of the 
husband. Le: go my throat! Do you hear—let gol’ 
The struggle between the two menu wus a desperate 
ene, 
Both were powerful men, but the strength of the far- 
mer had been of late, much reduced by deep potations 
-andalong illness. - Sir Hugh—a temperate man, with 
« museles of steel, and a physique kept in splendid con- 
@ition by constant exercise—was far more than a match | 
for his opponent; and after a fow minutes of flor-e 
grappling one with the other, he uanayol, by an effort, 
to tree his right arm, 
Thon tollowed a blow—a blow delivere.1 full from the 
shoulder, and. with the force of a batteringram. Tue 
_. sfarmer received it right in the face, falling backwards og 
though he had been shot, A 
“ Lhope I haven't killed the fellow |" And, not with- 


os ‘out some little alarm, Sir Hugh Willoughby bent over |. 


Lis prostrate antagonist, ‘No; he'll do !’’ he added, 
+» a9 he loosened the farmer's neckcloth. “ He's breathing 
.» freely enough now. I'll aenl some of the servants 


trom the Hall to him... Ican do him no good by staying 


1 ie leaped upon his horas au hesatd this: theit, turn. 
osu nmedeened SPO (ak ot lor reatoate Aaah ek 
ground. . 


hand in, ha said.” 


Seraphina Scrattqn had but two loves—her son Adol- 


“ But I was not born in a workhouse,” insisted Mrs. | phus, now in his ninth year, and the entire aristocracy. 


Scratton. 

“You were born in Belgrave Square, where your 
mother was lady’s-maid. 

“I beg your pardon—lady’s.companion,”” 

“She received an immediate dismissal,’ continued 
Scratton, without taking heed of the interruption; 
“an 1 coming down here, married little Fitkin, the hair- 

esBer.”” 

“Bringing him a good round sum of money as a 
dowry,” again interrupted Mrs. Scratton. 
ae husband put down his empty coffee-cup and 

hed. 

“I wish her pd rae! had followed so good an exam- 
ple. Now leave off wrangling and let us come to busi- 
ness, Sukey.’’ 

“Seraphinal I wish you would get rid of that 
odious habit of calling people out of their names.” 


“Nongenss! I like Sukey; besides, it suits you bet- 
tor. There’s no confounded nonsense about Sukey; 
while Seraphina doesn’t seem to be a Christian name 
ot all, but more like a musical instrument.” 

“You’ya no romance, Mrs, Scratton,” returned his 
wife. 

“T should have moves that fact must have boon 
perteeny, understood when I married you.” 

“ Hog!” 

“Very good; but being a rich hog, I cam afford to go 
the entire animal.” f 

The dispute was evidently getting warm, when a 
sharp rap at the room door caused a timely interrup- 
tion. 


‘The door was fg be) far enough to givespace for 
& head, crowned by a shock of flery red hair. 


“What.do you want, Biffen ?’’ demanded Mrs. Scrat- 
ton in her sharpest tones; and they werea strong acid 
at their best. 

“Not you,” was. the courteous reply, 
agis wanted,” 

“Who by ?” ‘ 

“Sir 'Ugh Willingby. Ho's down in the ‘all, on the 
mat,’’ 

“Bless me!” cried Mrs, Scratton, rising from her 
chair, in a great flutter, and arranging tho folds of her 
morning wrapper: “why didn’t you show Sir Hugh 
into the drawing-room ?” 

“Why wasn’t he shown into my private office?” 
asked Daniel Scratton, in tho same breath. 

“ Ife couldn't be shown into the draw’ring-room ’cos 
Mrs. Flapperer's a dustin’ of it, and all the thingum- 
bobs is topsy-turvy; and he couldn't be showed into 
the office, ‘cos it’s locked and Joe Sharples has gone out 
for-a drink with the key in his pocket,” continued the 


boy. 
The land-agent plucked at the red tuft on his chin 


viciously. 
“Drink, indeed! If Sharples doesn’t take care, the 
nexttime he goes out without my permission, he'll 


find the lock turned upon my side of the door.” 


“It’s master 


“Sir Hugh can’t come in here,” said Mrs. Scratton, 
glancing at the reranins “f » vory frugal repaat. 


_ “He's a-coming up now,' missus!" exclaimed the 
proprietor ef the head, s4 a heavy footetep wae 


We say “the entire,” because no individual specimen 
of the “ Upper Ten’’ monopolized her admiration ; tor 
hadall their “ heirs’’ been multiplied twenty times over, 
her great respect, like Othello’s revenge, weuld have 
stomach for them all. 

With these two loves she combined two hatreds— 
Lady Willoughby and her own husband, Daniel Scrat- 
ton. The oneshe hated for her pride, the other she 
disliked for what she termed his wages 

For years had Mrs. Scratton endeav: fruitlessly to 
thrust herself under the notice of the Baronet’s lady, 
and for yeara had the Baronet’s lady, systematically, as 
it appeared to Seraphina, ignored even the fact of her 
existence; while, a8 for Scratton, he not only 
openly derided her aristocratic proelivities, but treated 
her as though the Gatford hairdresser had been really 
her father, and Belgrave Square & mirage conjured up 
by her omar g x ° 

Unaware of Mrs. Sera’ ’s presence, Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby was speaking angrily ag he entered the break- 
fast-room. iiat’asall ell, Be: 

“Yes, yes, that’s very well, Scratton, but I’ve no 
inclination to figure @ statue of patience on your 
Goor-mast because your clerk happens to be a drunkard, 
a rate 

Here, becoming aware of Mrs. Scratton, who, her 
hands folded over her chest, Was courtesying grandly, Sir 
Hugh Willoughby removed the had he atill worn 
when he entered. : by y 

“I beg your pardon; I was not aware of you pres- 
ence, Mrs. Scratton. It isa pleasure yourh and dalled 
to announce to me.” 

The tone in which this was said was, toa fine ear, 
scarcely complimentary ; but in such matters, Mrs. 
Scratton’s sense of hearing was anything but fine. She 
made another low conrtesy, and replied, with a smirk. 
“You're very kind, Sir Hugh; and will, I hope, excuse 
any short-cominga in the shape of manners and such 
like on the partof Mr. Scratton, considering his want 
of opportunity to study them.” 

This protty speech was delivered with a sort of yen 
omous giggle, which stopped, however, as her eyes en- 
countered the savage glare of her husband’s, for, vixen 
as she was, eve’ Seraphina dreaded, in the depths of 
her narrow soul, the steady malignity and powerful 
will of Miser Scratton, her plebeian husband. 

“Mrs. Scratton,” said the latter, veiling his glance 
with the same facility as the serpent hides the glitter 
of ita cruel eyes, ‘Iam quite aware of my short-com- 
ings, though it is Migs Ho of you to remind me of 
them; but as Sir Hug! Willoughby is here on private 
business, you will oblige me by leaving the room, and 
a. PA ei in the Kitchen. 

at Mrs. Scratton might have replied to this sneer, 
we As im Ts ha po tenieonsecs for an unexpect- 
neident prevented her any further attention 

to her husbands words. gee 

When Sir Hugh Willoughby entered the room, there 
followed close at his heels a constant companion in the 
shape of a , Wiry-haired Scotch terrier, which, 
after the habit of its kind, immediately began a tour of 
nr heel ferreting ubout around and underthe fur- 

ure. : ; 

It was not long befere he discovered the remnants of 


» 
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those savory but plebsian fishes, the red herrings, which 
Mrs. Scratton had se promptly hidden at the net's 
unexpected approach. 

With a joytul snap, he seized upon the two half- 
picked back bones, to which the heads and tails still 
clung fondly; and dragging them once more into day- 
light, laid tuem, one alter the other, at the tect of his 
master. 

The baronet smiled, then looked sway; the land- 
agent gave a triumphant tug to his chin-tuft, and grin- 
ned maliciously. 

The situation was difficult, but Seraphina Scratton 
proved herself quite equal to the occasion. 

With mutterel allusion to the proverbial carelessness 
of servants, and a declaration to read Biffon a severe 
feasou, she gracefully dropped her handkerchief over 
the trazrant fragments, and enveloping them firmly in 
its folds, bore them, despite the terrier’s barking pro- 
test, from the toom. 

As the door closed upon her, Sir Hugh, vexed at hay- 
ing to figure, even as a spectator, in this domestic scene, 
turned, with some asperity, to Scratton. 

“TI thought your office-hours were from ten till four, 
Mr. Scratton. It is now half-past ten, and I expected to 
find you in your place of business.” 

“I was out on business to a very late hour last night, 
over Denton Heath way; and whenever that occurs, my 
follow, Saarplos, is sara to take advantage of my being 
a little later to work in the morning.” 

“Denton Heath ?” said Sir Hugh. “Then, perhaps 
you saw somathing of that obstinate, hot-tempered 
man, Richard Goodeyvoe ?” . 

“It was precisely to ses him that I rode over to Den- 
ton Heath. He's got into the hands of some moncy- 
lender in London, and wanted me to help him out of 
his difficulty.” 

“You had better have nothing to do with it—he's a 
dangerous, impracticable fellow.” 

“I'm atraid so,” said Scratton, shaking his hesd. 


“ Did be say anything to you of an encounter, or some | 


gort of a@ quarrel, he hal last night?” 

“No.” It was extraordinary with what ease Scratton 
could lie upon emergency. “But I observed that he 
had a livid mark runnin, across the forehead and down 
the chesk, as from a blow recently delivered.” 

* Did you question him about it?’ asked the baronet. 

“No one could help alluding to such a disfigurement; 
but he aaswered, briefly, that it was an accident.” 

“It was noaccident. I caught the fellow treaspassing, 
as usual. He was insolent, and I horse-whipped Lim— 
that's all.” 

This was said with a sort of disdainful indifference, 
a3 if the sce: had been bestowed npon one of Sir 
Hugh Willougaby’s hounds. 

‘Tae baronet was bending forward, with his face 
sligatly averted, as he spoke, being busily engaged 
caressing the terrier on his knee. 

Coul(l he have seen the exprossion of the land-agent’s 
fuce when he spoke go lightly of bestowing a horse- 
whipping, Sir Hugh would have lost 4 little of his 
haughty indifference to anybody's feelings but his own, 

Miser S:ration’s brows met in a savage frown, while 
his eyes flashed like the eyes of 4 wild cat meditating a 
spring. 

At the same time his hand passed quickly over his 
oe as though he himself had been the recipient of the 

low. H 

An expression of hatred moro intense, more malig- 
nant, and yet withal so mean and so cowardly, could 
rarely distort the humau features. 

“You're a ready hand with the horaewhip—I know 
that, Sir Hugh Willoughby; but you've long ago 
forgotten what I shall remember till my eyes are closed 
in death.” 

Such were the land-agent’s thoughts—unuttered 
thoughts, be it well understood; but when, a moment 
afterwards, the baronet raised his eyes Daniel Scratton’s 
face was 43 unrufied and meanly smiling ag it had been 
a few minutes before. 

“It is my intention to punish this man still farther,” 
said Sir Hugh, in that cold, measured tone which 
belongs to those who look upon their words as akin to 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, inasmuch as they 
are not to be disputed, ‘Had his ingolence been con- 
fined to myself, Ishould not have condescended even 
to raise my hand against him; but when Lady 
Willoughby's nanie. is not sacred from his imperti- 
mence * , } 

Scratton's large ears pricked themselves forward. 

“Lady Willoughby 1” : 

He was all attention ; bnt, unfortunately for his cu- 
riosity, the baronet had seen this timie the sudden gleam 
in his eyes, and, conscious of the imnprudence of faying 
anything concerning his wifein such company, eheck 
himself, 

“This Goodeve still rents some mesdow-land and 
farm-buildings, of mine.” 

“Ho is not aware that he holds them under you, Sir 
Hugh; he rents them, as he believes, under me ; your 
orders being that I should put myself forward in all 
matters regarding small holdings, acting privately the 
while as your azent.” ¢ 

“He is behind with his rent, I believe ?'’ 

“Thras quarters.” 

“Putin an execution.” 

S-ratton opened a desk, took out a sheet of paper, 
and prepared to write his instructions: 

“Tn wiliose name?” 7 

“Jn mine. It’s time these radical fellows were taught 
te put a curb on their tongues when they talk of their 
superiors. There is’s balance of costs unsettied in that 
last law-suit he brought and lost, concerning the right 
of way, I'll call on Podmore as) I ride home, and tell 
him to recover at once.” 

Scratton shrugged his shoulders, 

“Tf the man in Lon:ion is aa sharp in practice as you 
sre inclined te be, Sir Hugh, Goodeve will have to fit, 
posh certain. Thore’ll be no stopping in these parts 

for him,”’ 


“ And the sooner he's gone the better,” observed the 
Baronet, as he rose from his chair. “I hear he is a 
drunkard, too.” 

“ He certainly has taken somewhat to drink of late,” 
assented Scratton. 

“A dangerous man—a very dangerous man! And my 
keepers tell me that bis son Silas takes a:ter him. He 


roains about the woods at night ; they come upon him | poverty that was aggravated, and more than 


at-the altar, Mrs. Ormsby died in giving birth tea 
child. Cyril, who was now a handsome boy of eight 
years of a.e, was his father’s sole companion in his re- 
turn to Orusby Towers. 

Heien Fancourt’s and had also been given to another 
—her Land, if not her heart. 

Tue Lancourt family was, as we have said, poor—a 
vat- 


otten, waving his arms and talking to himself like a; ed, by the rechloss conduct and dissolute habits of Ger- 
madman. We must make a clean sweep, Scratton—a| ald Fancourt, Heien’s only brother, whom she loved 


clean sweep of the lot.” 

He moved towards the door, ree 
Seratton, from under his knitted brows, look: 
keenly all the while. 

“You are of ny wind?” 

“Quite of your mind, Sir Hugh.” 

The baronet had reuched tue door, and his hand was 
already upon the lock, when tie malicious gleam reap- 
peured in the lund-ayent’s eyes ; and his thin mouth, 
which, in repose, was as hard and hungry as the slit in 


his dog; 
ng at him 


| amiser s money-box, turned its corners downwards as 


the Indian's Low is bentwhen a poisoned arrow is fitted 
to the string. 

“T hear tuat little Silas—Silas the Hunchback, aa they 
call him—is to be employed at Ormsby Towers.”” 

“By whom ?”" 

* By Mr. Percival Ormsby himself.’”” 

“ Percival Ornisby returned |” 

The surprise of this annvuncement must have been 
very greut, for the baronet’s features were, tor once, 
beyond his con!rcl, and he not only showed astonish- 
ment, but extreme vexation. = « 

“They say he’s going todo up the whole place, and 
reside there with his son, who is now at “ton.” 

“When did he return ?”” 

“Three days ago. He came very privately, and only 
afew people have seen him as yet.” 

“Have you seen him?” 

“Yes. lam employed to superintend the improve- 
ments.” 


bir Hugh Willoughby’s face grew dark as night for | 


some minutes, and there was an awkward silence, 
which he, however, was the first to break. 


one of his imps, which, if allis true I hear about this 
boy Silas, is one and the same thing. You'll attend to 
my instructious ?" 

“ Faithiully.”” 

“ An] carry then out?” 

“To the letter.” 

" Gool-morning.”” 

“ Gool-morning, Sir Hugh." 

Daniel Scratton saw his pstron down stairs, and bowed 
him out into the street; but no sooner had he closed 
the door, than he leant back against the wall, and ca- 
ressing his chin-tu.t, langhed long and silently, like one 
who énjoys an excellent joke. 

“Come back! Yes, Mr. Ormasby’s come back; and 
that’s thorn number one tor you, Sir Hugh Willoughby ! 
And, by thia time, if [know my SBukey, all Gatord is 
ringing with Lady Willoughby’s mysterious journey to 
London—thorn number two, my proud gentleman! To- 
morrow, Richard Goodeve will be houselesa and hume- 
less. Thorns—thorns in plenty for you, Sir Hugh; 
thorns that will piérce the brain and poison the heart!" 

He laughed no longer, but raising his clenched hands 
in the air, shook theni fiercely, as menacing’a fue. 

“You're a great man, Sir Hugh, and one of those 
who curry their heads so high that they never see 
the pitialls digging at their feet. But tue sky is clowl- 
ing fast,and when the storm breaks, the spreading 
branchea of that oak-tree, which is the Willoughb; 
crest, shall shrivel up like leaves in firo, and its truu. 
be riven from top to’ base.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, TOGETHER WITH 80ME GaAT- 
FORD SCANDAL, 


Tux reader has doubtless wondered why the return 
of his neighbor, Mr. Ormsby, to Ormsby Towers should 
have prodjced so unpleasant an effect upon Sir Hugh 
Willoughby. That wonder we shall dispel by a few ro- 
trospeotive words. 

When Helen Fancourt, now Lady Willoughby, was in 
her sixteenth year she hai received 4 proposal of mar- 
riage {rom Pervival Ormsby, tlie son of an old friend of 
her family’s, a college chum of her brotlier's, and—for 
they bh been nearly brought up together, the one 
other sister being much ‘her elder—a playmate of her 
own. 

Tho Fancourts, among the mos‘ respectable of county 
families, were poor, and, at the time when tue proposal 
was made, Percival was only a younger son. rental 
pressure of the severest kind was brought to bear on 
the young lady, and Percival was, in consequence, re- 
fused, 

The refusal, dictated by the mother, but written by 
the daughter, by its very wording, wounded him deeply, 
and the carefully-weighed sentences of the calculating 
match-maker, hie took to be the sincere utterances of 
poor Helen’s heart. 

He hurried away to the Continent, whero he was fol- 
lowed by another letter from Helen. Sho was wretched 
—she was dying—she had never loved, and could never 
loye any oné but him. Her parents, softened by the 
tears and prayers of their child, had at last consented 
that—but why dwell upon it ?—the letver came too late. 

Percival Orinsby, in his first outburst of indignation 
against one who had rejacied him, a# he believed, on ac- 
count of his poverty, had, with a sort of frenzied bra- 
vado, made an offer of his hand to another lady, a ae 
French woman of considerable personal attractions, ani 
the offer was immediately accepted. 

The marriage, as might be expected, proved an un- 
| happy one, : i 

‘An unhappiness, however, of but short duration; for 
s year after the priest had pronounced hia blessing 


with all the unreascning idolatry of a heart to which 
uo other love is possible. 

A wild slip was Gerald. 

His college bills, in the course of a few years, had 
proved enormous. They were paid, tosave his position 
at college—a position which he lost, only 3 tew months 
aiter his father had made this sacrifice, through his 
leadership in a disreputable “ town and gown” row ; 
one result of which was his expulsion irom the Univer- 
sity. 

There was but one hope for the Fancourts—a rich 
marriage ior Helen ; her elder sister, Cordelia, having 
experienced what is called “a heart-sorrow”’ at the 
conumencement of life, resolving to remain an old maid. 

Sir Hugs Willoughby proposed to the Fancourts for 
their youngest daughter, and was accepted. 

The debts of Gerald Fancourt were paid upon solemn 
promise oc re ormation ; and, six months aiter, he was 
dismissed with ignominy from the —th Regiment of Dra- 
goons—in which his father had purchased him a com- 
mission—for cheating at cards. 

The matter niade a considerable noise at the time, 
and unmoved by the entreaties ot Lady Willoughby, 
who, with all the unselfish devotion of woman, clung 
to this black sheep of the family. Sir Hugh sternly 


: forbadé him the house, and gave crders that Lis name 


should never be pronounced in bis presence. 

Years passed, aud Gerald Fancourt, sinking from bad 
to worse, suddenly disappeared irom public view. 
Neither his parents nor his sister knew what had be 
come of him ; and when Mr. and Mrs, Fancourt died, 
as they did, within a few months of each other, Cor- 


| delia and’ Helen wlone stood Leside the deuth-beds; and 
“Well, he may send for the devilif he likes, or for | to their pitying and all-forgiving love the lips of the 


dying cotsiyued tueir erring son. ) 

That Helen Fancourt hac once loved Percival Ormsby 
she Lad made a mill and open confession to Sir Hugh 
befvre marriage. c 

Such love he, es a man of the world, had treated as 5 
youthful folly, which time would cure. Nevertheless, 
the knowledge that her love wus, not wholly his when 
he mzrried her, gailed Lis prond and jealous nature, 
and gnawed like a viper at Lis secret heurt. 

All this being understuod by the reader, he or she 
may well concelye that the news of the exile’s return 
was not without its effect upon Sir Hugh. 

Beneath what had appeareJ—at all events, to himself 
—to be tho dead ashes of tormer doubts and fears, were 
smouldering sparks, which the first idle or malicious 
bréath might Llow into a sudden flame. 

“But his vezation at Percival Ormsby’s return did 
not for a moment lead him to forget his determination 
to crush, once and ior all, that insolent culminator and 
Peotone Radical, Richurd Goodeve. 

« Podmore has been a great deal too patient, with this 
fellow,” said Sir Hugh, to himself, as he walked down 
the Gatford High Street. “Such people only presnme 
upon kindness, and take our charity as an acknowledg- 
ment that we arein the wrong, or, at best, as a con- 
fes-ion of weakness. As this is market-day, it is likel 
Imay find Podmore at the‘ White Hart,’ which 1 
save me Tiding sonio miles’ out of my road,’’ : 


The “White Hart,” a flat-fronted building of con- 
siderable extent, hud been a hostelry of great renown 
inthose bygones days when the echoes of the h 
Street were rendered musical by the coach-g ‘3 
horn; and four-in-hunds, kept skillfully togetuer by 
a@ whole race of Tony Wellers, were common but ever 
welcome sights to tie inhabitants, both large and small, 
of that most picturesque of streets. ‘ 


The inn was now,a dreary waste of rooms, connected 
by a labyrintu of corridors, for the most, part dismal, 
durk, stuffy, and untenanted. It was fronted by a por- 
tico approached by steps, and over this. 
was an effigy of the white hart, itself, with 
horns, gilt hoofs, and a gilt chain—the latter so twia 
about its neck and body, as to serve equally for an 
ornament und a support, 


“Mr. Podmore here?” inquired Sir Hugh, ot the ob 
soquious waiter, a red-nosed, mouldy-louking old man, 
wuo, in bis suit of custonrary black and wisp of white 
ne“ktis, had the air of a journeyman’ undertaker, 

“Mr. Podmore, Sir 'Ugit? Yes, sir—no, sir; that is, 
Mr. Podmore's. been ‘ere, but has gone out,” 

«Where hus he gone to?" 

“Tam wnaweer—quite unaweer, Sir Ugh.” 

“When will he return 2” 

In 4 quarter of a hour.» Sich was his last instruc- 
tions.” 

“Tl wait.” 

Sir Hugh was walking towards the coffee-room, when 
tbe noise of many voices, in Joud talk, caused him te 
pause. t 

‘Have you many people in there ?’* i 

“Very much, Sir ‘Ugh. It’s market-day, Sir ‘Ugh, 

“Show me toa private room, and tell Mr, Podmore 
to come to me directly he returns.’ 

“Yes, Sir ‘Uph; certainly. The whole house is at 
your disposal, Sir "Ugh; but we are very full to-day, 
anche ‘ 

“And you've no room vacant; is that what yon 
mean?” 

“No room as is worthy of you, Sir Ugh.” 
faanene rooms have you?” asked the Baronet, impa- 

ys ’ 

“One—only one, I'm afeard—the littl green-room, 
with tho bow window, that looks out into the steblee 


it 
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yard and over the tap. It’s a very shug little room for 
wome people; but when it comes to the likes of you, 
Sir Ugh "— 

“It will do well enough. Show me the room at once, 
and—stop; bring me pens, ink, and paper.” 

“Yes, Sir Ugh.” ’ 

The waiter lurried off, 4nd five minutes afterwards 
the Baronet foun? himself ensconced at a small table, 
whievled neat tie window of tue little green-room, with 
pens, ink, and paper before him. 

“Can [do anything else to make you more comfor- 
table, Sir ‘Ugh?’ demanded the funereal-looking 
waiter, mopping a very wet and pimply forehead with 
the napkin he carried in his hand. 

“Yes; take yourself off, and don’t venture to intrude 
here again till you return with Mr. Podmore.” 

“But —— 

“Shut your mouth, and shut the door, first placing 
yourself outside of it.” 4 

Tnis was said in atone there was no resisting. So, 
after dabbing at his forehead for a momeut or two, the 
undertaker relapsed into the mute, and the raven-like 
waiter departed. j 

When Sir Hugh Willoughby found himself alone, he 
took up a pen, and began to write. 

He had not written many lines, however, before the 
pen was tossed impatiently across the table and throw- 
ing himself back in his chair, the baronet clasped his 
hands over his crossed knee, and, though in a low 
voica, spoke his thoughts aloud. 

“T wish Helen had never told me of her former love 
for Ormsby. A noble frankness I thought it then, but 
it was a foolish thing for her to have done—a very 
foolish thing. ‘First loveis'the only love,’ says the 
proverb, and I believe it—yes, I believe it. Her mar- 
riage with me was a marriage of interest; with him it 
would have been a union of two hearts,” 

The baronet rose from his chair, and his head bent 
upon his breast, his hands crossed loosely behind his 
back, began to pace the room slowly. 

“I'm a fool—worse than a fool, to let these thoughts 
disturb me. If Helen is somewhat cold tome, why it 
is her nature to be cold and undemonstrative; besides, 
our ages are so different, and—ah, there it is!” And he 
atopped in his walk, and stamped his foot upon the 
ground. ‘We're not exactly May and December, yct 
the disparity in years is great—great !"” 

He turned upon his heel, and approached the win- 
dow—a bay window which bulged out like an excres- 
cenca from the wall overhanging the entrance to the 
tap, around which, to. judge by the confusion of voices, 
a large party of drinkers was assembled, 

Why did Sir Hugh again pause in his walk, and as the 
voices ‘of the men below surged up and entered the room 
of which he was the solitary occupant, cause his cheek 
at first to flush deep red, and then to turn deadly 
pale? 

Murket-day gossip and stable-yard calumny were 
things to wiich, in all the ordinary events of life, the 
proud Baronet would have been supremely indifferent; 
but the one thing that sent the warm blood to his 
face, an‘ left him, for the moment, gasping and help- 
less, was the mentiun of his wife's name, accompanied 
by a burst of laughter from the company below. . 

“Lady Willoughby in a second-class carriage, without 
her maid or anybody attending on her! J-wouldn’t be- 
lieve it if you was to swear it, Dick |" 

“No more would I if he was. to swear it ten times 
over,” put in another voice, which Sir Hugh recognized 
to be that of hisown groom. ‘’Specially as I knows 
hér ladyship was ill a-bed the whole day—so ill that 
Jane Steer, her maid, wouldn’t leave herladyship’s bed- 
side foreven a few minutes, but had her own dinner 
brought up; whichI ought to know, for as why ?—it 
was my own wife, who's under cook, as sent up the 


tray.’ . 

But the man addressed as Dick stuck doggedly to his 
first statement—that on the preceeding night, Lady 
Willoughby had traveled down from Tandon to Gattord, 
unattended, and in a second-class carriage. 

“You're an old servant of the family, Sndffle, and, of 
course, knows ’em intiinate; which, my ockipations ly- 
ing elsewhere, I haven’t no pretentions to do.” 

“Tn course you ha’n’t |’ responded Snaffle, with some 
asperity; ‘there must be distinction of classes, Dick.” 

“That's trne enough; but s cat may look at a king, 
Jim, and I've often looked at her ladyship as she sit 
in the t pew at Oak woods Church.” 

“And what of that? The woman you saw on the 
platform had her vail down, and you couldn’t see a fee- 
tur of her face. He owned that, didn’t he?’ 

“This appeal was made to the bystanders, who replied 
as with one voice, “That he did! You know you did, 
Dick}. There isn’t no use of your denying it?” 

“And who’s a denying of it ?”’ said Dick, rather warm- 
ly. ‘The question I’m a-goin’ to ask you, Jim Snatfile, 
is this. What sort o’ rings does her ladyship wear on a 
Sunday ?” 

“What sort? All sorts of sorts.” 

“P'r'aps you remembers & di’mund as she wears—a 
atunner?” 

“A di’mund set all round with em’ruds (emeralds); of 
«course I've seed it; what then ?” 

“Why, that that ring was on the finger of the second- 
class passenger when she took off her glove to find her 
ticket afore she got out of the carriage. I seed it flash 
under the lamp as I opened the door; and for the mat- 
ter o' that, Farmer Goodeve must ‘ave seen it too, for it 
was him as was sittin’ opposite to her.” 

Sir Hugh Willoughby started, and the big drops stood 
out upon his forehead; he grasped the back of the chair 
on which he was leaning with such force that the wood 
eracked beneath his fingers. 5 

Twice he mado an effort to quit the recess of the win- 
dow; but, in spite of his better self, he remained. ‘ 

Was it possible that his wife’s name, his name, could 
be bandied to and fro, a plaything of the vulgar breath? 
It was impossible !—and yet the conversation below 
went/on, and he could not choose but hear. 


“ Dick ian't the only one as ha’ gotten hold o’ that queer 
story,” suid a voice that was evidently that of a new com- 
er. ‘It be the tark o’ all tie jolks at market; and when I 
looked in j istnooat Smallyard’s an’ th’ draper’s, all th’ 
women war jubberin’ aboot it like mad.” 

“« Dick had better keep his tonyue atween his teeth,” 
said Snafile, the groom, in a tone that sounded yery 
like a menace. 

* What do you mean, Snafiié? I wouldn’t willful do 
harm to nobody! Not a word should have siipped 
through my lips if I hadn't found it town-talk already. 
I heered Joe Sharples talking it over at th’ ‘Green 
Dragon;’ and Mr. Krump here tells yer wlat’s going on 
at th’ draper's.”” 

“ Thee be roight theer, Dick,” said the voice of the 
last comer. “ People say it be all over town that Lady 
Willoughby coom up fro’ Lun’on in th’ same train as 
Measter Ormsby.” 

‘“And why shouldn’t she?” asked one of the party. 
“Railways isn’t private carriages,and we can’t choose 
who we shall travel with.” 

“Why shouldn't she? If you warn'ta stranger to 
these parts, Measter Cutbill, you'd know that Measter 
Stra was once head over ears in love wi’ my lady, 
and ’’—— 

Sir Hugh Willoughby paused to hear no more: with 
the hot blood beating at his temples, but with what 
seemed almost the ice ot death about his heart, he 
turned from the window; and after tearing up the few 
lines he had written as instructions to Podmore, hur- 
riedly le‘t the room. 

“So that fellow had at least some ground-work of 
belief for what he said,’ muttered tlre Baronet, his 
thoughts reverting to his encounter with Goodeve in 
the forest. “I know that Helen is innocent—that the 
whole thing is some foolish mistake, yet what is to ba 
done? ‘To take notice of such slander is to at once in- 
vest it with a dangerous importance; while to disregard 
it utterly, is to ignore the smouldering fire that 
threatens to burn down one’s house. I must do 
nothing rashly; I will do nothing rashly; and 
to guard against taking any too hasty step, 
I will ride over to Harry Calverly, who. hunts 
the Brently hounds to-day; and, after the run’s 
over, I'll tell him something of the matter, and get his 
advice, which will be better worth following than that 
of all the lawyers in the county.” 

The person spoken of thus familiarly as Harry Cal- 
verly was Sir Henry Calverly, a large landed proprietor, 
old schoolfellow, and bosom friend of Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby's, and one whom in all matters of extreme 
difficulty he confided in as a brother. 

It was a wise resolution on the part of Sir Hugh to do 
nothing on the spurof the moment. He knew his own 
quick temper, and dreaded that he might be led into 
some hasty action, which, in a calmerspirit, he might 
bitterly repent. 

“You won't wait to see Mr. Podmore, Sir Ugh?” 
asked the funereal waiter of the baronet, as he descended 
the stairs. 

“No.” 

“Can I deliver any massage?’ 

“No—that. is, yes; tell him to come over to Oak- 
woods early to-morrow morning. I want to see him 
upon particular business. And now send round to the 
stables, and direct Snatile to follow me with the horses. 
I shall walk down the High Street, and over the bridge; 
he’s sure to overtake me.” 

And Sir Hugh Willoughby passed out of the “ White 
Hart,”’ and down the High Street, walking very slowly, 
and pondering oyer what he had just heard. He was 
so lost in thought, that, passing Scratton’s house, ho 


gard and careworn. The illness she but simulated yes- 
terday is likely to fall upon her to-day. Her nervous- 
ness has increased rathey than decreased. From her 
maid, Jane Steer, she had been informed of her hus- 
band’s visit ep the previous night; and though, upon 
inquiry, she had heard of Snaffle’s return, and of Sir 
Hugh's haying joined the Calverly hunt, every sound, 
or rustling in the ivy, or the stroke of the wing of some 
| passing bird against the window, fills her witha vague 
terror and foreboding of evii, 

Still, under the pretense of illness, she keeps her 
| room; and though her darling Maud has, by dint of 
| clamor, been admitted for a short time, she is soon dis- 
tnissed back to the nursery; and when the outer door 
of her private apartment is closed and Iccked, my Lady 
Willoughby, giving a free yent to her grief, relapsee 
again into a chaos of gloucmy thought. 

“IT cannot, I dare not tell Sir Hugh !’’ she said, as she 
nervously crumpled up a letter which she had been 
reading tor the twentieth time at least, and thrust it 
back almost fiercely to its hiding-place in her borum. 
“There is but one who can aid me—who, if old memo- 
ries are worth anything, bas a right to aid me in thia 
matter. And yet what arisk torun! But why should 
I hesitate about the risk when the danger is so immi- 
nent—when his peril is so ,reat? Yes; 1 will write. 
It is alast hope; but as the drowning catch at a float 
ing straw, I will grasp it.” 

She epened a small desk that stood on a table near to 
her hand, and commenced writing hurriedly. 

The letter finished, she sealed it, still a prey to the 
same heryvus excitement; and walking to the dcor of 
her boudoir, summoned Jane Steer, who was sewing in 
the adjoining rovm. 

“Jane,” she said, “your mother lived and died in my 
mother's service. You were born under the seme roof 
as myself, and from my cradle I have looked upen you 
rather as a iriend than as a servant.” 

“Oh, my lady, if it were necessary, I would die to 
serve you |’ said Jane, courtesying, but with an uneasy 
glance at her mistress’s jace, as uncertain and feariul ae 
to what was coming. 

“T shall require no such proof of your devotion |" said 
my lady, with a faint smile, endeayoring, but in vain, to 
throw some appearance of gayety into her manner. 
“The service I have to ask of youisasimple one. I 
wish you to find some one take a letter from me to 
Ormsby Towers.” 

Jane openéd her eyes very wide, and made an invol- 
untary movement of surprise, which, however, sho sup- 
pres ed immediately, and until the conclusion of the 
conversation, persistently kept her eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

“A letter from you, my lady ?”” 

“You will write the envelope yourself.” 

She paused a moment, as conscious of her maid’s em- 
barrassment—an embarrassment more than shared b 
herself.” . 

“Ts it possible that you doubt me, Jane?” 

There was sumething in her mistress’s voice that 
caused the girl to reply quickly, though still without 
raising her eyes to her face, 

“Doubt you? Oh, no, my lady, I would not dare to 
doubt you.” 

‘There was a momentary flash in Lady Willoughby’s 
eyes, as she echoed her maid’s words. 

“Doubt me? You must not doubt me!” 

She said this with much hauteur, but her voice softened 
almost immediately, 

“Tam surrounded by a mystery—a dark and painful 
mystery. Did the secret concern myself alone, I would 
open my heart to you at once, for 1ani sure you love me, 


never once looked up. Had he done so, he would haye | and for this once will obey without questioning.” 


seen Richard Goodeve coming out of the land-agent’s 
office. 

If Sir Hugh did uot see his enemy, his enemy saw 
him. A dark scowl settled upon the farmer's face, and 
for the moment it seemed as though he would spring 
upon the unconscious baronet, and grapple with him 
then and there; but other thoughts rose up in time to 
hinder any such act of folly, and the only movement 
Richard Goodeve made, as the meditative Baronet 
passed slowly along, casting a long dark shadow, which 
reached alinost to the farmer's feet, was to raise his 
right hand to his face, which was still scarred right 
across, by the stroke of the riding-whip. 

This was his only action—an action precisely similar 
to the one made by Daniel Scratton but ashort time 
before—and his thoughts were these : 

“You’ve been to Podmore’s, to give directions to sell 
me up. Scratton’s warned me of your good intentions, 
and it’s a race between you and that London fellow, 
which shall eat me first. Well, Isuppose all our ac- 
counts will be balanced in time.” And again touching 
hisscarred cheek—‘* There’s more than one debt tosettle 
between us.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Iv is broad noon, and the day is unusually hot. 

The Gatford streets are bright with sunlight, though 
the Gatford people are even more dull than ordinary— 
a state of things somewhat difficult to conceive, 

The high Street has become a Sahara, a burning 
wilderness. The sunbeams strike down upon the 
pavement like flery lances, and the Gatford shopkeepers, 
after having lowered their sun-blinds, take pleasant 
siestas in the shady depths of their shops. 

Very hotit is, and the great trees about Oakwoods 
stretch out their broad arms like slumbering giants, 
and doze tranquilly in the golden light. 

The master of Oakwoods is uway with his friend Sir 
Hugh Calverly ; but Snaffle, the groom, has returned, 
and is slumbering, as it seems, like all the rest of the 
world, on a truss of sweet-smelling hay in the stables. 

Yet there is one person who, in all this sleepy house- 
hold, knows neither rest of brain, or rest of body. 

My Lady Willoughby’s beautiful face looks both hag- 


There was no faltering in Jane's voice, as she replied, 
“Under any circumstances, I will obey your ladyship 
without questioning.” 

Lady Willoughby pointed toa blank envelope on the 
table, 

“Write an address.” 

And as her maid wrote, she dictated :— 


“ PERCIVAL Ormsby, Esq., 
“Ormsby Towers.” 


This done, she took up & folded sheet of paper, and 
inclosing it in the envelupe, sealed it with a plain seal. 

“Can you entrust this to somebody who will deliver 
it to Mr. Ormsby, unseen by any one ?” 

“Oh, yes, my lady! Little Silas Goodeve is at the 
keeper's lodge; and he’d go through fire and water to 
serve your ladysbip.” 

Lady Willoughby, whose face was averted, turned 

uickly. 
ic «Berve me! He must believe the letter comes from 
you.” 

“T had forgotten that, my lady.” Then she added, 
with her usual quiet emphasis, “Your ladyship can 
depend upon me, and I can depend upon Silas.” 


Within a quarter of an hour after the above conver. 
sation, Jane had made her way across the park, and 
through the park plantations, by one of its most 
pleasant and secluded paths, till she stood in front of a 
small cottage, covered with ivy and other creeping 
plants, which was Joel Norris, the under-keeper'’s 
lodge., 

Here she found the person she was in search of, a lad 
of eleven years of age, playing merrily with the keep- 
er's children, all much younger than himself, in the 
keeper's garden, one of those sunny which seem 
formed by nature to echo only cheery laughter, and to . 


frame a picture of childish innocence as yet untouched ; 
by that bitter worldly wisdom which teaches how © 


short the duration of sunlight, and how lasting thq 
shadows on this earth. 


* Silas |” 
“‘Hilloa! ia that you, Miss Jane?” 
Silas always called her Miss Jane; for, as my lady's 


own maid, Jane Steer, though with one of the be 


| 


uy 


FOR A WOMAN’S SAKE. 


hearts in the world, knew where to draw the line, and 
stood, at times, very much on her dignity. 

Is that Silas’s face, which, all flushed and mirthful, 
is peeriny over the hedge, as he makeo the last inquiry ? 

A sunbeam is falling full upon the upturned head, 
tinging the olive cheeks with golil, and throwing 
gleams of light among the darkness of his raven hair. 

Surely, no time like the present to sketch Silas 
Goodeve's picture; a task we are the more bound to do, 
as he will be one of the most prominent of the actore 
in our story. 

A dark face, the skin having that hue we call a gipsy 
tint; yet not a hard face—very far from that. The eyes 
are large and blue, and, when not irradiated, as now, 
by careless mirth, full of a dreaminess, which, together 
with their long, black lashes, give them the softness of 
agirl’s. Indeed, the whole upper part of Silas’s face 
is feminine in its character though the mouth and 
thin are full of resolution and daring. 

To see only the eyes, forhead, and silky hair, yon 
would say it might be he head of a poet—of a dreamer, 
who saw visions in the day as well as in the night; and 
who—oh, sweet prerogative of youthful fancy !—peo- 
pled with a myriad bright creations each forest nook, 
each solitary glade, and silvery stream. 

“Ts that you, Miss Jane?" 

“Yes; I want you, Silas.” 

With a bound light as a stag’s, the boy clears the 


hedge: and then, as he stands before the young woman, | 
your heart also stands still, and a fevling of sadness } 


blights your former pleasurable emotion. 

You gee at a glance that Silas Goodeve is deformed. 
The figure, which for its breadth should have been 
much taller, is slightly bent forward—one shoulder, 
the right one, being munch higher than the other. His 
arms were long, yet their movements are graceful, and 
their size well fitted to the broad and powerful bust; 
but his legs were short by comparison, and slightly 
bowed. 

A deformed ficure, doubtless, yet every muscle is of 
steel; and, still to continue our first smile of the stag, 
there is, despite his malformation, a grace in his wild, 
free movements which we associate with a forest-bred 
creature, a climber of rocks, a leaper of streams—a 
sense of freedom, of strength fed by constant movement, 
and by light and air. 

“You will deliver this letter only into Mr. Orms- 
by’s own hands,” said Jane, atter haying instructed him 
as to his errand, 

“ Should he ask any questions ?” demanded the boy. 

“You bring the letter from me, that is all. Iam beg- 
ging his influence for a cousin of mine who— But he 
will ask no questions, I am sure.” 

“ And the answer 7” 

“You will leave it for me here, with Mrs, Norris. 
You mustn’t come up to the Hall, for Sir Hugh might 


be angry if he knew that I had asked a favor trom any- | 


one but himself.” 

“T'm glad [ haven't to come to the Hall; father has 
told me never to put my foot overits threshold. Why, 
I don’t know; but it wouid be wrong to disobey him.” 

“Very wrong. yo 
parents, Silas,” said Jane, who, pruud ot her position 
as class-teacher at a neighboring Sunday-school, was 
always anxious when opportunity offered to “improve 
the occasion,” especially when, as in the present case, 
Silas’s filial obedience was decidedly to her lady's ad- 
vantage. 

They had, while talking, wandered a considerable 
way from the keeper's lodge; and as Jane Steer bade 
Silas good-by, with many parting injunctions to make 
all speed to Ormsby Tower, and not to lditer on the 
way—the last a possiblity he scornfully rejected—they 
were standing knee-deep in fern, canopied by the 
branches of two oaks, which, interweaving above their 
heads, shut «ut all light but that which, stealing down 
through the rustling leaves, shook ont patches of 
brightness here and there, as a prodigal delights to dis- 
turb the stillness of a crowd by scattering suddenly a 
handful of coins from his purse. 

Silas watched Jane’s retreating form vanishing, re- 
appearing, then vanishing again, as she threaded the 
ribbon-like path that twisted in. and ont among the 
moss-covered trunks of the giant trees, till he can see 
her no longer; and not a sound disturbed the stillness 
but the rush of a hare or rabbit among the fern, or the 
sudden bursting into song of a choir of musicians, 
whose bright eyes and restless little wings kept time, 
as Silas thought, to their music. 

He still held the letter, having plucked a large, dry 
fern-leaf to wrap round it before returning it to his 
pocket, when he was startled by the crashing of bran- 
ches immediately behind him; and before he could 
turn, heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, and 
the missive he had promised to guard so faithfully was 
snatched from his grasp. 


CHAPTER IX. 
STAND AND DELIVER! 


Wirn a strength beyond his years, Silas shook off the 
grasp Bpee his shoulder, and, with his own hand, 
; raised, turned fiercely upon the purloiner of the 
etter. 


But the menacing hand dropped powerless to his 
side, and the hot blood retreated from his cheeks, as he 
found himself fave to face with his sather. 

It was Richard Goodeve who had snatched the letter 
from the hands of his son. 

“Turned postman, Silas? It’s scarcely like my son 
to run errands for the Hall,” 

The boy made an instinctive movement, as though 
he would grasp the letter, but his father put him back 
from him with his strong hand. 

“Since when uae you taken wages as one of the 
Willonghby lackeys?”’ 

isa | as) da tackey to any one,” said the boy, his hands 
still nervously twitching, and his eyes filled with tears, 


You must in all things obey your) 


“ And what did she offer you for the servic 

“Nothing!” replied Silas, indignantly. ‘Had she 
spoken of money, I would not have carried it at all.” 

“A good boy to despise money,’ 
{a laugh, that was more bitter than wmirthiul. “I 
would despise it, too, were it less necessary ; but, Silas, 
I do not choose that my son shall act as messenger be- 
tween persons so far removed in station as’’—here he 
glanced again at the address on the letter—‘‘ Mr. Perci- 


ont lknow sonething of the character of the corres- 
poudence. Go and sit down there. Do you hear? I 
am not used to have my will disputed.” 

With a frown, he pointed to the fallen trunk of a tree 
at some little distance, and—for the boy still hesitated 
—repeated his command more harshly ; adding, ‘It js | 
but right, since you are entrusted with its carriage, | 
that I should know the contents of this letter, and 14 
will,” 

Silas again sprung forward, but the seal was broken 
before he could interfere, 

“Oh, father !—what have you done?” 

“ Nothing that cannot be remedied,” was Goodeve’s 
reply as, putting back his son with lis large hand, he } 
deliberately drew out Lady Willoughby's letter from 
the now open envelope. 

** Father! —father!" said Silas, clasping his hands ; 
“don't readit? It’s notright! It can’t be right "’ 

A dark frown gathered ominously upon Goodeve's 
face, as he turned his angry eyes upon the boy. 

“Was it right for you, Silas, to disobey my com- 
mands, and feteh and carry for any one who takes 
| Wages, either in meal or malt, from Sir Hugh Willough- | 
by? My enemies should be your enemies; and Ij 
haven't a worse enemy than walks in the shoes of this 
Baronet." 

“But the letter is from Jane Steer !"’ pleaded the boy. 
“The whole thing was to be kept secret from Sir Hugh. 
She told me so herself; and ""—— 

Richard Goodeve, whose eyes had rapidly glanced over 
the open note, first started violently, then burst into a 
laugh. 

“Why, what a fool I am?” he said, as speaking to 
himself. “There’s not much harm in what the lad’s 
done. The girl’s a good girl after all. I’m sorry I 
opened her letter, but I can keep a secret as well as you 
ean, Silas. Iwas wrong; and all we've got to dois to 
re-seal the letter, and to hope the lass’s request will be 
granted.” 

Still laurhing, and with the air of one thoroughly re- | 
lieved in his mind, Richard Goodeye sat himself down | 
on a bank, and, to Silas’s great delight, proceeded to 
remedy, as far as possible, the evil he had done. 


’ said bis father, with | 


yal Ormsby and Miss Jane Steer, a lady’s-maid, with- } 


The seal, which was a large one, and quite plain, was 
broken across in a clear, straight line. At the best, it 
was a mere blotch of aseal, with more of the servants’ 
hall about it than any lady's boudoir. 

“Have you any matches, Silas?’ 

Silas produced two or three, carefully wrapped up in 
&@ piece of brown paper, and, not without hesitation, 
placed them in his father's hand, 

Without heeding the presence of the boy, he struck 
one ofthe matches smartly against the side of his loot, 
| and holding the flame thus produced some little dis- 
| tance from the wax, melted it sufficiently to take an 
| impression from a plain seal attached to a.pencil-case, 
which he had previously taken from his pocket, 

“ There,” he said; “that makes all right again. It’s 
not the proper thing, I know, to break the seal of a 
letter; but when my son is picked out to run to «nd; 
fro between two such houses as Oakwoods and Ormsby 
Towers, it’s but right that I should know what game’s 
afoot. You wear no one's livery as yet, Silas, my boy: 
and sooner than you should ever wear that of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, I would oa a bullet in your head, and— 
for I love you dearly—one in my own directly after- 
wards; but, as I've said, the girl’s a good girl, and you 
may do her errand with my free consent.” 

He gave back the letter to the boy. 

As he didso, theireyes met. The faceofthe father 
was no longer dark and frowning, but full of loving 
tenderness; and his large rough hand passed very, 
very gently over the curls of his deformed son. Wasit 
possible—but so it seemed to Richard Goodeve—that 
the boy shrank from the touch, and that his face cloud- 
edas he felt his’ father’s caress? \ 

“Why, what’s come over you, Silas? Have you 
grown to be afraid of me—of me? Ihave borne much 
in my time—very much more than most men are called 
upon to bear in this world; but I cling to my son's 
loye ss my son's love should cling to me.” 

Before the last words were well out of his lips, Silas's 
arms were round his father's neck, 

“Father, dear father !’’ he said; “ don’t speak in that 
Mmanner—please don’t. When I promised Jane Steer to 
carry her Jetter, I'd no thought that in doingso Ishould 
offend you?” : 

“Offend me? You silly little Silas, as long as it’s 
only Jane Steer who is mixed up in the matter, how 
ean it offend me? Jane wishes to befriend her relations, 
like the dutiful girl she is; for blood is stronger than 
water, as 1 know, my poor, lonely child.”’ 


Ha drew the child vowards him, and, as he pressed him 
tightly to his breast, kissed him affectionately on the 
forehead, As he did so, the boy started back, and 
uttered a cry—a cry of horror and indignation. 

“Who has hurt you like that?’ he asked, pointing to 
the angry mark of the whip-lash, which he noticed, 
for the first time, on his father’s face. 

With one of those wayward outbursts of temper, now 
80 frequent with him, Richard Goodeve pushed his son 
roughly away, rising at the same time to his feet. 
“Hurt me! what do you mean?” 

“The mark upon your face!” said the boy; again 
alarmed at his father’s violence. 


mark betore.”” 

‘It must have been a terrible blow,” observed Silas, 
“and 4 painiul one.” 

Instinctively, the farmer's hand traveled upwards to 
his face, and he ground out something like an oath 
from between his clenched teeth. “It was terrible 
blow; and if life and strength be spared me, I'll lay an 
axe to the root of the tree thatdidit. Why do you keep 
staring atme in that fashion? Perform tle errand 
you have undertaken, and let it be the very last you do 
for either man, woman, or child who serves tue iamily 
of Willonghby.” 

Silas would have still lingered, for Richard Goodeve 
had not been alwaysthe harsh, mioody man he now 
was, and the son loyed the father dearly; but the lat- 
ter waved him impatiently away, and pointed in the 
direction of Ormsby Towers. 

“Go bP” 

There was no disobeying Richard Goodeve when he 
spoke in the tone of stern command which he now 
used, so Silas, with light feet, but a heavy heart, 
bounded away. The farmer watched him, till his mis- 
siiapen figure had disappeared among the trees ; then, 
still muttering between his clenched teeth, struck his 
own breast fiercely. 

“Do what I will, I cannot keep down the demon that 
is within me; eyen the voice of my own ron conjures 
it up, and fans the fire that is burning in my breast. 
My Lady's name is too sweet a morse] tor my mouth, 
is it, Sir Hugh? Before forty-eight hou's are over, it 
shall be the talk of Gatford, and the coarsest lips shall 
couple it with jests; all shall speak of it with scorn. 
A great revenge, yet not enough, not near encugh, to 
satisfy the craving I have here.’ 

Again the unhappy man clutched at his breast, as 
though, indeed, a consuming fire burned within him, 
and tortured him beyond endurance. 

“I guessed by whom the letter. was sent when I 
overheard the girl’s instructions to Silas. What a rid- 
dle of riddles is a woman's heart! She has not seen 
this man fur years, and yet she does not hesitate to 
risk all for her love |’* 

“Lovel” he repeated, still speaking aloud, as he 
strode away through the wood, taking the direction of 
the road that led to Gatford. “It must. be love that 
induces one so high and proud to throw even prudence 
to the winds, and appoint a meeting with her loyer 
here—even here—on her husband's own estate. Well, 
mine is a stronger passion, and if she, a woman, will 
risk so much for her love, why should J hesitate at any 
act by which I can gratify my hate?’ 

As he passed on, crashing his way through the bushes, 
as disdaining all bstacles which would turn him from 
the direct road to the point he had in view, we will, ex- 
ercising the author’s privilege of clairvoyance, our- 
selves read the contents of the letter with which Silas 
is posting to Ormsby Towers. 

‘* Percivil Ormsby "'—thus it began—"if your long 
absence from England has not entirely obliterated my 
existence from your memory, lef me recall to"you the 
name of Helen; and, for the sake of ‘Auld lang syne,’ 
implore you to see me at once, as I have something—a 
something of terrible importance—to tell you concern- 
ing one for whom you, in years gone by, pro‘essed a 
& warm friendship, and for whom I now claim alike 
your aid and counsel. I cannot—I dare not—say more 
in this hurried note, which I write with a trembling 
hand and a brain fevered almost to madness; butif 
you will meet me at the old yew tree in the Silvery 
Wood, at twelve o’clock to-night, I will be there. Only 
send one word in answer, and let that word be ‘ Yes.’”” 

Such were the contents of Laly Willoughby’s letter 
to Percival Ornisby, of Ormsby Towers. A mysterious 
letter, and a dangeroug one to be read by other eyes 
than those for whose perusal it had been penned, 

“ What can be this secret of terrible importance whieh 
is to be kept a mystery from the husband, and yet is to 
be whispered into a former lover's ear? Whatever it 
is,” mused Goodeve, the old stern frown settling down 
upon his heavy brows, while the scar upon his face seem- 
ed to grow redder and more distinct as he spoke— 
“ whatever it is, the fact of her ladyship’s meeting Mr. 
Percival Ormsby secretly, and at midnight, will answer 
my purpose, no matter what the result to others may 
be.” 


— 


CHAPTER X. 
A SMALL TEA-PARTY. 


Mr. Danret Scrarron has gone up to London on 
business; and Mrs. Daniel Scratton, being of a sociable 
disposition, has taken advantafe of her liege lord’s ab- 
sence toinvite a few female friends to join her in dis- 
cussing what our great grandmothers would have called 
a*‘ lish of tea,” 

The evening, by one of those inconsistencies so com- 
mon in our variable climate, is asa chilly asthe day had 
been suitry; the window-curtains are drawn close, thatre 
ootrusive eye may gaze into tie little paricr; the fire is 
built up as high as the topmost bar—a piece of extravya- 
gance never ventured upon when Miser Scratton is at 
home; the hearth is clean swept; and, to use Mrs. 
Scratton’s phrase of self-commendation, “every 
looks as neat as a daisy, and as clean as a new pin.” 

The water is bubbling in the urn, a tragrant steam 
arises from the teapot as Mrs. Scratton, on hospitable 
cares intent, lifts up its shining lid to peer inside. The 
pliablecrumpet and oleaginous muffin are piled up side 
by side; while the assembled ladies, some five in num- 
ber, are, though belonging to the best society of Gat- 
ford, not above topping, tailing and eating the toothsome 
but homely shrimp. Biffens, whom her mistress took 
into her confidence on these festive occasions, had gone 
so far as to suggest winkles, but was sternly rebuked. 
If Mrs. Scratton’s appetite was not quite #0 aristocratia 


“Oh, that! It’s a blow I got from a branch in push. | 98 her other tastes, she felt the necessity that the line 


| 
i 


shoull be drawn somewhers, and she drew it at a 
shrimp. { 

“Ydon't know what you mean, missus, by callin’ win- 
kles and wilks (wuelks) food for the vulgar !’* grum- 
bled Biffens, sticking to her point; “but if I was a 
queen, I'dalways have ‘em for tea—and tor breaktast 
tov, for that matter ; and Id make the Prime Minister- | 
ing (which was the term Biffens used for tue heal of | 
tue government) stand behind my cuair with @ long | 
pin to pall ‘em out fur me,” 

The cumpimy seated round the tea-table consisted of 
Mrs. Doidrum, the wits of Dr. Doldrum, the leading 
practitioner in Gatford; Mrs. Polmore, the attorney s 
lady ; Mrs. Peck, the corn-chandler’s considerably bet- 
ter half. if size be taken asacriterion ; and Mrs. Hur- 
dottle, widow of Captain Harbottle, who, as Mrs. Har- 
bottle was in the habit of atilirming, was “ nipped likea 
flowerinits bloom,” the nipping in his case arising 
from no untimely .rost, but from an experimental en- 
doavor on tue part of the gallant captain to nouriyi | 
the tre: of lite solely upon alcohol. 

Mr3. Seratton, who “did tie honors,’ was more than 
usualy grand on su*h occssion:, replenishins tue rip- | 
idly emptied cups with a stately grace that marké1 her 
as fitted to be 4 don’zen of another and far higher | 
sphere, and hovering over tie sugar-basin with a pair | 
of pain ully elongated nippers, a legacy from her 
inot.ier, and which, as Miser Scratton would often spite- 
fully obszrve, was noarly all crest, and very little silver. 

«For my part,” said Mrs. Peck, who, being the fattest 
of the party, was consequently the best naturel, “I 
ain’t agoin’ to belisye no such cock-and-bull story. 
Jane Steer, as is my laly’s confidential maid, was down 
at our place this morning, and m-ntioned, ech per- 
mise’us, that her mistress had been co.fined to her bed 
for thesa list two days.” 

Mrs. Ssritton snapped at a piece of sugar spitefully 
with the nippers, and gave a prolonged sniff. Ifit was 
her duty to swe:t n the cups, it was also her pleasure 
to throw a prepouderating amount of acid into the con- 
versation, ‘ 

“Confidential mail! That's just where it is, Mrs. 
Peck. Aclose fis ii Jane St-er; sie glides here, thers, | 
and eyerywhors ; but uot a worl do you get out of her 
unless she pleasos.”” 

“ Besides,"’ putin Mrs. Doldrumm, along-faced, hollow- 
eve, blue-sippe | pers nage, wliom tie youth of Gatior | 
hal christened “Blue Pill ant Black Draught,” antl 
was popularly supposed by tie lightinfantry in ques- | 
tion ty live upon unsuccess il puultices and the rins- | 
ing of puysic bottles—* besides, Doldrum toldm e, in 
cof leuse, of course, that the guard, who, poor fellow, 
is a patient of D.'s, told him, in confidence also, that he 
r-coguizol tue ring on her lalyship’s finger.’’ 

“ Spl didn't Farmer Goodeve te:l our clerk, Sharples, 
antl, for thamatter of thit, Scratton too, that he saw! 
her vil thrust aside fora mo.nent, as so had a clear 
of yiew her ladyship s face?" 

“ Cooleval If you mona Richar 1 Goodeye of Denton 
Hoith, I ghoulin’t advice you to trust to anytiing that 
he says,” ubssrved Mri. Podmor3, tie attorney's lady, | 
‘L wouldn't beliove him upon oath, even in court. Of} 
cours: Ippeat professionally.’’ 

Mrs. Po lmore was alittle woman, with what would | 
bive ben large fettures, but thatat their temminations | 
thoy hal been wall filed down, as thous’ she had been 
alivyer's cliont instead of a l.wyer’s wi‘e, and had 
herself undergon? the rasping process of the law. 

“ Ws owes a great deal ot money ; I know that,” said 
Mrs. Sratton, with emphasis; ‘“‘an1 I’ve heard Daniel 
say—anl if any man knows, i5’s Danisl—that befvre 
very long, neither he nor Lis son will have @ roof to 
covor tuent,” 

“All poor mon are dangerous,” said Mrs. Captain 
Harbdottls, speaking for tuo first tinie, and speaking I 
tuickly, as through a wall of muffin, ‘‘‘{t used tobe} 
an observation of Captain Hirbottle’s, that directly'a | 
man becanig po-r, hd should be got rid of somehow.” 

“Got rid of!" criod Mrs. Peck, much shocked. “What 
do you mean ?”’ 

/ “Well, pass »lon somewhoro, intonnother country or 
paris, or sojuetiing,. where lie couldn't bo always 
coming across peaple who knew him better off. Its 
@ yery pain ul thing tor them, you know, and shows, 
as dear Captain Harbottle uselto say, that he has no 
cop sideration {ur the feeling of others.’’ 


YOR A WOMAN'S SARE, 


As this opinion very naturally was by no means 
shared by the lawyer's lady, she was sorewiug up her 


lips as a preliminury tor un acrimonious retort, when | 


Mrs. Scratton, wuo saw the danger, hastened, with 
much tact, to bring back the conversation tv tho pros- 
pects of Goodeve and his son. 

“Should the worst come to the worst,” she said, 
“the boy, at least, will havea home to goto. Hasnt 
he got an aunt living over by Dripley Bridge ?”’ 

“ Bessia Mathews, you mean?” said Mrs. Doldrum, in 
her usual sepulchral tones. ‘‘Yes; I’ve heard the 
Doctor speak ot her ; avery bad character, I believe.”” 

“ Bad!” ejaculated Mrs. Peck. 

“ Obstinate, if you like the word better, though, to 
my mind,it’s the samo thing. She's been ailing for 
years, but won't touch a drop of physic; and when- 
ever she s.laid up with the rbeumatics, or such like, 
she always keeps a mop and a pail of water within her 


| arms reach, to souse any doctor who may be brought 


to her door.” 
* Does she live alone ?” asked Mrs. Harbottle. 

“No; sho keeps one little girl with her, whom she 
calls ‘ Daisy,’ or some such stupid name,’’ replied Mrs, 


' Seratton, to whom the question was addressed; * bo- 


cause she found her when a baby under 4 hedge, and 


the ugly scar on Richard Goodeve's face, and had no 
| fancy to run the risk ofa similar disfigurement. 

“ Good night, ladie: ood night. My best compli- 
ments to all at Pasar apie you don’t seem well, Mrs. 
Doldrum. i'm afraid you don't take care of yourself,” 

All this Scratton said rapidly, as he held the parlor 
door wide open, with a somewhat significant alacrity, 
bowing to euca ofthe ladies as they passed out. 

Mrs. Doldr:im was the lust to take leave. 

Her voice, sepulchral before, was now munifled, and 
) her words came with difficulty, in consequence of the 
| weight of solids with which she had oppressed her 
respiwatory organs, . 

“Iam far from well, as you obserye, Mr. Scratton ; 
and yet all D’s leisure time, as he often says, is taken in 
{making up prescriptions for me. Still, I’m grateful 
that Im spared so long, when so many of the dear 
doctor's patients are under the churchyard mould.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Bivens, as she closed the hall-door 
with so much abruptness behind the suffering lady ca 
to compel her to periorm 4 very undignified descent 
from the steps into the street. “You're a nice harticle, 
I don't think, to talk about right-minded Christ-i-ans, 
and of sending little innocent babies to be hand-nns ed 
in poor-‘ouses. If I'd my will, I'd physic you, and 


took her home to her cottage, instead of seuding hor! pauperiss you, and oakumpick you too, 1 would! I 


to the poorhonse.” 

“As any rigut-minded Christian would have dono,’ 
chimed in the wile of the doctor. 

Here Biffens, who was now busy removing the tea- 
things, brought the empty muffin-plate intosharp con- 
tact with Mrs, Doldrum’s head, not only disarranging 
that lady's coiffare, but prolucing a bump, which was 
certainly not the bump of benevolence. 

Whether this was done by accident or design no ono 
but Biffeus horself conld determine; and as she kept 
her own counsel, and was proiuse in apology, the mat- 
ter will ever remain uncertain. 

The conversation languisle 1 for some time after this 
little incident, and only revived again when, as a pro- 
Himinary to her gnests' departure. Mrs. Scratton put a 
sinall stand of spirit-botileson tho table, together with 
a decanter of certain, or, rather, uncertain, mixtura 
known as “ sherry wine,” conducive of much internal 
disturbance in waat is terme l “ genteel families.” 

Mrs. Peck and Mrs. Harbottle took spirits and water 
—only, of coursé, as a preventive to any sudden chill 
they might otaerwise encounter in their homeward 
walk. 

Mrs. Scratton, Mrs. Podmore, and the Doctor's lay, 
took sherry wine; tite two first, because it showed 
them accustomed to the higher walks of society; and 
the last mentioned laly—her experience in physic- 
taking having so habituated her to nauseous com- 
pounds—from sheer liking. 

It was over these ex‘iilarating drinks that poor Lady 
Willoughby’s reputation, as Ric 
prophesied it woul: be; was torn into tatters—torn as 
with beak and claw—torn with all that venom and 
spite which belong to base and interior natures, when, 
by some unhappy chance, they have, or fancy they 
have, the power to drag down and sully one of those 
names wich have hitherto shone bright as a star 
above them. 

We must except from this conclave of harpies Mrs. 
Peck, the corn-chandler's wife ; that comely personage 
continuing to assert her unbelief in the strange ru- 
mors afloat concerning the lady of Oakwoods, practic- 
ally acting mp to the noble principle of our English law 
—that ail shall be treated as innocent till they have 
been proved guilty. 

“But if these reports should come to Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby’s ear, what then?’ demanded Mrs. Harbottle. 
“Something dreadful will surely happen.” 

She looked at Mrs. Scratton and Mrs, Podmoro 
when she propounded these questions, and those two, 
ladies looked at her, then at each other, then up totho 
ceiling, and. down on the floor, all the time gravely 
siaking their heals, 

“Situated ua my husband is regarding Sir Hugh’’—— 
began Mrs, Podmore, in a measured voice—so measured 
that it gave Mrs. Seratton time to cut in before her 
sentence was fihished— 

“Closely connected as Soratton is with the Baronet, 
Lalmost look upon any scandal falling upon Oakwoods 
asa family matter; anl therefors, feeling as I do. for 


ard Goodeve had | 


s'pose I shall get a wiggin’ Jrom missus for not givin’ 
her the hoftice when I heerd old Scratt " (by which fa- 
miliar abbreviation Miss Bitfens always designated her 
master behind his back) ‘‘a-ringin’ at the bell; but I 
knew if he went vp alone he'd ‘be sure to listen at the 
| door; so, if there wasn’t a jolly row then, there’d be 
one for sartin sure arterwards.”’ 

Bitfens, whe was at the foot of the stairs leading up 
to the parlor, paused as she said this, listened for a few 
moments, and rubbed her hands with great glee. 

“They're at it now! Well, if ever 1 gets married, 
sooner than I'd live such a cat an’ dog liie as they do, 
| I’d spend ajl my time in a back wash'us, and sleep under 
the sink alony with the black beadles.”’ 

Sosaying, she dived down into the land-agent’s house, 
and, though oiten heard to laugh as the sound of dis- 
puting was waited to her from above stairs, was seen ne 
more. 


| CHAPTER XI.) 
DANIEL SCRATTON 18 PUZZLED. 


“You'L, understand, Mrs. Scratton, that I’m not to 
be eaten out of house and home by your hungry, gos. 
siping friends. What's the use of my saving and saving, 
) that I may scrape enough money together to make a 
| gentleman of "Dolphus "' (‘Dolphus was Scratton’s son) 
; “and a lady of you, it the latter's possible 7’ 

“Lady ofme? Come, I like that ejaculated Mrs: 
Scratton, white with wrath ; for the quarrei alluded te 
by Biffens in the last chapter was at its height. “I 
’Dolphus has a drop of blovd in his body, I should like 
to know from which side it comes.” 

“Blood in his body!’ laughed Scratton, derisively. 
“Money in his pocket: Muoney’s the only circulating 
medium that keeps body and soul together now-a-days, 
Sukey.” 

*‘Sukey! My name's Seraphina, Mr. Scratton |" 

“Well, as it was the only name your mother was 
ours legally to bestow upon you, you're right to stick 
; to it.” 
| “What do you mean by that, Mr. Scratton? When 
| you first knew my mother ’’—— 

“She was Mrs. Fitkin—little Fitkin, the hairdresser’, 
wife,” interrupted Scratton ; and fool enough to be 
above her husband's business.” > 

** Because my mother was a lady ; becauze my mother 
knew t © aristocracy intimately—living with it, so to 
speak, under the same root, as oiten I’ve heard her tell 
you,” : eit bs v 

It will be observed as one among the many eccentric 
habits of the land-ayent’s wife, that she always spoke 
of the aristocracy as an individual ; never tailing, for 
an instance, when chance brought her into conyersa- 
tion with Sir Hugh to propound the question ag ty 
whether he had leit the aristocracy quite well in Lon- 
dou?” to which the Baronet never failed to reply— 
for’ Mrs, Sratton’s ‘pretensions greatly amused him— 


“Thope that things won’t come to that pass with ; poor dear Sir Hugh, itis my duty—I may say'’—dar!- |. ia trAcewa kai aie 
( Richard Goodeve,” said good Mrs. Peck, witia righ. |inga propitiatory ;lance at Mrs. Podmore, who was ese the aristocracy was not only extremely well, but 
“I knew him a fine young feller, with one of tho hand- | evidently smarting at the interruption—‘‘it is our duty 


“Your mother told a pack of lies, which no ona but 


| 
| 


somest faces aud heartiest lauyhs to be seen or hear 
within'twoenty miles round Gator]. -It was his wile 
dying upact Richard. I've o‘ten hetrd him gay, that it I 
it ha in’t ha’ been for the littls baby as she left behind 
her, hol jnst have taken down his gun from over tho 
chimbley, an l have blown hia brains out, he was that 
Ina] to loso her." 

“Tt's a pity “he diln’t do it, then,” put in the 
lawyer's wile, with a disdainfal toss of the hoad, “ in- 
stoal of atickins himself up against his botters, L'vo 
heard Podmore say that, rather than give way upon 
any point upon which he chose to consi(ler hitmself 
right, he'd go to law upon the mere question of a! 
bropma‘i *k,’” 

“Bottor emigrabs,”” sail Mrs, Harbottle, still slowly 
masti «ating. “That waa another of tha dear Captain's 
rownedica. What right has a fellow who can’t pay his 
sway to have a will of his own? . That's how Harbottle 
putit. ‘Lio him nsck aul heels, put him aboard some- 
thing, antsiip him off somowhere, with a full under- 
standing tat ho ia to bo shot or hung if ever he ven- 
tures to rotnrn.” 

“{ don’t think that would bo law,” remarked Mrs. 
Podmors, donbt-nlly. 

- “It woul | bo martial law, ma’am,” said the Captain’s 
widow. “I'vo howl Hirbottle a tousan | times say , 
teat, if he cold have his way, there should be no other | 
law in Entland; and thatthe only good use he ever 

knew parchment put to, was when it covered the top of 

a drum.” 


to have the whole matter thoroughly sifted, Now, if! 
Mr. Polmore, as cir Hugh's. legal adviser, would only 
drop 2 hint that might induce the baronet to’— 

“ Polmore drop a hint!’’ eried the lawyer's wife, 
very much startled by this proposition. ‘‘I wouldn't 
suggest such a thing to him fora hundred pounds ; 
and I’m suré he wouldn't touch upon the subject to 
Sir Hugh fora thousand. Sir Hugh has a hasty tem- 
por at the best of times, and Podmore is what I may 
eul a neryous—a very ueryous man; but Mr. Seratton, | 
as wo all know, is’’—— 2 

“Is what?” asked a yoico at her elbow. “Is what? 
Nothing would give me greater pleasure, I'm sure, than 
to hear my character from the lips of Mrs. Podmore.” 


All eyes were turned in the direction of the voico, 
and there stood Miser Scratton himself, his hard, 
money-box mouth grinning from ear to ear, and his 
nena ag usual, placking energétically at his chin- 
utt. 

“What is Mr, Scratton, oh, Mrs. Podmore?" 


“One who is not afraid of anybody, I should think,” 
replied the lawyer's wife—who was quite equal to the 
oceasion—with a sprightly air; ‘and, therefore, just 
the person to open Sir Hugh’s eyes or his ears to what 
everybody else is talking about.” 

“Thank you,” reptied Scratton. ‘Sir Hugh is a man 
of hasty temper, and Isee no reason in burning my 
fingers by pulling other persons chestnuts from the | 
firo.”” And as ho said this, he saw in his mind’s oye 


yourself ever believed in,” said the polite Scratton > 
adding, impatientiy, ‘80 don't you bow fool, Sukey, if 
it’s not asking too much of you.” : 

There were certain tones in Miser Scratton’s voice, 
and 4 certain light in his small, cunning eyes, that 
when recognized by his wife, rarely failed to have upon, 
her a quieting effect; so she tossed her head, and 
merely observed, after a prolonged sniff, “that silk 
purses were not to be male out of sows’ ears, and that 
Daniel Scratton would never bea gentleman,” 


“But his son shall be, and hold a head up among 
the very best in the land,” cried Scratton, striking 
his open palm down upen the table, to emphasize 
his words. “I wasn’t born in a workhouse, Stkey, 
not to know what money ig worth. I determinéd 
to haye money at all risks—at any sacrifice. I be- 
gan as 6 lad, by scraping together ha’pence, and 
then I became a lord—a king—among those lads who, 
having no ha’pence of their own, came to me to beg or 
borrow. . From copper, I got on by degrees to silver, 
and from silver to gold; and gold will buy land, and 
land will get honors. Miser Scratton |—Miser Scratton t 
that's the name they’ye given me, and I rejoice in it; 
for nobody who comes to me for aid, expects a foolish 
liberality. He borrows, that he may eat; I lend, that 
he may be eaten. Now, let there be no mors such 
senseless extravagance as this.’ And he indirated tho 
decanters and glasses on the table. ‘ Let thoss women 
talk ag much as they please concerning Sir Hugh Wil 


. 


Joughby and his private affairs; the more scandal they 
talk the better, but it mustn't be talked here. I’ve my 
game to play; and my game is your game, and, above 
all, “Dolphus’s game; and if, instead of wasting my 
substance by feeding all tie idle gossips of Gatiord, you 
work with me, obeying only my directions, you shall, 
before you die, ride in your own carriage, and see your 
son ® member of Parliament—in Parliament! do you 
hear that, Sukey?—though his father was born in a 
workhouse |" 

The woman, who was as narrow-minded and covetous 
as she was pretentious and vain, listened attentively; 
for no one knew botter than herself when her husband 
was in earnest. In one thing, at least, this precious 
pair were in perfect unison—yiz., pride in, and affection 
for, their only son, Adolphus Albert Arthur Scratton, a 
light-haired, weak-eyed, meuly-faced boy, in the seventh 
year of his aye. 

It was for this child that Miser Scratton now hoarded 
and schemed; and it was to discuss plans far more ex- 
tensive and dariny than any he had yet confided to his 
wife, that Daniel Scratton drew his chair near hers, and 
eontinu’d talking till the bell of Gatford Church an- 


nounced that it wanted but two more hours to mid- | 


night. 

Then Scratton rose; and taking a large key from a 
drawet, and acandie from a table, prepared to descend 
into his private office. 

“Where did you leave Sir Hugh?” asked Mra. Scrat- 
ton. 

"At the ‘White Hart.” He had been all day with his 
friend Sir Henry Calverley, but wished to see-me be- 
fore his return to Oakwoods. He was greatly excited; 
and, for the first time in my life, I noticed that he had 
been drinking.’ 

“What! Sir Hugh?” 

“TI never sawa man, sochanged. Hadall the hours 
been years since we last met, taey could not have made 
a greater difference.” 

“Tn what way ?’”” 

“His face was drawn and hacgard, and fearfully pale; 
his eyes were sunken, an full of a strange light—not 


atall a pleasant light to see; and at times, when he | 


Jaughed, and tossed down glass after glass of the wine 
before him, I felt inclined to make a grasp at the near- 
est bell-rope. He looked more like @ maniac than a 
sane man.’”’ 
“Can he have heard of these reports about his wife?” 
“That's the only explanation I can find for his be- 
havior—behavior the more extraordinary in a man 


usually so cold and sel possessed.” 


“What did he want to see you for?” 
‘Why, that is the strangest part of the matter, 


postponed to the morning; but he would hear of no 
postponement ;,and“’ (for he had sent for Podmore) 
“also bade us take down his instructions at once.” 

“I suppose, Daniel, dear, I mustn't ask what they 
were?” said Mrs. Scratton, with an exeass of amiability 
grin, 

“45 the results will bs public enough to-morrow, I 
ean dispense with secresy to-night. Podmore puts in 
an execution at Goodev~’s farm for costs, hitherto 
allowed to stand over; and I, though without appear- 
ing inthe matter myself, am to do thesame th.ng for 
rent due on Jan] appertaining to Oakwoods,” 

“And what will Goodeve do?” 

“Out and run with whatever little personal bag and 
baggage he can scrape ey gwed| When everything's 
fold up, there’s enough Pay all demands in full, 
though some cunning rogue of a London money-lend- 
er” (and as he said this, Scratton, who seemed to con- 
sider the whole thing as a capital joke, chuckled amaz- 
ingly) ‘has been beforehand with little Podmore and 
the baronet by putting a man in early this morning on 
8 bill of wale, comprising Goodeve’s farm, stock and 
furniture. “No it’s all up with Richard; and, speak- 
ing asan old friend, I sould; if asked, recommend 
ehange of air—say, Australia |’" 

With this, Richard Goodeve’s Jriend left the room ; 
and descending into the business portion of the house, 
passed through his clerk's office, deserted for the night, 
and énteréd his own private office, the green-baize- 
covered double door of which he locked carefully be- 
hind him. 

fecure from the possibility of interruption, Miser 
&cratton unlocked the massive fron door of a safe deeply 
embedded in the stonework of the wall, and taking from 
the breast-pocket of his coat a note-case, drew near the 
light, which he had placed upon the table, to examine 
its contents. 

The contents, though small in bulk, were large in 
valug, consisting of two one thousand pound notes, 
‘which, as he held them, one after the other, up to the 
light, Scratton surveyed for some minutes with a sort 
of speechless ecstasy. 

At last, and with a profound sigh, he replaced them 
in the note-case, saying as he did so, *Now, what on 
esrth couli have Sea P Sir Hugh Willoughby insist 
upon my receiving this sum ‘to-night? True, it’s my 
due upon the land which I:ve sold him, but not before 
to-morrow, mid-day; yet directly little Podmore was 
fone, he insisted on my winding up the transaction, 
taking the money, and giving a receipt, which, as I am 
always loth to cross a gentleman's fancy, especially 
when he is inclined to be quarrelsome, and never refuse 
money under any circumstances, I did according to 
directions.” 

He placed the" note-book and notes in the safe, 
slammed to the heavy iron door, and locked it care- 
fully. This done, he returned to the table; and rub- 
bing his nose with the key, mused for some minutes, 
standing. 

" The baronct has decidedly laid down more wine to- 
day than is good for him, or he wouldn't have thrown 
thousand-pound notes aboutin the manner he did. I 
Wwonder'whether he'll remember to-morrow all that 
Passed Hetween us to-night? Not a word ofit, I’ll be 


it 
being upon business that could very well have been | senses, 


that caused her wily partner to indulge in a cynical | 


FOR A WOMAN'S. SAKE 


bound. Should he lose my receipt now! There were 
| no witnesses, and—bah! that’s impossible; there’s a 

Providence that protects drunken men, and Sir Hugh 
wasn’t precisely drunk when I left him—only getting 
on that way rapidly.” 

For some mirutes longer, the land-agent continued 

tomuse, still slowly rubbing his nose with the key, 
| when the thought occurred to him that he would just 
step round to the “ White Hart,” and see if the Baronet 
had departed, 

“If not, I can borrow the landlord's little cob, and 
accompany Sir Hugh part of the way. It promised to 
i be a fine night; and if there’s anything in the old pro- 
yerb, that aman opens his heart in his cups, I may 
hear something to my advantage.” 

With Daniel Scratton, action ever trod close upon the 
heels of resolve. In less than five minutes after locking 
up the safe, he was in the High Street, walking rapidly 
| towards the ‘‘ White Hart,” whose large portico shone 
waite in the moonlight some hundred yards or so from 
his own dwelling. 

He had just reached the entrance to the stable-yard, 
lover which a lamp was burning, when a man mounted 
upon a powerful horse dashed outso rapidly, that had 
not Scratton sprung nimbly aside, he must have been 
inevitably thrown down and ridden over. 

The danger had been imminent, but the land-agent 
retained his presence of mind, though his surprise was 
great, and he took a little time to recover himself. 

In the horseman riding so madly, he had recognised 
Sir Hugh. 

It was a momentary glance only, as horse and rider 
shot by him like.a flash; but never, never did Scratton 
forget tat livid, anguish-stricken, desperate face upon 
| which the lamp-light streamed for a moment as it 
passed out of tie stable-yard into the night. 

“Oi think the bar’net be madas a March hare !’’ said 
the ostler, as he saddled the cob at Scratton’s command, 
and helped him to mount. “He pitched this piece of 
crumpled peaper at me as he giv’ his chesnut the spur, 
and nigh rode me down at th’ same toime.” 

“Paper! What paper?” demanded Scratton, anxi- 
ously. 

“This!” and the ostler exhibited his prize, which 
was nothing less than afiye-pounanote. ‘“ He chucked 
it roight at my ‘ead. ‘You've been a civil fellow, Joe,’ 
says he; ‘and this night I means to pay all my debts;’ 
then he diys the spur into th’ chesnut, and sends ma 
flyin’ roight slap into the muck-heap.” 

“* Was he drunk?” asked Scratton, ag he gathered the 
reins in his hands. 

“Wuill, the fi’-pun’ note looks loike it,” returned the 
man. “ Butif ever I see] mortal man clean out of his 
Sir Hugh was that same to-night.” 

“If he shoul? lose the receipt!” thought Scratton. 
And settling hims.1f wellin the saddle, he clattered 
down the High Strocts t 


CHAPTER XII. 
FIninG THE TRAIN. 


For the reader’s bottor understanding of what is to 
follow, itis necessary we go back some few hours prior 
to the events recorded in onr last chapter. 

It was with much difficulty that Sir Hugh had en- 
trusted to his old friend, Sir Henry Calverly, the mat- 
ter upon which he so greatly desired his advice. 

Sir Henry, bluff and hearty, a frank genleman of the 
good old school, who disdained all bye-paths as long as 
there was.a straight road to anything, at once counseled 
his friend to confide, with all possible delicacy, the 
whole business to Lady Willoughby herself. “It 


j Would then be easy for her to disprove all these 


baseless. rumors and stupid reports, which, though 
quite uaworthy of belief, ara none the less disagrvo- 
able.’ 

“You may depend nRan it, Hugh, my boy,” said 
Calverly, ‘that the whole business will resolve itself 
into this—that her ladyship’s maid, or sone such un- 
derstrapper, bas been making free with her ladyship’s 
rings; and, upon a promise of a free pardon, will make 
a full confession. But,” added the old Squire, with 
more of seriousness in his yoice than he had yet used, 
“It's @ matter that demands immediate attention. 
Such a scandal, if widespread, is like a neglected 
cancer, impossible to be eradicated.” 

it was with a full determination to follow his friend’s 
advice that Sir Hugh Willoughby re-entered Gatford, 
pausing only to refresh his horse, according to custom, 


| called a “ brown study,” dreami 


at the “ White Hart.” 
his time he was shown intoa far different room 
m the one “over the stables.” And the buxom 
landlady hastened to quit her snuggery behind the bar, 
to wait upon the Baronet herself. 
* Here's a letter, Sir Hugh, that has just been left in 


| the bar,’ said the landlady, as for the third time she 
| reappeared in the room, to see that so important a 


guest was quite comfortable. 

“Do you mean a letter forme?” asked the Baronet, 

with a start; for he was vitting absorbed in what is 

y_watching the ever- 
changing foruis in the coal fire. For though, in this 
early autumn time, t e mid-day sun had not yet lost 
its scorching power, the evening made you shiver, and 
the night wind, blowing from the north, chilled you to 
the bone, 

“A begging-letter, I.should think, Sir Hugh.. It's 
sealed with a waler, a8 you will perceive, and was left 
by a'tramp, who said he was working his way aayough 

e 


the town, and had been paid to deliver it by a man 
had met on the road!" |. 
Sir Hngh Willoughby, his thoughts not yet quite 
out of dreamJand, glanced at the letter as it lay on the 
| table where the landlady. had, deposited it, and ro: 
marked carelessly that the handwriting was bad enough 
to have emanated from the tramp himself; and then, 


for a tresh cigar, his hand rested upon the blotched and 


without opening, or even touching it, told the land- 
lady he would ring when he wanted arzything, and the 
door haying closed upon her, continued to build up 
thonghts out of the faces in the fire. He had forgotton 
all about the letter, till, in feeling about to find a light 


blotted envelope. 

“This will do,” he said; but with a feeling of justice 
before he consigned it to the flames he broke the seal and 
glanced at the contents. 

As moved by a galyanic shock, he sprung to his feet, 
and holding it at arm’s length from him, his eyes con- 
ning the ill-written lines, read them again and again. 

A blurred scraw] it was—blurred and ill-spelt, but the 
writing on. the wall that startled Belshazzar was not 
more deadly in its prophecy of evil. 

Difficult at first to decipher, ea~h werd soon rtood out 
plain and clear, and, as though branded with hot iron, 
burnt into the brain and heart of the reader. The worde- 
were not many, and ran thus: 


“ To-night lady willoughby meets Mister Ormeby Un- 
der the Old yew tree in the silvery Wood. the time is 
Midnight! seein is Beleevin! 

“a FRenp !” 


Crumpling the letter in his hand, the Baronet paced 
the room with hurried and uncertain steps. 

“I'm the dupe of some vile plot,” he said, “a plot 
that, unless I unrayel it ationce, I shall go mad !”” 

He rang the bell, ordered more wine, which he dratik 
almost as soon as brought; themagain called for more, 
and read and re-read the letter, till Scratton, who saw 
him afterwards, said with truth that he was literally in 
a state of madness. Were all his antagonists phantoms, 
creatures of the air, whose presence was. felt, but who 
defied the touch? Ah! there was one, at least, who 
was within his reach—one who had dared give utterance 
to this slander to his'very face. Whatever else escaped 
a upon this man punishment swilt and sure should 

all, 

To the tender cares of his lawyer, Podmore, and his 
agent, Scratton, he that night, as the reader is already 
aware, consigned Richard Goodeve, with orders to show 
him no mercy. 

But not one word to either of them did he condescend 
to utter as to his real reasons for such extreme meas- 
ures. 

When they had left him, he continued te drink deeply 
and to brood over the fire till Gatford Church tower 
told the hour of ten. 

He waited yet another half-hour ; then calling for his 
bill, and bidding the smiling landlady good-night, he 
descended into the stable-yard, and stood gloomily 
tapping his boot with his riding whip, while the 
ostler saddled his horse, and brought it ont. 

We know how madly Sir Hugh rode out of Gatford, 
and how, keeping ever behind him like his shadow, fol- 
lowed close his evil genius, Scratton. - 

Eleven o'clock—the sounds of the distant bells, borne 
on the wind, came faintly to his ear, as the Baronet 
passed into a narrow and thickly-wooded lane that 
formed one of the many entrances to what was known 
as the Silvery Wood, a name derived from the quantity 
of beech-trees it contained. No fear that he could mis- 
take the hour, yet he counted the strokes as they fell 
lightly enough upon the ear, but each with a distinct 
and crushing forse upon his heart, 

“If it should be a lie, after all—the cowardly calumny 
of some such ruffian as Goodeve, who powerless other- 
wise to injure, has struck at me by calumniating my 
wife? Aht!ifit should be s0?” 

As the tortured man asked himself these questions, 
there came upon him a shuddering dread, none the 
less terrible that its direct’canse would have been diffi- 
cult todefine. It was not fear—certainly not ‘physical 
fear, he was incapable of that—but rather an indistinct 
horror of the mind—a dull, formless nightmare of the 
soul, which no waking sense could grasp, : 

Or was it that the approaching step of Destiny was 
rendered audible to him fora moment,and he shud- 
dered at the awful but inevitable approach, as the 
doomed bird stands fixed and trembling, jeeling, though 
it cannot see, the pliding snake in the grass ? } 

Whatever the feeling was, it passed away as quickly 
as it came, and the baronet rode on with aknitted brow 
and firm-clinched lip—a face of fierce resolve. i 

It was a lovely night; the quiet. moon was every- 
where ; but the chill beauty of the scene had no sooth- 
ing charm for Sir Hugh. Had it been a night of storm, 
it would have harmonized better with the tempest 
raging in his breast, 

As he rode along, the night breeze wandered among 
the branches over his head with a sort of wailing 
moan—at times, hurrying before, as though heralding 
his approach ; at other times, lingerin, ind to whis- 
per something sottly to the quivering leaves. af 

The path had now so narrowed that it became neces- 
ay for Sir Hugh to dismount, and pursue his journey 
on foot. - — 


Tying his horse to a tree, he strode on through the 
thick underwood, and along tiie broken and uneven path, 
overgrown with soft moss and tangled stems of young 
saplings. 

The yew-tree—tho point to which his'steps were bent— 
stood in a small open space, where four narrow paths 
mét, after traversing the densest portions of the wood. 


It was a very old tree—an enormous specimen of 
forest growth, with a gnarled and knotted trunk that 
was a mero shell, though once capable of holdin, 
several persons in its hollowed-out interior. Ith 


4 


long, long ago lost its pyramidal shape, and only flung 


out a few flat branches, just sufficient to keep a) its 
cheerless, unsocial character, and cast a funereal sliade 
on the ground. ’ . re 
There was an Spenitng among the treés at a point 
which Sir Hugh Willoughby had now reached. a 
through this opening a view of the old yew-treé might 
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FOR A WOMAN'S SAKE 


‘e gained, though Sir Hugh was as yet some distance | made of egg-shells; and thus suddenly checked in’ his 


‘rom the sput. 
, Suddenly Sir Hugh starts, pauses; and draws quickly 
ack into the shadow of a tree. 

Senne within the opening to which his own steps 
‘had been directed, was the figure of a man. 

|. A.tall and poweriul figure, with its back turned 
‘towards him. . 

The man, whatever his purpose there, was evi- 
dently watching; aud so riveted was his gaze upon 
Bome object in the distance, that he did not hear 
Ere! footfall of the Baronet, who cautiously approached 


A few more yards, and Sir Hugh’s grasp would have 
been upon his shoulder, wlien the nian, still without 
turning, made a hurried movement in advance. His 
attitude one of eager curiosity, with neck outstretched, 
his head bent forward, aud his gaze fixed in the direc- 
tion of the yew-tree. 

Sir Hugh’s own gaze unconsciously traveled in the 
same direction. 

A cry, an irrepressible cry, burst from his lips. 

There, far away, but distinctly visible in the moon- 
light, her dark dress silvered by its beams, stood a 
woman. And in that woman Sir Hugh Willoughby 
recognized his wife. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A DOUBLE MEETING. 


Lapy Wrnovenpy |! 

The warning, then, had been the warning of a friend. 
The appointment had been made and kept, for was she 
Pt oe | at the trysting-place beneath the yew- 


Up to this moment Sir Hugh had clung to the hope 
that he was the victim of some cruel mystification—of 
some actively promulgated lie, as base it was without 
foundation. 

That hope was now at an end, destroyed utterly by 
the evidence of his own eyes. No wonder if, at the first 
shock of so terrible a discovery, his overstrung nerves 
gave way, and he uttered a cry of agony. 

Then 8 mist rose up between him and the figure; his 
brain swam; and, but that he instinctively grasped one 
of the lower branches of 4 neighboring tree, he must 
have fullen. 

The cry uttered by Sir Hugh reached the ears of the 
man who still stood in the opening between the figure 
and himself. 

Me turned swiftly; and before the Baronet had re- 
covered ‘from his momentary stupor, plunged into the 
copse, and disappeared, 

hut thie branches had scarcely closed behind him, 
when they were again dashed aside, and Sir Hugh 
followed in hot pursuit. 

That the fugitive was in some way connected with 
the midnight meeting, he now felt sure, or why the 
previous watching, and now hasty flight? 

And then the quick suspicion darted across his brain, 
could it be the man of a)! others he now most hated— 
Percival Ormsby. himself? 

This thought becume almost a certainty, as, deaf to 
‘his summons to stop, the man only quickened his 
speed, crashing his way through every obstacle, 

‘@oubling ‘and turning like a hunted hare to throw out 
his pursuer, but ever, as Sir Hugh observed, leading 
him iurther and further from the yew-tree. 

“Villain!” ho cried; ay he ‘still kept on tho chase; 
“do not hope'to escaps me—I know you—and only one 
of us-can leuve:this woolalive! Lf you are not coward 
as well as traitor, you will turn and face me!” 

' But the man tuus adjured quickened, rather than 
sla¢kened, his pace, and, straining,every nerve, made 
for one of the thickest parts of the wood, in whose dark 
and gloomy recesses all further pursuit would be im- 

eposltite: " 

Be‘ord he could do «this, he had to cross a broad 
pathy whiciu, of necessity, would bring) his flyure 

‘more fully in to: the moonlight, To ayvid doing so, 
if possible, he made a sudden detonr, and, plunging up 
to hisknees in fern, dashed on, with the evident in- 

wtention of reaching the same sure siielter by leaping a 
foned which, with atolerably deep ditch, protected that 
‘particular portionof tie plantation. 


To attain this point, the fugitive had some thirty 
_ yards ot rough and brokew ground to travel—ground 
Whose inequalities were lidden by tern AiR! tenved, 
rondered duubly difficult to traverse, by reason.of huge 
 mnoss-covered stones, slippery with the drippings of a 
myraid branches, that interlacing, formed a roof be- 
tween earth and sky; and, above all by the crumbling 
trunks of fallen trees, which appeared like antediluvian 
monsters siumberiny in the shade, 


Unfortunately. for the hunted man, ono of these 
masses of decaying wood lay rightin his way, half- 
hidden in a pool of green and sluggish water, the other 
half equally well concealed by the feathery fern. 

“Ifyou have one spark of manhood, Percival Ormsby 
—if.yon have one drop of gentle blood in your veins, 
yon will turn and face the man you have wronged,’’ 

80 cried Sir Hugh, ashe marked the other's despe- 
ra‘e efforts to escape. 

. But the tugitive was deaf alike to appeal and menace. 
»). Mis head down, his shoulders well forward, and hold- 
ing his breath, he kept madly on, only guessiny the 
roy made by his purauer from the breaking of the 
| smallest branch:s as he burst’ through them, and 
tue ersckling of the leaves beneath his feet. 
| An oath, a stumble, followed by s cry of triumph 
_ from Sir Hu;.ht 
‘The man, within a few yards of the fence, had placed 
| shia foot upon the decaying tree trunk, so dangerously 
hidden in the water and among tho forns, 

Crash! and not only the foot, buta perion of the 

leg, sunk through the bark, as though it had been 


headlong flight, the man came heavily to the ground. 

In a moment he was up again on his knees, aud in 
another moment he would have been upon his feet, 
when a firm hand grasped him by the shoulder, and a 
voice panting with exertion, and hoarse with passion, 
sounded like a death-knell in his ear. 

“Stand up, and let me see your face! 
escape mé now, and I'll strangle you !"” 

With a desperate and powerful effort, the man threw 
him off; and, rising to his feet, turned, and, for the first 
time, faced him. 

There was a bright flash, a sharp report, andthe Bar 
onet, who was again advancing, threw up his arms con- 
vulsively, and, with a groan, tell forward on his face. 

* a * * ™ * * 

Half an hour later, two persons were standing beneath 

| the branches of the old yew-tree. — 

The one,a woman, extended her hand, which the 
other, aman, bent over and respectfully kissed. 

“You may safely trust in me,’ he said, I will be as 
silent as the grave.” 

“Time presses,” she answered. “ Another day, and 
the help may come too late. Oh, believe me, if the 
necessity had not been immediate, I would not have 
risked so much as I have done in meeting you here, 
without my hushand’s knowledge.” 

“You shall have no reason, Helen”—he checked 
himself, as she half-raised her hands with a gesture of 
entreaty. “Pardon me, Lady Willoughby—to repent 
the confidence placed in me to-night. As you say, not 
& moment is to be lost, and not a moment shall be lost. 
I will return to Ormsby Towers at once; the prepara- 
tious I have to make will be brief to enable me to catch 
the 6.30 up train, and reach London so that the money 
may be lodged in time to prevent the catustrophe you 
fear.” 

“A catastrophe,” she added, with a sob, “which, 
should it oecur, can have but one result—hopeless ruin 
and disgrace, In sucha matter, Sir Hugh would be 
pitiless. Incapable of aught that could dishonor his 
own name, he would extend no mercy to another.” 

“Butin such acase as this,” said Mr. Ormsby—for 
Mr. Ormsby it was,—‘‘surely he would not ’’—— 

Again she stopped him, with the same imploring ges- 
ture. 

“You do not know Sir Hugh. In such a case as'this, 
he would be as adamant. But you must not think 
harshly of him for that. For my sake, he has done 
much—yery much ; and, alas! that [should have to 
| Say it, to be again and again deceived—laughed at, 
scoffed at, and betrayed !"” 

“And you?” said Percival Ormsby, making a move- 
ment as if he would take her outstretched hands in his, 
but she drew hastily back,—“ why should the burden 
of so much guilt and sorrow fall on you'?” 

8 e shook her head and smiled sadly. 

“Tt seems to ba the fate of woman,” she said, “ that, 
in this world, her cross should be the heaviest to bear; 
and as long as the suffering is only my own, I will bear 
mine without a murmur.” 

“You are an angel, Helen!’ exclaimed Ormsby, pas- 
sionately. ‘ Your whole life has been one of generous 


Attempt to 


self-sacrifice, Ah! had it been otherwise—could we 
only have foreseen the futuro—how ditferent*'—— 

“Hush! you are forgetting your promisé, Percival 
Ormsby. What is done cannot be wndone; and we 
must let the dead past bury ite dead.’” 

“Would you undo it, if you could?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“Tam 8 mother,” was her calmly reproachful reply. 
“You have not yet ssen my little Maud; all the hap- 
piness that ia possible forme on earth is conterd in my 
child. Have you not also something to live for, Perci- 
val?" For the first time during that strange interview 
she called him by his Christian name, and touched his 
arm momentarily as she didso, “You hive #son—a 
noble boy, I'm sure; a sou that should bring both pride 
and hope to a futher's heart,” 

“Cyril is all that I could wish,” said Ormsby, re- 
suming his former half-distant, respectiul tone. ‘ We 
will pray, Helen, that our children may be happier than 
ourselves! And now’’—for Lady Willoughby, with a 
sort of shiver, drew her shawl about her, as anxious 'to 
depart—‘‘let moe see you, at least, some little way. 
through the wood. You heard ‘the report of a gun just 
now—a’ sure sign that some poaching fellows are 
abont:” 

“No,no! Jane Steer has arranged to moot'me just 
outside the new oak plantation.” 

“You can trust her?’ 

“With more than my life.” 

“But the risk in passing through the wood alone?” 

“The greatest risk is over when we have said good- 
bye!” She extended her hand frankly, and he clasped 
it in both of hia, “Heaven bless you, Percival, for 
your goodness to me this night !—and—furewell |" 

The hand was withdrawn as quickly as it was given; 
and while the sound of those parting words still 
lingered in his ears, Percival Ormsby was alone. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DOWN AMONG THE FERNS. 


WE are still in the Silvery Wood. 5 

The eventful night has nearly run its course; and the 
moon, gliding from cloud to cloud, as from tent to 
tent, is calling together her scattered hosts of stars, in 
preparation for retreat bofore the coming day. 

Very calm is the moon's white face as she looks down 
upon tlie little wood—very calm and impassible; for 
though she has much of beauty, she has nothing, what- 
ever poets and dreaming lovers may affirm, of warm- 
hearted love and generous sympathy. Yet never did 
moon shed hersad beams upon & scene more full of 
horror than the on6 she looked on now. 


of aman on her knees; while near her; and 
below their breath, are‘two other men, who ‘look em, 
awe-struck, as if uncertain what to do. 

One of these mren is Daniel Scratton, the land-agent; 
the other, Joel Norris, the keeper. ' 

The man with his head upon the woman's knees is 
Sir Hugh Willoughby; and the woman, who moana piti- 
fully, while she,rocks herself to and iro, is his wife. 

Very sad to see is that monotonous motion, back- 
wards and forwards; and yet more sad to hear is that 
low, ceaseless wailing which escapes her lips as’ she 
nurses the head upon her lap; but there is no move- 
ment in SirHugh—no yoluntary movement—though 
iis - is turned upwards to the face which is bent 
over it. 

A dark frown is on the Baronet’s brow, and his. teeth 
are set firmly together, like the teeth of one who pre- 
pares for a deadly struggle; yet the arms fall nerveless, 
and the hands trail in the fern, listless and unresisting 
as water-weeds trailin a stream, yielding toeach mo- 
tion of the current. 

Is he dead ? 

Yes, surely, or what means that small, round hole in 
the forehead, with dark blue edges, from which the 
blood oozes very slowly, drop by drop. 

“What's to be done, Muster Scratton?”’ asks the 
frightened keeper, speaking in the land-agent's ear. 
“I be so turned over and over, loike, that I can think of 
nothin’.” 

“The first thing to be done,” answered Scratton, whe 
was very pale, speaking, like his companion, in a whis- 
per, “is to get Lady Willoughby back to the Hall. 
You're sure Sir Hugh is’’—— he hesitated; then said 
witha shudder “quite dead?’’ 

“There be noa doot o’ that. Whoever fired the bullet 
knew where to aim, A man doesn’t get struck in a 
place like this,”—and he touched the center of his fore- 
head—* an’ live very long arterward. Why, he mnat 
ha’ died directly, even afore he could ha’ called out 
th’ name of his murderer.” 

“That is, if he knew it,’’ eaid Scratton. “It is my 
opinion he must have been waylaid, and shot from be- 
hind a tree or bush.”” 

“Very loike—very loike! Some of these poaching 
chaps would stick at nothin’; an’ they'd as lief take the 
life of & man as that of a hare.” 1 

“When I came upon Sir Hugh’s horse, tied to a tree, 
just where the bridle-path ended, my mind misgave me 
that something was wrong,” said Scratton. “SoT se- 
cured my own horse to a branch, and plunging into the 
wood at a venture, wandered about at random.’ 

“Till I heard your shout, and answered it,” continued 
the keeper—tor Scratton had paused, startled by another 
plaintive ery from Lady Willoughby, who still contin- 
ued her monotonous movement, backwards and for- 
wards, forwards and backwards, as she sat, her hus- 
band’s head in her lap, crouched down upon the 
ground, * Iwas moighty ylad to hear a human voice, I 
can tell "ee, and glad to find that voice belonged to s 
iriend, askin’ your pardon for takin’ the liberty of call- 
in’ you so; but you knows what I mean, Muster Bcrat- 
ton.” . 

“And you found Lady Willoughby seated as she now 
is when you first came upon '’—ayuin Scrattonhesitated 
as seeking a word—" upon them?” ©. 

“1 1t was hearin’ her moans, bad lady, that brought 
me to the spot,’’ replied the An ae “* Bill,’ said J— 
Bill’s my man, and a good man he is, too, Muster Scrat- 
tonone who can be depended upon—a man with small 
wages, and 4 large family, but that honest that if you 
put a pheasant ora hare in his pocket, he’d’”’—— and he 
paused, 

“Never mind what Bill would or would not do,” said 
Scratton, with something .of his usual impatience. 
‘You were speaking of Lady Willoughby.” 

“Iwere. ‘Bill,’ said I,‘ did you hear that? «Yes, 
Muster Norris,’ ses he—tor Bill's one of them as knows 
his place, and never speake of or to his superiors with- 
out putting a handle to their names,— yes, Muster 
Norris,’ ses he. ‘It’s down-there agin the plantation 
fence: but it isn’t @ partritch, andit isn’t a hare,’ «It's 
something livin’, at,any rate,’ Ises, for I wag: always 
quick at @ guess; and so we drops down the bank, and 
round by the big beech clump, and makes our way 
through the ferns to this very spot where we're now 
standin’.” 

Here Scratton grasped the keeper'r arm, and drew 
him further away from where Lady willoughby was 
seated. 

“Not so loud! notsoloud!’” hesaid. “You fonnd 
her ladyship here, seated as she now is, with her dead 
husband's head in her lap? 

Joel Norris nodded. . 

“Did you make no search in the plantation ?’"—and 
without himself looking in the direction, Scrattom 

jerked his thumb over his shoulder—‘or in any ether 
part of the wood ?” ; 

“Search | What for?’ 

“The assassin ; the man or men who haye done this 
dreadful deed.” 

“No, Muster Scratton,”’ replied the keeper, gravely, 
“I did nothin’ of the kind~ior why? Them as didthe 
mischief wasn’t likely to stay about the place to com 
template it. I’das much as I could do to soothe the 
poor lady. She took on dreadiul at fust; but after- 
wards got quiet a bit; leastways, as quict as she is 
now.” 

“What could have bronght her here?’ muttered 
Scratton, speaking to himeelf, yet half aloud. 

“That's what puzzles mo,” said the keeper, as answer- 
ing a question, . “ When we fust came upon her, sittin’ 
there so white and strange, we—that is Bill, and mo— 
both took her for aghost. I was too skeere| to speak ; 
but Bill, who on the wife's side has had several ghosts 
in his family and knows somethin’ of their ways, ine 
to stammer out abit of his catechism, when ® moon- 
beam comes slantin’ down through the branches, an:| 
falls direct on her face. I grips Bill by the arm, atop 


Knoeling among the fern, 8 woman supports the head ' pin’ him short just xe he had begun again, tryin” baek 


' dream, my poor Hugh! 


“would be angry, very angry, should he hear,” 


POR 4 WOMAN'S SAKE. 


with ‘Nor M aa the case may be,’ and whispers in his 


, ‘It's my lady!’ but_I little thought then whose 
ead was a restin’ in hor lap.” . 

“ And she said not! » oe 

“ Nothin’ that we could rightly figur’,”’ replied the 


" keeper. 


“Bhe mentioned no names ?’’ 


“None but Sir Hugh’s and little Miss Mand’s. She 


spoke ‘em over and over again, just as she’s speakin’ 
, them now, poor lady !” 


He stopped, glancing towards the miserable woman ; 
then, with an inborn delicacy of feeling, immediately 
averted his face. 

Not-s0 Scratton. He fixed his eyes steadily upon Lady 
Willoughby, and listened eagerly, endeavoring to catch 
the meaning of her words. 

“There is no peace but in the grave!" she said, in a 
voice so full of sadness that even the cold heart of 
Scratton had s momentary sensation of pity. ‘‘No 


peace anywhere butin the grave! Of late all my days | 


haye been full of sorrow ; but this awful night is full 
of death !” 

Btooping down, she kissed Sir Hugh Wil‘ >ughby’s 
rigid lips, and whispered softly, “It is bu. an evil 
A littl patience, and our 
pretty Maud will come and awaken us both.” 

Then, suddenly raising her head, she appeared to 
listen. 


that disgrace, at least, is spared our name. 
to Bir Hugh! nota word !’’ and she laid a finger on her 
lip. “Do not fear but that he will know your worth 
in time, and thank you as Ido.” After again pausing 
for a moment, she repaated her dauvhter’s name sev- 
eral times, as calling her softly to her side. “Maud! 
Maud! Maud! come and place your face beside his face. 
He never frowns when your cheek rests against his, nor 
when your voice whispers words of baby-love in his 
ear. Hugh, dear Hugh, you would not look upon me 
#o sternly as you are doing now if you knew all !’”* 

She kissed the lips of her dead husband again and 
again, then relapsed into the low monotonous wailing, 
which to the listeners was far sadder than words. Sad- 
der certainly in one respect to Daniel Scratton, for he 
liad listened with avidity to even her wildest utter- 
ance, weighing each unconnected word as he would 
have weighed and tested a piece of gold which he 
hoped to put ont at interest and turn to his advantage. 

“Here comes Bill,” cried the keeper, as a confusion 
of voices was heard in the wood, accompanied by the 
snapping of twigs and branches, and tho trampling of 
many feet. 

As the noise came nearer, lights were seen to flash 
among the trees, and the keeper was called loudly by 
name. 

“This way, lads, this way!” cried Norris, hastening 
to meet them; and the naxt moment a crowd of ser- 
vants belonging to the Hall, who had been hastily 
summoned by Bil, the keeper's assistant, burst into 
the open space; but though prepared beforehand for the 
sad scene, all drew back silent and awe-struck at the 
Spectacle before them. 

All but Jane Steer, who, with a cry, or rather a sob of 
anguish, threw herself upon her knees beside her mis- 
tress, and clasping her hands, besought her to speak 
and tell what had happened. 

At the first sound of Jane’s voice, Lady Willoughby 
raised her hoad as recoynizing it, but, as her eyea 
traveled slowly to her waiting-maid’s face, the former 
vacant look came back, and after gazing at her in a 
weary, puzzled way, she said, witha sigh, “You'll wake 
Sir Hugh with all this noise, and he'll be angry.. No 
one must wake him but Maud. When he hears er 
speak, he will smile again; never till then.’’ 

“Don’t you know me, my lady ?”’ asked Jane. 

It was evident she did not, for, without replying to 
the question, Lady Willoughby commenced. repeating 
to herself, in a low yet audible voice, the words ot an 
old ballad, which, as Jano knew, had been a fayorite 
one with Sir Hugh : 

\ 


“They Ahot him dead at the Nine-Stane Rig, 
de the Headless Cross; 
And they left him lying in his blood, 
Upon the moor and moss.”" 


“Oome with me, my lady—como with me," entreated 
Jane, endeavoring to take her mistress's hands, while 
her own eyes streamed with tears. 

But Lady Willoughby drew back from her touch, re« 
pulsing her this time with a fret{ul impatienco, 

“Who are you? and what do you want:hera? .Go 
away, and take all these people away with you., The 
light hurts my eyes.” She put up her hand to her 


forehead with the same woary sighing, and those who 


aed the torches, at a gosture from Scratton, fell 
son know Dalton? Surely, my lady, you know 
me?” 
The speaker was a white-headed little man, very 
portly, and atother times rosy and consequential ; but 
there was no color in his cheeks now, down which the 
toars were slowly trickling. 
Dalton was steward to Sir Hugh, and had been born 
in the house of Sir Hugh’s fetter. “An honest, upright 
ah gl trusted and respected both by the Baronet and 
his lady. ‘ . 
“gurely, my lady, you know me?" ' 
She looked up at the sound of his voice, as she had 
done before at that of Jane Steer, but that was all. 
“Kiow you! how sliould I know you? Ah! yés, I 
know you woll enough! They have sent you, thinking 
your white hairs may déceivé me, and Ishall tell you 
where he is. Stoop down while I whisper,for sir Hugh 


Dalton hesitated, but she motioned impatient)y with 
her hand.and he had no‘choloe'but to obey. 

Waving the servants still further back, he stoo’ 
down, placing his sar near her ladyship's mouth, while 


“He ia true to his trust—I knew he would be—and | orders to the servants, who had grouped round 
Not a word | him. 


Scratton craned his neck, prepardd to drink in every 
word. > 

“He's safe, and there'll be no hearts broken this 
time ; which is good hearing—is it not ?” 

“ Who's safe ?’’ asked Scratton, eagerly, unable to re- 
strain his curiosity. 

He had advanced close to Lady Willoughby, and was 
about to repeat his question, when old Dalton put him 
back, saying, somewhat sharply, “ Her ladyship is in! 
no state for further questioning. All we have to do is 
to get back to the house. We will then communicate 
with the proper authorities.” > 

“* Certainly ; quite right, Mr. Dalton. My own opin- 
ion exactly. Poor Sir Hugi! Itis the most dreadful 
thing that has evercome within the range of my ex- 
perience. The mumerer's shot went to the brain at 
once. I saw at a glance that all the medical aidin the 
world would be useless.” 

“ Just so," responded the old steward ; “neverthe- 
leas, I’ve sent off a mounted messenger for Doctor Dol- 
drum to make the requisite examination and report. 
Hush! what is her ladyship saying ?” ‘ 

“She's singing again,” said Scratton,a little impa- 
tiently. “My experience isn’t large in such mat ers ; 
but in.all I’ve seen, and in all I’ve read, no sooner doen 
& woman goa little off her head, but she takes to sing- 
ing. It’s singular, isn’t it 2?" 

r. Dalton made no answer; he was busy giving 


“It's very singular,” continued Scratton, plucking 
viciously at his chin-tuft, and following up his ides. 
“ Now Mrs. §. has no more music in her voice than a 
tom-cat; and yet if anything was to happen to me, and 
she went off her head, Ishouldn’t wonder if she took 
to doing the vocal directly.” 

Taking advantage of the steward’s preoccupation, he i 
again drew near to Lady Willoughby. 

“ Whatieshe saying now? If there’s one thing I 
hate more than another, it’s poetry. You may asy what 
you like, if you only say it in verse; a whole bushel 
of it would go for nothing as evidence in court.” 

And the lund-agent again plucked savagely at his 
chin-tuft, as Lady Willoughby, who had yielded pas- 
sively to her maid’s readjusting her cloak and arrange- 
ing her disheveled hair, continued to repeat from the 
old ballad : 


“They buried him at the mirk midnight, 
When the dew fell cold and still, 

When the aspen gray forgot to play, 
And the mist clung to the hill.” 


{ 

“Thank you! Yon’re very kind,” she said, os 
Steer, raising her mistress’s cold, white hands toe her 
lips, kissed them passionately ; “though I don’t know 
who you are, or why you should cry for me. Teara will 
do no good; tears never yet hesled.a broken heart — I 
can tell you that.” 

She looked down upon the stern, fixed face upon her 
knees, and for the last time kissed the pale lips, as 
Dalton;with some of the servants whom he had selected 
for the task, approached to lift up their dead master. 

An they raised’ him, Lady Willonghby, yielding to 
Jane's affectionate ministerings, rose to her feet, obey- 
ing each whispered direction With o sad, sweet smile 
and a child-like docility. r 

“I'm to be chief mourner, then ? This is a cold night 
to go to the churehyard. ' Wait till the aun gets up, and 
whoknows but the warmth may wake him? Why are 
you all soimpatient ?”’ and she repeated again : 


“ They dug his graye but a bare foot deep, 
af the edge of the Nine-Stane Burn; 
And they cover’d him o'er with the heather flower, 
The moss, and the lady fern.” 


“Come with me, my lady,” said Jane, with difficulty 
repressing her sobs; ‘‘ please come with me.” 

“ Why not? I don't kuow you, but your voice is very 
kind and gentle. Where is your hand? Take mine, and 
preas it against your heart, I would pross it against 
mine, but my heart.is colder than ice.” 

And so, in melancholy procession, husband and wife 
went back to a desolate home. 


CHAPTER XY, 
SITTING ON THE BODY. 


Ir Gatford could ever be said to have gone mad with 
excitement, it was on the day when the inquest, was 
held at the “ White Hart’! inn, uponithe body of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, Baronet, of Oakwoods Park, in the 
county of Surrey, the same inn where he had rested on 
the night of the murder, and from which he had ridden 
to hia death in the, wood. ? 

The ash of his last cigar was still on the corner of the 
old oak chimney-piece, where he had knocked it off ag 
he stovud up to arrange his overcoat ; and on the side- 
board were the remains of a decanter of wine, ha. hav- 
ing, as the reader will remember, called for wine, and 
drank deeply previous to his departure. 

The inquest was to meet at twelve o'clock ;. but from 
@ much earlier hour all Gatford had been on the move; 
its inhabitants, male and female, forming themselves 
into innumerable juries both. inside and outside of 
houses, pronouncing all kinds of opinions, and bringing 
in every yariety of verdict without troubling the coro- 
ner. 

Very many of the surrounding gentry had ridden in, 
and were discussing the dreadful event in the principal 
rooms of those leading hosteleries,the ‘‘ White Hart,” 
“Blue Boar,” ‘Green -Dragon,’’ and * Flying Horse,’ | 
while they awaited the arrival of the coroner. ; 

The squires had but.one exclamation as to the man- 
ner by which Sir Hugh had come by his death, and 
that exclamation was comprised in one word— 
“ poachers,” 

Theré had been no more energetic upholder of the 
rights of property than the deceased Pease From | 


him, as & magistrate, Hodge or Giles, no matter what 
the excuse, if caught with gun-or snare, knew he had 
Ro mercy to expect, for Sir Hugh administered the 
cruel and barbarous game-laws witli a merciless se 
verity. 

Many a brown hand had clinched itself with vows of 
vengeance as the key of Gattord Goal was turned upon 
its owner, who had had the presumption, with a wifes 
and seven children, to sparea rabbit or -‘teed on part- 
ridge because bread was dear.’ 

“He be cruel bard, for sure!’ was the often ex- 
pressed opinion of the ‘country side;” and some 
would repeat what Hodge or Giles had said in his anger, 
and prophecy that ‘it would coom home to him one 


ie 

That it had“ come home to him” was evidently the 
conclusions drawn by the squires, who if allowed to 
act for themselves, would, doubtless, after the manner 
of those “‘ good old times” they lament so much, have 
arrested every man within s circuit of ten miles who 
had a poaching reputation, and have hung up, say, ® 
dozen or 80, a8 a wholesome warning to others. 

Different opinions were frecly broached elsewhere, 
especially in Mrs. Doldrum’s drawing-room, where Mra. 
Peck had ‘‘dropped in permiscous,” being quite sur- 
prised and delighted to find that Mrs. Captain Harbottle 
had, in the same accidental way, looked in a few 
minutes before; as did also Mrs. Podmore a few 
minutes later; while to culminate the pleasure and 
surprise, who should appear but Mrs. Daniel Seratton, 
thus completing a snug and social party. 

“Fearful times these, ladies,’ ssid Mrs. Scratton, 
plunging at once into her subject; “when persons of 
title can't walk their own property in safety.’’ 

‘It all comes of those Radical newspapers,”’ observed 
Mrs. Harbottle. “ When I was achild, it was enough 
fora boy or girl to be able comfortably to spell through 
the Church Catechiam; but, now, nothing will do but 
they must be taught like their betters, As dear Captain 
Harbottle often said, the alphabet is all very well in ite 
way, but he never knew a poor man’s child fit for any- 
thing once it had got beyond two syllab.-..”” 

“I don't see what reading and writing, alphabets and 
such shings, haye got to do with the shooting of Bir 
Hugh Willoughby,” said good Mrs, Peck, somewhet 
sharply. 

. “No, nor with married ladies walking ont at midnight, 
and risling their reputations, to say nothing of rheu- 
matism to meet no one knows who.” 

Mrs. Doldrum was the last speaker, and, as usual, so- 
companied ber words with a groan, which was, for once, 
taken up, with the solitary exception of Mrs. Peck, by 
the entire company. 

«They say my lady haa gone clean out of her mind,’* 
said Mr. Harbottle. . 

“It’s, a juxgment!"’ said Mrs. Scratton, with all the 
viciousness of conscious virtue. 

“Poor creetur’!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Peck. ‘I’m sure 
it’s enough to turn anybody's brain, to see one’s own 
husband shot down before one's eyes.”” 

‘How do we know where she was when the Baronet 
was shot ?” asked Mrs. Scratton. 

‘It's quite certain,”’ putin Mrs, Harbottle, “ thatshe 
was not in the place where she ought to have been; and 
that is at home, and in bed,” 

“Scratton says, that when Joel Norris and his man 
first came upon her, she was kneeling among the fern, 
with her husband’s head in her lap. It was a great 
shock for Daniel; he has not been the same man since.” 

“And what does Mr. Scratton think, ma’am ?” asked 
Mrs, Harbottle. ‘Of course, he-has told you hia senti- 
ments upon the subject.” 

This was by no means 4 matter ~_ course, with so re- 
served & person as the land-agent; nevertheless, his wife 
pureed up her thin lips,and shook her head mysteri- 
ously, and hinted that she knew a great deal more than 
she felt it would be proper to ssy at the present early 
stage of the proceedings; which skill/il move on her 
part increased her importance wonderfully, and drove 
her gossips half-wild with baffled curiosity. 

‘Has anybody been up to Oakwoods—anybody who's 
reliable 2?” : M 

To this query of Mrs, Harbottle’s, two ladies made 
reply ; the respective husbands of M es Peck and 
Doldrum haying visited. Oakwoods that very morning. 

“Peck went up, by appointment, t: see Mr. Dalton, 
and settle the corn account ; for when money's owed, 
money must be paid, as Peck says, even if you have to 
pay it down on a coffin-y late.” 

“But what did he hear?” asked Mrs. Harbottle, who 
was impatient of all digressions but her own. 

“‘Nothing from Mr. Dalton, for the old gentleman was 
too much cut up to do more than write out the receipt = 
and Mr. Peck’s: that tender-hearted, a word might set 
him off crying himself... He only once went to the play 
when we was spending our honeymoon in London, now 
gone twenty year, and then he cried to that extent I 
was afraid he'd take cold, and made him get up and 
walk about till he'd dried his shirt-front.” 

“If he, heard nothing from Mr, Dalton, p'raps he 
heard something from somebody else?” said Mrs. Pod- 
a ige snappishly, and putting on her sharp attorney 

ook, 


“He asked to see Jane Steer, she being a sort of rela- 
tive of-oura.”” 
‘And did he sec her ?” asked all the voices in chorus. 
“Of course he did. She would not leaye my Indy for 
more than a few minutes ; but she slipped down to say 
how d'ye do and good-bye to Daddy Peck, as she'd been 
used to call him from the time she'd rode to Banbury 
Cross on his knee,’’ 
“Was that all she said!" And the chairs, which had 
Suauy approached nearer to plump Mrs. Peck, moved 


“ Peck wouldn't let her say any more, had she wanted. 
‘T ain't come a-spyin’ and a-pryin’ Jenny,’ said my old 
man ; ‘and as I shall ask no questions, you ain't called 
tupon to give no answers. at you're a good lass, T 
know; and that you'll be true to them as have been. 


a3 


kind to you, I also. know; so do you say nothink to 
mobody till you're afore them as have the right to ques- 
tion, and who it’s your duty, as an honest girl, to an- 
swer.'" 

Mr. Peck's fatherly advice to Jane Steer was about to 
be taken up, and its moral sentiments vigorously com- 
bated by the extra-legal Mrs. Podmore, whose mind 
had always, as her husband admiringly said, “a 
six-and-eightpenny twist in it,” when Mrs. Dol- 
drum, with her usual preliminary groan, gave utter- 
ance as fullows: “This ia a world of trouble. One 
person hea one thing, one another, and the same pre- 
scription can’t be made up forall. One tastes only the 
aloes, while anothor licks off the honey, and leaves the 
mixturo.” - 

’ After this scrap of philosophy, which would have been 

better relished by her hearers had they known precisely 
its apy lication, Mrs. Doldrum wenton to say that the 
foctor had been summoned to Oakwoods thatmorning, 
to meet some other distinguished practitioners, to re- 
‘port npon Lady Willoughby’s present state of health ; 
the result of the inquiry being conveyed in one terrible 
word—insanity ! 

“*She never speaks a word to any one,” said the doc- 
tor's wife ; ‘‘but if spoken to, without appearing to 
understand what is said, she places her finger on her lip 
with a gesture of caution, and then again relapses into 
her usual lethargy. 

“Poor, poor thing!” exclaimed Mrs. Peck, the tears 
atarting to her kindly eyes; “and it was but t’other 
day she seemed to have everything that could make lite 
happy—rank, beauty, and fortune. But, surely, she 
knows her child, little Miss Maud ?”’ 

Mrs. Doldrum shook hér head. 

* She knows no one, not even hetchild. Her mind, to 
tepeat the doctor's words, is a perfect blank.” 

** And was it really she who was seen coming out of a 
second-class carriage at the railway-station?’" asked 
Urs. Harbottle. 

“ That's positive,’’replied Mrs. Podmore, in hersharp, 
incisive way. ‘‘The porter, the ticket-taker, and 
Richard Goodeve will .wear to it.” 

“It's a mystery, if ever there was one,’ sighed Mrs. 
Peck; “but I suppose time will clear it up, as it does 


“all other things.” 


Wo will now leave this conclave of gossips, and, cross- 
tug the High Street, which is almost as much crowded 
as at election time on polling day, peep into the office of 
Mr. Daniel Scratton. 

That gentleman, dressed in his beat—for he is to be 
one of the chief witnesses at the inqhest—occupies hie 
favorite position on the hearth-rug, with his back to 
the fire; but Mrs. »cratton had spoken correctly when 
she said recent events had worked a surprising change 


_in her husband. 


His face was not only pale, but livid; his features 
were pinched and drawn; and though, both in speech 
and manner, he was as harsh and overbearing as ever, 
a keen observer would have noticed a wandering, ner- 
vous look in his small eyes, which added an expression 
something like fear to the suspicious, cunning look they 
habitually wore. 

Close to the office-door, his hand upon the lock, was 
Richard Goodeve. There was little or no change to 
describe in him, The face had the same stern, unbend- 

look ; the heavy brows were eae as clonely to- 
vether; and there was the same resolute, almost savage 
clasp of the mouth. 

“When do you leave?” asked Scratton, continuing a 
convorsation. 

“To-morrow. All my preparations are made. Pod 
more would have put a man in possession yesterday- 
but the London bloodsucker has been beforehand with 
him. Ican’t be worse off wherever I go. To-night I 
ahall be without s roof to call my own.” 

“ And Silas?” 

For the first time a sudden spasm, as of pain, swept 
over the dark face of the farmer; but he answered in 


 thesame firm, stong manner, 


“He stays behind, For some time time to come, my 
life must, perforce, be arough one. I cannot expect 
one so young to face what I must face. In this world 
of cruelty and oppression, a few severed heartstrings 
more or less count for nothing: besides, he can join me 


* when I have a home to offer him.’”’ 


“Where does he go to in the meanwhile?” he 
asked. 

“To an aunt of his—an eccentric but kindly woman, 
who will treat him well, both for his own sake, and the 
«sake of those who are gone.” 

“Tt I can be of service to the lad”’"——Scratton was 
eommencing, when the farmer stopped him, spesking 
in his usual abrupt, emphatic way. 

“You can be of no service to him. Ifit were possible, 
T woul 1 have Silas forget every face that I have known. 
That is not possible; but, for his own happiness, it ia 
well he should have no unnecessary reminder of a pain- 
ful past. I thank you for the offer you were about to 
make, whatever it was; and I decline it.” 

Pe gas shrugged his shoulders, and forced » 
ugh. 

“You're a rough chap, Richard, and will have your 
own way.” 

* “My own way [” 

The farmer's hand quitsed the lock, and he made s 
wstop or two forward, his face becoming deep-red, almost 
purple, from a fierce bu’ momentary excitement. 

“When have I had wy own way? Could I have had 
my own way, Daniel Scratton, I would have lived and 
died an honost man, leaving behind mea name which 
my boy could puvirt toon my tomb-stone as a name to 
be proud of. Circumstances have killed nearly all that 
was'oncé food in me, as that big snake I’ve read about 
winds fold upon fold around even the ponderous but 
falo, andcrnshes him out of form and being. Do you be- 
Heve in such a thing as ill-luck ?”’ 

“T believe in luck,” replied Scratton; “and have 
oe wight to do so. I was born in a workhouse. 
aod” —— 


POR A WOMAN'S SAKE. 


“ And yau are now tich enough to drive others there, 
Yes, yes ; I know all aboutthat! You,ve had the luck, 
and I’ve had the ill-luck. You've picked up a silver 
spoon to stir your porridge with, while I’ve had to 
fashion for myself out of horn—a very unnecessary 
trouble, having no purridge to etir. Only don’t talk 
about a houseless wretch like me having my own way— 
it sounds like laughing at me, and I can stand every- 
thing but that.” 

“Of course you can; and it’s the very last thing s 
friend would do. Where's my hat, Sprules? I had it 
in my hand afew minutes ago! Confound you, look 
about, and find my hat!" 

As Scratton said this, himself bustling about all the 
time with a somewhat ostentatious haste, his eyes 
wandered again and again in the direction of Richard 
Goodeve's face. 

Nothing could be calmer than the farmer's aspect. 

The angry flush had departed as suddenly as it came, 
and he glanced about him, following the lean clerk‘s 
movements with something like & smile. 

“Why, there’s your hat!” he said, after watching 
Seratton and his clerk diving about under table and 
desk till their heads had come more than once in 
violent contact; “there, in the ash-box.” 

“ Dear me, and so it is !”’ cried the land-agent, harshly 
plucking it out of that receptacle, “It must have 
fallen off the chimney-piece while we were talking. 
Brushit, Sprules, do you hear? and be quick about it. 
Sackcloth and ashes may be admissible in a figurative 
point of view, but a man must be dressed respectably 
in Gatford,” 

The land-agent and the farmer crossed the High Stroet 
together ; the former fidgetty and nervous; the latter 
treading firmly, and curiously examining the scene. 

A large crowd had assembled in front of the ‘‘ White 
Hart.” Onits steps were gathered many of the Gat- 
ford notabilities. F 

They recognized rich Daniel Scratton—Miser Scratton 
—with much bowing and outward cordiality, but very 
few greeted Richard Goodeve. All knew that he was 
not only a ruined man, but that a London usurer—one 
of the advertising money-lenders, it was said—had 
taken in execution all that had remained to him of 
house and land. H 

‘A bad business. this, Sir Henry,” said Scratton, 
bowing very often, and very low, to a tall, handsonie, 
elderly gentleman, who but slightly returned his many 
salutations. ‘‘Aloss to the country in general—a heavy 
and irreparable loss. Ihave served poor Hugh for very 
many years.” 

“IT have no doubt, Mr. Scratton, in that case that you 
feel the loss keenly,” replied the gentleman he had 
designated as Sir Henry. ‘ Who's that man ?” he asked 
suddenly, indicating Goodeve, who was listening to 
something which a man was reading aloud from a 
newspaper to a group of people who had collected 
eagerly around him. “1t’s a fine, atrong face.” 

“That's Goodeve, of Denton Heath, a most unfortun- 
nate man, as you may have heard, Sir Henry.” 

“What, Richard Goodeve, a dangerous, poaching fel- 
low? Yes, I've heard of him, and heard anything but 
good. He has the look of a man, nevertheless.” 

The gentleman turned upon his heel, and, without 
taking further notice of Scratton, entered the hotel. 

“Curse you!” muttered the land-agent, between his 
teeth, as he looked after him. ‘You despise me, Sir 
Harry Calverly, do you? I’m dust and dirt, scum, and 
worse than scum, in your ¢yes; but I know who has a 
mortgage on your estate, high and mighty as you think 
yourself. Master of the hounds—bah! You spend, 
andIlsave! You're the best riderin the county but, if 
there’s any power in money, I'll back myself to win 
the race inthe longrun. Ah, Doctor! is that you? 
Come trom Oakwoods, I suppose?” This to a grave, 
little man, in a white necktie and black suit, who now 
sidled up, looking very like an undertaker—a person- 
age with whom, if his enemies might be believed, his 
gizle of practice brought him into pretty constant con- 
exion. 

“Yos, Mr. Scratton; yes. I was specially summoned 
to meet two of my consreres, most eminent physicians 
—I may say the most eminent physicians—who ar- 
rived from London yesterday evening. They might 
have gone over to Oak woods at once; but no, Mr. Scrat- 
ton, no, not a step would they budge without Doldrum, 
‘We can’t move in this matter without Doldrum,’ they 
said. ‘Doldrum is a name known to us in London, and 
we shall feel safer,’—safer was the word—‘if we may bo 
permitted to have the benefit of hia assistance.’ It's 
astonishing—it’s really quite astonishing in these days, 
Mr. Scratton, how a name travels. Do youdo anything 
in this way?’ and the doctor tendered his snuff-box, a 
gold one. “Neat thing, isn't it? Gift of « patient, 
who, grateful creature, is now no more. This ""—show- 
ing @ ring—“‘ was also a legacy. And so was this breast- 
pin. Very gratifying mementos—very gratifying.” 

“ But you haven't told me how you found Lady Wil- 
loughby; better, I hope?” 

“Quite the contrary, Mr. Scratton, I grieve to be 
obliged to say—quite the contrary. The mind gone— 
completely gone! Asad thing, sir—a very sad thing.” 

“You think 80?” said a voice close to the doctor's ear, 
for all were now crowding into the hotel. “Under the 
circumstances, many would deem it # happy thing for 
the lady.” 

The doctor tried to twist himself round to answer, 
but the crowd took him off his feet, and he was borne 
rapidly on; while Richard Goodeve—for it was the 
farmer who had spoken—followed after him, but moro 
slowly, his broad shoulders successfully stemming the 
tide of the pushing and eager crowd. 

The inquest had commenced. 


CHAPTER XVI, 
THE INQUEST AT THE “ WHITE HARP,” 


‘Tr doors of the “White Hart’ inn are blocked up 
by an eager and curious crowd, unable to gain an en: 


Sh 


Eee into the long-room, where the inquest is being 


From time to time the news of what is foing on with- 
in passes to those outside, flashing with electric rapidi- 
ty irom tongue to tongue, and, gathering, as it goes 
greatly contuses the never over-cluar Gatford intellect 
with contradictory reports. ' 

As in some great convulsion of nature, every strata 
gots mixed, so the usually rigid rules that govern g0- 
ciety in Gatford become, under the present circum- 
stances, singularly lax; and Mra. A. eagerly accepts a 
scrap of news from Mrs. B., to whom, but a few days 
since, she would not have vouchsafed a nod of recog- 
nition. 

From each separate camp of gossip and scandal, scouts 
are sent forth to glean fresh intelligence ; and he or she 
who brings back that which is most highly spiced, has 
the best welcome. 4 

The jury, summoned by the coroner, is listening with 
all its ears—which is saying much for a country jury, 
where the ears are of the longest dimensions—to the 
statements made by the various witnesses ; and at the 
same time the feminine jury, which had been selfelect- 
ed to sit at Mrs. Doldrum’s, is busy weighing every 
fragment of evidence which its emissuries can colleét, 
and are ready to pronounce a verdict long before the 
coroner. 

It is not our intention, and it would be wearisome to 
the reader, to enter into the oft-repeated details of a 
coroner's inquest. 

It will be sufiicient, for the purpose of our story, to 

give a brief summary of the evidence taken. and report 
whatever conclusion is come to. 
_, Lhe body of Sir Hugh Willoughby had been duly vis- 
ited and identified at the Hall ; Dr. Doldrum had made 
the requisite examination and report ; so that the jury 
was at last sufliciently convinced that the Baronet was 
dead, and—but this was after much further reflection— 
that, having received a bullet in his head, his death haa 
been brought about by any but natural causes, 

The first witness examined by the coroner was Joe) 
Norris, the keeper, who, after a lengthened encomium 
upon his companion Bil, and many digressions as to 
the number of his own family, the difficulty he had 
in rearing them, his quarrel with a yaiden aunt. and 
some particulars concerning a brother-in-law, dead some 
five years ago of yellow fever in Jamaica, testified to 
mae Wanecate Maly od of Sir Hugh in the wood, with 

ady Willoughby sitting among the fern, and su: 
her husband’s head in her Hed Pporting, 

“The moon was shinin’ full upon her face, and I re- 
cognized her at once—so did Bill. I said nothin’ at 
fust, being too much taken aback to do aught but open 
my eyes ; but Bill cried out, ‘I'm blest if that isn’t my 
lady or my lady’s ghost ;’ then stepping forrard—for 
he’s that bold he'd face anything, want Bill—he saw 
who it was whose head she was nussing. ‘It’s Sir 
Hugh |’ ses he, tumbling back quite skeered, and grasp- 
ing mo by the arm ; ‘and stone dead, too, or I never seed 
the face of a corpse afore!’ That's what Bill said, and 
he pinched mo so hard while he said it that, between 
pain aud fright, I gave acry, sharp and sudden, like a 
trapped hare. But I might have skreeked low enough 
to have been heard from theer to Lunnon for any effect 
it had upon her ladyship. She never raised her eyes 
from Sir Hugh's face, and seemed as onconscious of me 
and Bill's being there as if we had been stocks or 
stones. 

“Did she say anything?” asked the coroner, 

“ Not to us, but she talked a deal to herself. She wag 
a-talking to herself when we coom upon her.’’ 

“Can you remember any of her words?” 

“Not many.” All that Joel Norris remembered wag 
that her ladyship kept whispering to her husband that 
he was not to wake till little Miss Maud came, because 
he was never stern with her, and when she way by his 
face always wore asmile. “Tho rest,” continued the 
keeper, “ was wild talk, as was difficult for a man to 
rightly lay hold of. It was all a tangle, without any 
beginning or end, so to speak. Bill might remember 
summat of it; but, for himselt, Joel Norris, he teak no 
count of anything but the skeered look of the kneeling 
lady, and the white, fixed face on her knees,” 

But Bill, who was the next witness, appeared to have 
a memory even less tenacious than his chief'a—giying . 
as & reason that “such was the sh. .k he got” he Hoan 
been rightly sober since. ‘‘ Fust,” said Bill, in adceply 
injured tone, “ one person gives me a drink, and then 
another person gives me a drink, to tell all I saw and 
heered, that by dint.of being agreeable loike, and fust 
tellin’ one thing and then another, I’ve got to diare. 
member all about it.” , 

As nothing was to be'got out of Bill, more than haa 
already been stated by Joel Norris, he was dismissed to 
the more congenial element of the tap-room, where, 
spirited on by his too generous admirers, he indulged 
in the wildest flights of fancy as to the examination he 
had undergone, all of which being duly reported by the 
listening scouts, were accepted by the Gatford gossips 
as gospel, 

£ yery different witness was Daniel Scratton. 

He had no difficulty in remembering the occurrences 
of that sad night as far as they came under his indi- 
vidual knowledge. Hespoke of his having been sent for 
late that evening by Sir Hugh; of his haviia spent some 
time with him at the “ White Hart,” talking of mat- 
ters of business; of his (Scratton’s) return home, 
and uneasy feeling concerning the excited state in 
which he had left Sir Hugh—a feeling which had in- 
duced him to repeat his visit to the ‘White Hart.’ 
And then he spoke of the baronet’s hurried, almost 
mad, departure from, the stable-yard—a statement 
which was more than confirmed by the ostler. 

With a growing apprehension that something was 
wrong, Scratton explained how he had caused a horse 
to be saddled, and had ridden after his patron; how he 
had missed him, and, compelled to dismount from hia 
own horse, had wandered about in the wood, till, at 


tracted by the cries of Norris, he had come upon the 
sad scene already described. 

Mr. Dalton, the steward, was next examined. He had 
Dut little to say, and that little he ssid in a voice 
broken by emotion. 

The cne important thing mentioned in his evidence 
was, that when ‘Bill, the keeper,” had brought the 
dreadiul inteiligence to the Hall, search was immedi- 
ately made for Jane Steer, her ladyship’s maid and con- 
stant companion. Sle was nowhere to be found in the 
house, but, after some time, was discovered waiting, as 
she serself owned for the return of her mistress at one 
of the private entrances of the park. 

The pocket-bock whiot Mr. Dalton had sealed up in 
the presence of Daniel Scration was already in the 
hands of the coroner. 

There was what newspaper reporters would call “an 
dmmense sensation’ when Jane Steer was called upon 
to give her evidence; and very clearly and calmly in- 
deed the evidence was given. 

Her mistress had suffered much in her health of late; 
her mind had appeared to her, Jane Steer, as (she could 
find no better word to describe it) wandering. On the 
night in question, she expressed a wish, impatient at 
her long confinement, and enticed by the beauty of the 
moonlight, to take a walk in the wood When out of 
the park, Jane Steer had remonstrated with her lady- 
ship upon the danger she run in rising thus suddenly 
from a bed of sickness, and exposing herself to the 
night air. Lady Willoughby, usually so gentle and 
ccBsiderate to all beneath her in rank, resented the re- 
monstrance in a manner that made Jane still more ner- 
yous; but not daring to disobey, she had’ remained 
where she was directed to stay, expecting each minute 
her mistress’s return. 

Here the coroner touched—and, being s gentleman, 
delicately touched—upon the preat Gatford scandal. 

“Was her ladyship in the habit of leaving Oakwoods 
secretly 2" 

“No. Where there was perfect liberty, no secresy 
was required.” 

** Had her ladyship néver left her home privately and 
without the knowledge of her husband ?”’ 

How could she answer that? She was after all, but a 
waiting maid—a servant paid to serve her mistress’s 
wants, and not to spy upon her actions. 

“Yet,"—and here she spoke out very clear, though 
her face was strangely pale,—‘ her ladyship had done 
nothing, to her knowledge, unbecoming a lady, or with- 
out the knowledge of Sir Hugh, her husband.” 

Was this truth? 

Certainly not. But Jane thought ot the suffering 
woman in the desolate home—of the ever kind mistress- 
and generous friend. Bosides, sho knew nothing, ab, 
solutely nothing, of Lady Willoughby’s movements 
outside the park walls, and no power on earth could 
shake her belief in Lady Willoughby’s purity and good- 
ness. The world seemed all arrayed against her. The 
more need that one humble servant and friend should 
remnin true. 

“The reports you speak of, alluding to the Gatford 
scandal, are false.”’ 

Having said this much, Jane refuses doggedly to re- 
ply to. any questioning irrelevant to the present in- 

uiry, a3 insulting to herlady and degrading to herself. 
What she knows, she has stated: others may draw upon 
their imagination to injure, and, by defaming, gain a 
momentary notoriety; but she, Jane Steer, speaking 
out very plainly, says she loves her mistress, beueves 
her to be everything that is pure and good on earth. 
She knows no more than she has said, and therefore 

8 no more. 

Evidence is tendered regarding the vailed woman on 
the railway platform; but this evidence, after due.con- 
sideration, the coroner, for the present, declines’ to’ re- 


ceive, especially in face, of the distinct denial of Jane. 


Steer. 
aoe still romaing the pocket-book to be exam- 
ned, 

The seal affixed by the old steward is broken, and after 
several papers of but slightimportance are read, the 
ill-spelt note of warning to Sir Hugh Willoughby—the 
coward letter which had worked out so dreadful a re- 
sult—was read; and, as the coroner was in duty bound, 
read aloud. J 

Ha! at last the scouts have something worth telling 
to carry back to their employers. The quarry, halting 
before, has sunk death-stricken at last; and every car- 
rion bird—and their name is legion in Gatford—may 
now tear and rend with cruel claw and obscene beak in 
safety. 

This ill-spelt, badly expressed letter furnishes the 
clue that is wanted; the, coarse, rough-hewn arrow is 
sharply barbed, and strikes the mark at once. 

A terrible letter—s letter buttressed ronnd by. cir- 
cumstances, which take a new and fatal meaning read 
by_its light. , 

‘The coroner looks grave, the jurymen look at each 
other, then look at the coroner, and form their faces, 
to tho best of their abilities, after the fashion of his. 

Is there'any evidence that can be brought to bear 
upon this letter—this dark lantern of a letter, which, 
myst'rious in itself, and carefully shrouded, throws a 
ligkt upon so much ? 

Sir Henry Calverly is sworn, and makes as statement 
as fllows : 

“Bir Hugh Willoughby was to me asa brother; he 
had no thouglit or feeling, a8 I believe, hidden from 
me. On the day which has had so fata) a termination, 
Sir Hugh came over to me in astate of intense excite- 
ment. It appeared that rumors, which he conceived to 
be without foundation, but gravely affecting his honor 
ifleft uncontradicted, had reached his ears; in fact, 
he had, only the previous night, inflicted a chastise- 
ment on some man who had the effrontery to insult 
Lady ‘Willoughby to her husband's face,’ 

«Do you know the Mame of the man, Sir Henry ?”’ 
*asked the coroner. 

«Richard Goodeve. 


POR A WOMAN'S SAKE. 


’ 
It was not Sir Honry Calverly who answered the: avowed herself to be, om her sainted mother's side, a 


corener 8 question, but a voice from the crowd at the/ 


lower portion of the room; and, before the general 
surprise was over, the farmer had himself stepped up 
to the table, and demanded to be sworn. 

“ Have you any evidence to offer, bearing upon this 
case ?”* 

“Yea.” 

“Swear this man.” 

And Richard Goodeve was sworn. 

Then, once more, and upon his oath, he repeated 
that he had traveled all the way from London with 
Lady Willoughby, in a second-class carriage ; that be 
had been enabled to thoroughly recognize her by 
reason of the accident that had for the moment re- 
moved her vail. That he hud thought it his duty to in- 
jorm Sir Hugh of the tact, her ladyship being supposed, 
at the time, to be confined to her room by severe 
illness. How his information had been received he 
would not dilate upon now. He was not one of those 
who bore malice ayainst the dead. 

Evidence regarding the identity of Lady Willoughby 
with the second-class passenger was also volunteered 
by the railway porter and the ticket-taker,both of whom 
had seen her on the platform. 

The examination of Sir Henry Calverly was re- 
sumed. = 

“When Sir Hugh left him on that evening, it was in 
@ much calmer frame of mind,and with the re- 
solve to lay the whole matter before Lady Willoughby 
herself, and then to act as after events might deter- 
mine.” 

The landlady of the ‘White Hart’ 
called. 

She proved, beyond possibility of mistake, the deliv- 
ery to Sir Hugh of the letter which had led to such de- 
plorable results. It had been leit in the bar by a sort of 
tramp, who had received it, as he stated from a stran- 
ger he had met onthe road. That Lady Willoughby’s 
condition was such as to preclude all idea of her being 
called upon to give evidence was placed beyond doubt 
by the unanimous opinion of the doctors. 

Then it began to be whispered, at first, but soon the 
report was uttered londerand louder, that on the night 
of the murder, Mr. Percival Ormsby had been seen 
leaving the Silvery Wood s little aiter midnight. That 
on his return to Ormsby Towers he had called up his 
yalet, and ordered him to pack up a small valise, with 
which he had driven over toa scanewhat distant station 
to catch the early up-train, 

The coroner looked very grave; and the jurymen, 
after looking at the coroner again, caught the gravity 
of his*aspect, and shook their heads as they looked at 
each other. 

Outside thes White Hart,” the excitement was at its 
highest pitch. 

Names that had hitherto only been connected 
with all that was honorable intitle and position, were 
Dow freely uttered by the vulgar mouths, with every 
kind of injurious comment. 

The female jury, sitting at Mrs. Doldrum’s, seized 
with delight upon each fresh piéce of evidence or new 
report, which blackened: more and more the already 
fast deeping shadows of the picture, 

Lady Willoughby’s insanity was pronounced to be re- 
morse by these humane critics ; and Percival Ormsby's 
early departure for London, on the morning after the 
dreadful event, was spoken of by these amiable ladies 
as “ his flight to avoid the emissaries of justice." 

Mrs. Scratton had guessed how it would énd the mo- 
ment she had heard of Mr. Ormsby’s return to Ormsby 
Towers. Everybody knew that when Miss Helen Fan- 
court married Sir Hugh, it was a match for money, and 
that her heart was Percival Ormsby's. Mrs. Scratton 
had no patience with such mercenary proceedings ; her 
own marriage with Daniel Scratton having, of course, 
been one of the purest affection. 

Mrs. Doldrum groaned, lamented the wickedness of 
the world, and proceeded to administer her usual dose 
of bitters to the conversation. 

She, too, had married for love ; her doctor was one of 
the best and cleverest of men who ever fingered a pulse; 
not like that blustratious person, Doctor MeTurk (Moc- 
Turk was a pushing man, and the best patronized in 
and about Gatford), whose draughts were always de- 
livéered like pistol shots ; ‘he generally ’'—this was ut- 
tered by Mrs. Doldrum with an acid giggle—“ killing 
his man with the first discharge.” 

“But,” put in Mrs. Podmore, eager to cap an ill- 
natured thing, “as his practice is tsually confined to 
the married classes; he’s pretty sure to gain the thanks 
of the family.” 

Here Mrs. Harbottle, always disgusted with the empty 
pretensions of others, quoted largely from the late 
Captain Harbottle’s opinions on married life. There 
were but three requisites. for happiness in the connu- 
bial state, affirmed that noble half-pay officer—virtue, 
talent, and beauty. He treated money as nothing ; and 
here Mrs. Harbottle modestly cast down her eyea. “I 
had no money when I married Marmaduke Harbottle.” 

Mrs. Peck shook her kindly head, arid declared that 
things were getting more and more tangled. “ Until 
they had proved the worst, she'd always believe in the 
best.” A declaration of opinion which Jowered her 
universally with her friends, and cauged Mrs. Scratton 
and Mrs. Harbottle to doubt, whon talkin; over the 
matter afterwards, whether such an evidently weak- 
minded person was fit for their society. Mr. Peck, how- 
ever, was what is called a warm man ; and despite the 
arcadian theories propounded by the two model wives 
above mentioned, money did count for something, even 
in Be ocasiada 

rs. Podmore, who looked at all things through h 
legal spectaclen, invoked the spirit of British Justice 
with her very sharpest sword ; and, after a prolonged 
and animated discussion Mra. Scratton had the lnat 
word, of which she syailed herself by lamenting the 
decay of the British afistocraoy, of which she, Sera- 
phina Scratton, though averse to self-glorification, 


was next 


humble member. 

It is possible that some of the company, especially 
Mrs. Captain Harbottle, might have entered a protest 
to this assumption ot inbred superiority, had not the 
: general attention been called away by @ heavy ste 
and aniastbmatical wheezing outside the door—s. 
which all knew to announce the approach of Doctor 
Doldrum. . The ladies rose as he entered, and saluted 
him with a chorus of inquiry; for all knew that the 
little doctor would nct have returned till the inquest 
was quite over, and, therefore, the “ very latest news,” 
| might be said to be represented in his short and portly 
| person. 

The doctor dropped into a chair, and drawing a very 
large and very white handkerchief trom his pocket, 
vigorously mopped his forehead. 

“A fatiguing day!—a killing day! Had I not the 
constitution of a horse, I must bave sunk under it.” 

“The jury have pronounced a verdict, of course, 
doctor ?”* said Mrs. Podmore; impatiently. 

“That is not of course, my dear madam. Such 
matters require reflection—deep reflection. We are 
walking in a labyrinth—a maze, Mrs. Podmore, and the 
first thing we have to dois to finda clue to the. mys- 


tery.” 

“uF wees gv they must have found it by this time,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Harbottle; “they've been long enough 
aboutit. If our sex sat on juries it would have been 
found out in half the time.” 

“Mrs. Harbottle, a better jury never sat upon any 
one of my patients—I mean upon any one of my ac~- 
quaintance. The coroner is a man of position—a man 
of experience—one of those men, speaking as a doctor, 
I'd physic for nothing; but man is but man, and the 
inquest is adjourned.” : 

“ Adjourned!” 

“For fresh evidence |’ Here the doctor, who knew 
he was about to create a sensation, rose to his feet, and 
— a theatrical wave to the handkerchief, as if it had 

een a banner. “A warrant having been issued for the 
arrest of Mr. Percival Ormsby !”’ 

‘‘Upon what charge ?” 

The little doctor's voice deepened as he replied te 
— question by one word—oue terrihle word. 

“Murder !” 


: 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ON THE PLATFORM OF THE WATERLOO STATION, 


Two men are walking the platform of the Waterloo 
Station, London. 

The eldest of the two is evidently a gentleman. A 
tall, handsome man, with adark, serious face—a face by 
no means harsh, yet full of decision. He is not an old 
man—very far from it; but the forehead is bald, and the 
hair which clusters thickly about the temples is sprink- 
led with grey. It is the face of a mau who has suffered 
greatly and aged fast, but also the face of one who has 
learned to conquer all outward show of either pain or 
pleasure. 

‘Ihe other person who paced the platform is of quite 
another type—a gentleman ?—yes, if regularity of tea- 
ture were the one distinguishing mark of gentle birth; 
but the whole face is lined and worn by dissipation. 
The eyes are bleared and sunken, and the mouth is 
weak and sensual—that is, when it can be seen, which 
is only at intervals, when he happens to speak to his 
companion, raising it above the tolds of a large travel- 
ing shawl, which, with an affectation of carelessness, is 
twined carefully about the neck, so as to hide, when re- 
quired, as much of the face as possible. 

Looking at him now, as he advances towards us from 
the end of the Jong platfcrm, it would be difficult to de- 
termine as to the rank of life he belonged to, or the 
pursuits he followed, There is a touch of the stable 
about him, and also of the billiard room, yet the bear- 
ing is that of one accustomed to better society than is 
usually tound in either of those places. That the man 
is vicious, can be seen at a glance; but he is not vulgar; 
having, in) fact, something of what Mr. Carlyle calle 
“the blackguard quality air,”" on the whole, presenting 
a (out ensembdle that is not by any means prepossess- 
ing. s 

“These cursed trains never start at the times they 
are marked for,” said this latter personage, pausing for 
the third or fourth time toconsult the time-table, which 
was framed against the wall. ‘They say 2:30, and the 
half-hour’s passed by a good or bad five minutes,” 

“Jt is not yet the half-hour,” said the other, quietly, 
and consulting his watch. “ Besides, the ship will not 
weigh anchor till ten o’clock to-night at the earliest. 
You’ve nothing to fear, and are too impatient.” > 

“ Nothing to fear |” and sinking his chin down in his 
muffier, he glanced uneasily around. “* By Jove, Per- 
cival, ifyou knew the lot I’ve had to deal with, you 
wouldn’t deem yourself safe till you saw the cliffs of 
this confounded island sinking below the water line.” 

“ You're nervous.” 

“So would you be ifyon’d led a life of hide-and-seek 
ae I’ve done for the last twomonths. By Jove, old fel- 
low, but for her, 'd@have given myself up—I was, that 
desperate. It was only the thought of her that re 
strained me.” 

“ It is a pity you didn’t think of her a little earlier, 
and a little oftener,” replied his companion, coldly, 
in no way recponding to the familiar tone of the other. 
“Tt might have saved yon from many actsof folly and 
—' He paused a moment, heeitating over the W 
but the man in the muffler enprilied it at once. 

“Crime, you would gay. Itisa strong word, but I 
deserve if, so write it down and nnder-score it with your 
hardest-nibbed pen. Iam too impetvons—that’s my 


fault; do things upon the impulee /fthe moment, aD! 

never know how bad they are, till the reevits start Up 

like 80 many ghorts, Ghosts, do Tcall’em? By Tove. 

like so. many cursed realities, to stare mé in the face.” 
“ There are impulses to good as well as to evil,” 


* By you in what I deom an unbecoming toue, 


% 


FOR A WOMAN*S SAKE, 


Re ean See a SS I Ce] 


—— 


= Of course there are, and I’ve had: lots of those fel- 
ows also.” 

~ And never acted upon one of them.” ° 

“Haven't I though ? but I have. But that is like 
‘you steady yoers—always hard upon afellow when he’s 
down.” 

“Tf had wished to be hard upon you, I shoukd not 
haye done what I have done.” 

The man in the mufiler laughed and gave a knowing 
wink, accompanied by a click of the tongue. It was a 


very disagreeable expression of face now, and the hot | 


blood mounted to his his companion’s cheeks as he 
looked at him. ts 

This angry flush, however, was not seen by the other; 
or, ifsecn, was disregarded. 

* What you’ve done for me, Ormeby, ia noble, gener- 
ous, andall that kind of thimg, adeucedlot more thun 
anybody else would do, but I'm not such a# conceited 
fool to put down all your goodness to sis deren Con- 
fess now, that if it hadn't been for somebody else you'd 
have let matters take their course, and the law have its 
merciful way ?’” 

‘I very readily confess it. What I have done was 
dlone for her sake alone,”’ was the stern, almost harsh 
reply. ‘I have no sympathy with you in any way.” 

The other was about to say something, but Percival 
Ormsby laid his hand upon his arm with a grip that 
was very like a menace. 

= Stop! 


going, I trust, to begin a new and a better, it cannot 
be worse, life abroad. If ever gratitude has a place in 
your heart, and you breathe her name, let it be npon 
your knees, and reverentially as speaking of an angel.” 

The man saw Percival Ormsby's face now, and felt 
the fierce pressure of his arm ; so, with a ready adapta 
bility to circumstances, assumed, at least, the outward 
vemblance of being touched by his emphatic though 
whispered words. 

“Hang it, Percival, how you do svap a fellow up! 
Nobotw can love her better than { do. Wasn’t she al 
ways dt-yoted to me, and don’t Ll know it?” 

«You know it too well.” 

*Of course, I know it well!"’ repeated the other, 
purposely leaving out the one little word, which was 
not complimentary. ‘And you may tell her, from me, 
that she'll never be asked to wipe off another score on 
that account, I’m a reformed man—I aim, by Jove !— 
at least, I mean to be, which is thé samo thing, you 
know. But Rome wasn't builtin a day; time is all I 
want, tocome out a first-cluss character—time, and a 
little ready money.” 

“You will have sufficient of both to let your boast 
‘be realized.” 

“Why, then, ag our neighbors say, consider it unjait 
accompli, And now to change the subject, for we 
couldn't have 4 worse one than myself. You've told 
mo nothing of Cyril. He is growing « fine fellow, I 
suppose ¢’” 

“Yes; at least, such is a father’s opinion-—a preju- 
Liced one, of course.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“In Paris.” 

“By Jove,I wish Iwas! It’s the jolliest place in the 
world, if you’ve money; but the very reverse when 
you're poor! They’re a downy lot, Frenchwomen— 
don't you think so? By Jove, they’d draw your last 
tooth, if they thought it were stopped with gold |” 

'“ My wife was a Frenchwoman.” 

“LI beg your pardon. ’Pon my word, Ormsby, I beg 
your pardon. But when a fellow has suffered so con- 
Ttoundedly as Ihave done, he forgets everything but his 
own trouble.” 

“Don’t ren ; there’s no harm done.” 

“So Cyril's growing a fine fellow, is he? and a clever 
fellow, too, I'll be bound. I remember, Ormsby, that 
you were an out-and-out clever fellow at pane » You 
got no end of honors, while I got—ha! ha!l—only rusti- 
cated. Like my luck, wasn’t it? The only book } 
stuck to was the ‘Racing Calendar,’ and the Dons 
‘soryed me out for it. Here comes the train at last! 
ners ages time for another nip of brandy; will you 
join me?” 

‘No, thank you; I'll wait for you here.” 

The man in the muffler again gave the peculi 
ing click with his tongue, et the same time 
his eyes and wriggling his head facetiously. 

“ Always one of tho ‘steadies,’ eh, Percival? But 
nothing settles a fellow’s nerves like a pick-me-up in 
the morning.”’ 

“It will be the third you've had within the hour,” 
uaid Ormsby. 

“ By Jove, you'd call that moderate, if you knew 
what I’d been doing in the way of cognac the last two 
months. ‘Drown dull care!’ I tried to burn him up, 
and myself along with him. But this is my last’ex- 
cess, Ormaby—my last |’" 

And the next moment he was standing at the refresh- 
ment-bar, tossing off several petits verres, and cracking 
jokes with the barmaid. 

Percival Ormaby looked after him with something 
very like disgust. 


“Who would think that that man has only just been 
saved from appearing in a felon’s dock; nay, for what J 
know—for there is no believing a word he says—may 
still be running the same danger, And yet there he 
stands, 28 reckless—ay, anu as unprincipled—as ever.” 


“Which class?’’ demanded a railway guard, as the 
man in the muffler came running back; and the ques- 
tion denoted the uncertainty as to the social tion 
which his style and appearance presented. At the firat 
hasty glance, the guard’s hand had rested upon tha 
handle of a first-class carriage; then he had passed on 
to a second-class; and as his eyes glanced over the 


know- 
orking 


semi-sporting overcoat, with ite large buttons, and the 
trousers zo tight about the knees, he seemed inclined 
to move yet further on, to a third-class compartment. 
Bat the uncertainty vanished when the man apoke; at 


I will not have her name mentioned even } 
You are} 


any rate, he had the voice of a gentleoman—the tone of 
early culture, which is never, or rarely, wholly lost. 

“Which class? First! When 1 du trayel third,"— 
for he had seen the guard’s movements—"'1 carry my 
dinner ina bundle, and my beer in a buttle, Good-by, 
Ormsby. Tell her ”— 

The rest was lust inthe guard’s whistle, followed by 
an ear-torturing shrick troin the engine, a few hurried 
puffs of steam, and the train was gone. 

As the train passed out.of the station, two men came 
hurriedly upon the platiorm. 

+ Just a moment too late !"’ said one. of them, with an 
oath, as he looked alter it: “Wemust telegraph on.” 

“It isn’t sure hea gone by this train,” said the 
other. 

“What else did he come to the station for? ‘Waterloo 
station’—them was his words tothe cabman as driv’ 
him from the. hotel; andthe waiter heard him say he 
mustbe in time for the 2.30.” 

“Look! Who’s that? ‘I’m blessed if I don’t think 
it’s our man!’ And thespeaker pointed to where Per- 
civial Ormsby, lostin thought, was still standing on the 
extreme edge of the platform. 

“Tall, dark-complexioned, heavy mustache. That's 
our man, sure enough, and he hasn’t gone by the train, 
atter all.’”” 

They were moving quietly towards him, when sud- 
denly both of the men paused, with terror in their 
looks, and set up a loud shout. 

“The train, the train! Look out, sir! For God’s 
sake, look out!’ 

Too late! 

Sweeping into the station from an opposite direction 
to that towards which Mr. Ormsby’s gaze seemed rivet- 
ed, with the rapidity of lightning, and the power of 
doom, an express train rushed up to the platform. Con- 
fused by warning cries on every side, and anticipating 
danger to cthers rather than himself, the unfortunate 
gentleman made a hasty movement—a too hasty move- 
ment—for he stumbled and jell forward. 

Another great cry from the spectators, and then a 
silence of horror. 

It was asimilar accident to that which, in June, 1830, 
marked theopening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, anid deprived the country of the services of 
Mr. Huskisson—an accident unfortunately but too com- 
mon in the present day, but one for which no one can 
be conscientiously blamed. 

“Carry him into the waiting-room,” 

“ Place him here, upon these railway ruga. That will 
do. Did you say'you were a surgeon?” 

“Yes, Stand back, gentlemen, if you please, while I 
make an examination.’ 

The examination is s00n made. The surgeon shakes 
his head, andthe crowd closes round the table again. 

One of the two men who had spoken together on the 
platform proposes that the poor gentlemen sliould bo 
searched for a card, or something that might lead to 
his identity. 

A note-cage is found, and opened. 

** Here is a card ;” and the finder reads aloud, “ Per- 
ciyal Ormsby.” 

The man who had proposed the search taps the sta- 
tion-master on the shoulder, and call4 him aside. 

“TI know this gentleman. He is Mr, Percival Orms- 
by, of Ormsby Towers, near Gatford, county Surrey— 
that’s who he is. Send all these people away, and give 
that note-case to me.”’ 

“To you !—who are you ?” 

The stranger drew a rather dirty card from hia waist- 
coat-pocket, and handed it to the station-rmuaster. 
“John Staples—Inspector Staples, of Scotland Yard. 
It is all right, I hold’—and he jerked his thumb to- 
wards the waiting-room table—’a warrant for his ar- 
rest.” 

But another and a higher arrest had been isaued be- 
fore that held by Inspector Staples could be served, 

Percival Ormsby was dead. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
4OEX THROSTLE AND TIDDLYWINK. 


FrrreEn years have come and gono, and the world has 
progressed ag the world is always progressing. Oceans 
have been furnished with amore than articulats yoice.; 
snd asnakeof wire, burrowing beneath her heaving 
breast, conyeys the spark of thought from world to 
world. Continents are severed, and seas are joined to 
make a path for commerce ; all is moving onward, and 
“ Kxcelsior” ia the device alike of the workman who 
labors with his brains and the workman who labors 
with hia hands. All but Gatford, which dawdles 
through its life, a sort of brick and mortar Stonehenge, 
showing no signs ejther of advancement or decay—a 
social anachronism, changeless amidst change. 

Yet, ifGatford remaing tiie same, many changes have 
taken place among its inhabitants ; and thecoffin, that 
“ universal loc,’’ whether fashioned of velvet, lead, or 
pauper deals, which is sooner or later‘ knocked down” 
to us all, has claimed very many tenants. Kindly Mrs. 
Peck has away to another and better place, 
where Mercy and Charity, the twin-saints she so wor- 
shipped on earth, were, we may be sure, in waiting to 
receive her, 

Mrs. Harbottle has also answered to the general roll- 
call, and has réjoined her chivalrous and philosophic 
husband in those realma where even half-pay officers 
are supposed to be at rest. 

Mrs. Podmore, being one of thos persona who dry 
before they die, like berbs, still glorifies her husband’s 
office with her presence and advice, more than reajixing 
his profesaional eulogium, that she had a “six-and- 
be tA intellect.” 

ra. Doldrum also continned to “ enjoy” the best of 
bad health. nursing her ailments with the doting fond- 
ness of @ mother for a sickly ehild. 


“You are better this morning,” some crony would 
say, meeting the doctor's wiie in the High Street. 

“I think not, ma'am—I really think not!’ was sure 
to be the reply, taking even the implication of possible 
health almost as an insult. ‘People must not be 
udged by appearances. ‘Ihe more healthy you look—and 
that is my dear doctor's one rule with all his patients— 
the more yuu require physicking. .When nature boists 
her most brilliaut colors, then is the most danger. Not 
that nature hoisted any otier colors in Mrs, Doldruin’s 
face than blue and yellow, and, sometimes, by an ad- 
mixture, @ puleish green; but she lived on like a worm 
in a library, traveling steadily trom cover to cover right 
through the Britisn Pharmacopeia. 

Last, but not least of this conclave of Gatford gos- 
sips, was Seraphina Scratton; but with her we must 
pause, awhile, Jest we forestall,in a measure, some of 
tue many chances and changes which will be developed 
as our Btury progresses. 


= * * * * * * 


A boy—a small, active, wiry boy—is cautiously mak- 
ing his way out of sonie outlying plantations in the 
neighborhood of Denton Heath, a hare in one hand and 
a gun in the other. This boy has a very bird-like look 
when you see his eyes—only eyes that are always spark- 
ling with mischief, or rather fun; for Joey Throstlo—~ 
thutds this bird-like boy's name— would not knowingly 
do @ mischief to any human creature, with the excep- 
tion, porhaps, of Squire Scratton, and his keeper, 
prem tor whom, it must be confessed, he has a special 

atred. 

Beliind this small boy comes cautiously creeping = 
dog—a long doy, with short legs, flapping ears, and » 
heud of no shape—an ill-conditioned dog, like Launco s 
in the play, and one’of whom his master might also 
truly say, “Ihave sat in the stocka for puddings he 
hath stulen; I have stood in the pillory for geese he 
hath killed.’”” Stocksand pillory being freely translated 
into other equivalent punishments more suited to mest 
the times. 

Yet the dog was not sn unkindly animal; and to an 
extreme devotion to his master, the bird-like boy im 
question, he joined a courage and cunning, mingled 
with a good humor, that was peculiarly his own. 

“We had a narrow touch for it that time, Tiddly- 
wink,” said the surall boy, as with monkey-like agility 
he crossed the open ground, and squatted himself down 
amoug the broom. ‘That brute Grimes meant mis- 
chief this time, and no mistake; and if 1 hadn't been too 
quick for him, would have made no more of putting a 
charge of small shot into my head, than he would of 
peppering your brindle. I don’t know a bigger brute: 
tua Grimes any wheres, except his master.” 

Ir Tiddly wink—for that was the dog’s name--madeno 
answer in words, he did that which was quite as intel- 
ligible. Placing his nose to the ground, and a 
rapidly about for some seconds, he suddenly eleva’ 
it, and gave a low, angry growl. 

“ Heis coming stter us,ishe? Then the first thing 
for us to do is to get rid of these bits of evidence,’’—in- 
dicating the hare and the gun. Once they’re ont of the 
way, we're freo and independent Britons once more, and 
our houses ia our castles, asI heard the chap say at 
election time. * 

S80 saying Joey Throstle evidently well uainted 
with the place and its surroundings, dropped the hare 
into a deep hole, and covered it carefully. This done, 
he thrust the gun intoaclump of broom, and rubbed 
his hands gleefully. 

“It's jolly fine fora little chap like me to talk about 
houses and castles as hasn’t a roofexcept the one asis over 
us now; butit does my heart good to pick up some- 
thing as belongs to that old skinflint, Miser Scratton. 
I could do as I like in Uakwoods, I know; butI wouldn't 
take even ag much asatwig without old Mrs. Fan- 
court’s consent, though she isa queer body; and for 
Miss Maud I'd die for her to-morrow—that is if she 
wanted mo; and so ought you Tiddly, if you'd any 
gratitude iu you,” ; 

The dog again raised his nose, sniffed the air, and gave- 
slow, menacing growl. 

* All right, old chap, I know what you means. We 
must cut and run for it; ae ah ner fa se FS oe 
along.”” And plunging his hands in pockets, Jooy 
Throstle walked out from among the thick broom, and 
leisurely skirting the plantation, but without entering » 
it, whiatled ag he went, but not from lack of thought. 

Ho had not walked far with the dog, who had asaiimed. 
a slouching, incapable look, very different from hig 
former ounning aspect, when @ loud, harsh voice sam- 
moned him to stop. 

At the same time, amen in the garb of a keeper, and 
followed by two large dogs, emerged from the plants 
tion, and made towards Joey Throstle. 

“Stop, you young imp! Ifyou dunnnt stop, I'll put 
a Pibitin 4 o all ra inyer! BlestifI was Queen o” 
England, I’d make no more o’ shootin’ sich vermin as 
you than I would foxes, stoaats, or rabbits.”” 


Joey stopped, and under the persuasion of a cocked 
gun, faced round immediately; Tiddlywink eyeing the 
two big dogs doubtfully, but with defiance, 

“ You're a nice man, Mr. Grimes, to quote her blessed , 
Majesty’s name while you threatens the lives of hee 
subjects! What harm hayeI done you, that you should 
want to cone a-pepperin’ of me?” 

“arm, you young wiper! Waan’t you poachin’ in 
in the woods, jist now ?”” 


“ Tpoachin'! Well, you'll be writin’ for the noo 
papers next, Mr. Grimes; you're always inventing of 
something extraordinary,’’ 


“ Wasn’t yer in the plantation? Answer that like s 
man, or a boy, or @monkey—which latter yer most ro 
sembles.”” 

+ Ot course I was, I scorns lies; leavin’ thom, with 
the other luxuries, to my superiors.” i 

« What was yer there for ?’* 

“To gather vi'leta for Mies Maud. fhe always rides 


J 


rs 


eee a ee ——— 


home thie way, and I likes to give her a bunch a6 she 


“Do you take me for a fool, Joey Throstle ?”” 

“Well, one isn't expected to give a free opinion 
always, Mr. Grimes.” 

Ifthe words were not much, the look that accom- 

it spoke volumes; and the indignant game- 
eeper, with 4 jump, and a sudden movement of his 
large hand, seized the boy by the collar. 

“You varmint!" lie said; -*do you dare to cut your 
jokes on me? Your purtector, Silas Goodeve, isn’t 
here now; and if you don’t go down upon your 
bended knees, I'll cut the life out of you, that I will?” 

“Go down upon my knees to you, Phil Grimes? You 
shall cut me into a thousand pieces first !’’ 

The gamekeeper, a burly ruffian, with a face of beef 
and a hand of iron, swung the boy towards him, at 
ead same time administering a kick with his iron-slod 

t. 

“ Ax my pardon, I tell ’ee, or it ull be the wuss for 
for 7 Sqnire Scratton’s giv’ me my orders, and I'll 
limb yer—that I will!’ 

Purple with rage, the boy struggled in the strong 
man’s grasp, and called loudly on Tiddlywink for aid; 
but that valorous servant, after having bravely pinned 
Mr. Grimes through his gaiters, was rendered therough- 
ly hors-de-combat by ajoint attack made by the dogs 
accompanying him. 

“Down on your knees, and ax my pardon or’—— 

Before Phil Grimes could, for the second time, repeat 
his threat, as he brutally held down the struggling 
boy, the light touch of a riding whip was laid upon 
his shoulder, and a musical voice spoke close to his 
ear. 

“Why, you groat, cowardly fellow, what are you 
@oing to that boy ? Do you want to murder him? Let 
goof him at once, or I'll lay my whip about your 
shoulders.” 

The keeper, utterly astounded, relaxed his hold, and 
permitted Joey Throstle to wriggle from his grasp; at 
the same time, a young lady, leaping from a small, 
active little pony, was grected by both Tiddlywink and 
his master, 

The one gave a joyous bark, and jumped around her, 
indulging in a series of eccentric gambols, which 
elicited from the young lady a peal of laughter; while 
Joey Throstle, doffing his rag ofa cap, seemed to have 
sunk into the lowest depths of misery, as, with a 
malignant glance at the keeper, he muttered between 
a fared “Nota vi'let for you to-day, Miss Maud Wil. 

oughby.’” 

She looks from one “to the other, and then again 
gives way to another outburst of mirth. 

, boy, and dog recognize the spell of her presence, 
the unspeakable charm of her manner. 

Shall we describe her? Yes; but feeling the diffi- 
eulty of the task, we take time for cooler thought, and 
postpone our description till the next chapter. 


OHAPTER XIX. 


MIS8 MAUD WILLOUGHBY. 


As Maud Willoughby is to be our heroine, we are 
soturally anxious that the reader shall have something 
more than a vague idea of her personal appearance, 
and, therefore, make a momentary pause in the action 
of our story to paint a very pleasing picture. 

Maud was palo, s little too pale, perhaps, but it was a 
pallor full of health and vigor, not in the least suggestive 
ef delicacy or want of vital force. Her eyes wore dark and 
lear ; the fire that sparkled in the liquid depths being 
softened by long lashes, which shaded rather than 
veiled their brightness. 

Her hair was black, but it was » blackness that-re- 
ecived the light, and then threw it off with a gleam— 
hair, when nnloosened, that fell far below her waist, 
and which she wore in soft, thick plaits, twined. many 
times round her head—a diadem of beauty to be envied 
by & queen. " 

She was tall, being rather sbove than under the ordi- 
mary height of women ; but the outline of her figure 
was as graceful and flowing as the outline of a wave ; 
and if her fine and rather sharply cut features gaye to 
her face, judging it at a first glance, a somewhat 
haughty expression, her smilo—and. Maud smiled very 
eften—was sweetness itself. But why continue to cata- 
logue her beauties? Let us say at once that Maud Wil- 
loughby wasa most charming girl—so charming, in 
fect, that envy, in its worst mood, would have tie 
eompelled to admit that, but for a few taults, which we 
shall leave envy to enumerate, she would have been 
absolute perfection. 

Porhaps, aiter all, the best way would have been to 
Jet our heroino’s beauty alone—that is to say, to have 
oft it to be duly eulogized by her lover or lovers, asthe 
ease may be, and have confined ourselves, rather, to the 
development of her character in speech and action; for, 
aa in the mind’s eye we conjure up our own remem- 
brance of Maud’s sweet face and graceful figure, we feel 
how inadequate to her merits all prose description 
must be. 

it was, however, with anything but eyes of admira- 
tion that Grimes, the keeper, glanced at the handsome 
girl, who, her-riding-whip still grasped with ominous 

ightneas, stood between him and little Joey Throstle, 
while Tiddlywink, the dog, who seemed to consider 
that, with her arrival, all danger was at an end, con- 
tinued his gambols about their joint protectross, wag- 
ging his inelogant tail as if he would wag it off, an 
Serene which would haye greatly {mproved his 
appearance. 

* [didn’t think miss, aa how you'd take sich « young 
peaching varmint as that under your purtection, and 
oe Scratton won't be best pleased when he hears on 


“It's qnite immaterial to me what yon think, or your 
master either. is noton your master’s prop- 


The bo. 
erty wow, and you shall, not ill-treat him,” 


POR A WOMAN'S SAKE, 


wb 


“Tll-treat !’’ growled the keeper, with a savage look at 
the grinning boy. “Tf T’d ha’ caught him ature he got 
out o’ the copse, I’d ha’ limbed him, that I would.” 

“What copse ?’’ asked Joey, with a look of lanib-like 
innocence. “It’s very hard Tiddlywink and me can't 
take a-walk on the heath, which is free to everybody, 
but you should come jumping out upon’ us, a-spilin’ 
our digestions, and a-takin’ away our kuracters.”” 

“Oh! you'reanice babe o’ grace, you are’; butter 
wouldn't melt in your mouth.” 

*““No; nor toffy neither, if it was purchased by your 
money,” replied the boy. “lm one o’ the independent 
sort, Lam, as would rather maké my dinner of a hand- 
ful o’ nuts than plum puddun and rousst beef, if the 
hands was dirty as offeredit. Them’s my sentimints, 
and I know they’re Tiddly wink’s.” 

“You hear him, ‘miss! It’s Squire Scratton he’s 
a-speakin’ agin now.” 

“How do you know that, when the boy hasn't men- 
tioned his name? Is it by the color of the hands you 
recognize him?” asked Maud, with a contempt she took 
no pains to conceal, 

“That's one tor you, old Grimes!” cried Joey, cut- 
ting a caper, to which mirthtul expression of iveling, 
Tiddly wink contributed a bark. 

“What Ido kuow,” replied the man, “tis that the Squire 
is a justice o’ the peace, and that afore long I'll have this 
imp up afore him—ay, and if I should be lucky enough 
to find summit agin his friend and patron, Silas Goud- 
eve, I'd give him a lesson not to go about purtecting 
all koinds o’ tramps, und such loike wagabones.” 

“T shall be very happy to receive your lesson, when 
that time arrives, Mr. Grinies,"’ said a strong, but niusi- 
cal yoice, speaking close the keeper's ear; “butin the 
meantime I will give you one. Never speak toa lady 
with your hat on, or you will compel others to remove 
it for you, just as I do now.” 

And before the startled keeper could make any moye- 
ment to prevent it, the stiff ielt hat he wore was off his 
round bullet head and under the speaker's foot. 

The new-comer, a young mun some twenty-five or 
twenty-eight years of age, hal approached the group 
unperceived by any one but the dog Tiddlywink, who, 
without in the least disturbing himself, gave, what in 
@man we would call a familiar wink, accompanied by 4 
joyful wagging of his tail. 

He was dressed plainly enough, in a well-worn shoot- 
ing jacket of dark green velveteen, trousers of the same 
material, with over-guiters bottoned beluw the knee; a 
tin box, of the kind used by botanists to contain their 
specimens, was slung by his side, and he carried a 
strong iron-tipped staff or pole in his hand for leaping 
narrow streams, hedges, and other similar obstacles. 

Fifteen years is along time to take from or add ta 
any life, and they had produced many changes in Silas 
Goodeye. 

His face, as a man, was as handsome and poctic as it 
had’ been when we first saw him asa boy. The dark 
hair curled as luxuriantly about the temples, and the 
eyes were as full of dreamy thought. 

But the hair—a very rare thing in one so young—was 
already flecked with gray, and the eyes were deep sunk 
in their sockets; while there were deep lines about the 
month, which gaye to the entire face an expression that, 
but for the smile that often brightened it, would haye 
been cynical. , 

Whatever the canse of Silas Goodeye’s suffering, it 
was mental, not physical, for the misshapen frame was 
yery powerful; and time, which had increased his 
height, had also increased the breadth of his shoulders; 
while the disproportionate, long arms, were as though 
each muscle were of steel or iron. As he struck off the 
keeper's hat, he doffed his own, and, with much re- 
spect, addressed Maud Willoughby. 

“T hope, Miss Maud, this man has not been insolent 
in words, as I have seen he ia in manner?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Maud, with a Jaugh; “he would 
have hurt the boy; and I threatened to horsewhip him, 
—that's all.’”” : 

The keeper, who was hastily striding away, paused at 
these words, and turned round; and, though he replied 
to Miss Willoughby's observations, his red, vindictive 
eyes were fixed on Silas. 

“Horsewhip me! Yes; that’s the reward I geta for 
trying to purtect the gentry from rogues and w: 
bones! But the Queen of these realms doesn’t make 
justices of the peace for nothin’, as Will be quickly 
proved, if rogues and wagabones ig caught trespassin' 
on grounds as don’t belong to ’em.”’ 


Then he stalked away, accompanied by a cheer from 
Joey, and a series of short barks from Tiddlywink, who, 
sitting up gravely on his tail, delivered them with the 
gravity of one who eries ‘‘Hear, hear!’ at a public 
meeting. 

“ Now, Joey,”’ said Maud, as the bulky form of the 
gamekeeper disappeared, “ confess—as a, bad boy who 
hopes one of these days to be a good boy should confess 
—that you've been up to mischief!" 

“‘ Mischiof |—me, miss ?’”” 

“Yes; you, sir. You were poaching on Scratton's 
land, I’m sure.” 


Joey Throatle had again assumed his most innocent 
air, when Silas, raising his forefingor, addreased Tiddly- 
wink, the dog. 

“Fetch |” 

Prompt to the word of command when delivered by 
the mouth ofa friend, the intelligeut animal trotted 
away, to return in afew minutes with the dead hare 
which Joey had so carefully hidden—a prize which, 
with much apparent self-congratulation he deposited 
midway between Silas and his young master. 

“What do you call that, Joey?” demanded Maud, 
pointing to the hare. 

Joey made a few steps forward delivering a side-kick 
to Tiddlywink ag he did so, and examined the bit of 
dead game curiously and critically. 

“Well, it do look like a hare, miss.” 

“Joey, Joey! If it were not for your poor bed-rid 


den grandmother, I’d hand you over to the tender 
mercies of Mr. Grimes ut once.” 

“Ob, don't ‘say that, mise!” cried Joey, putting on 
an extremely jenitential 1ook—* please, don't say that ! 
It it hadn't have been ‘tor my gran’um, | shouldn't lis’ 
thought of dving sich a thing {’’ 

“Why, you don't mean to say that Mrs. Thretle 
told you to go on Scratton’s “grounds?” exclaimed 
Silas, indignantly. 

“Certainly not!’ But when Doctor’ Doldrum saw 
her, he said as» she wanted everything thatewas nour- 
ishing, and I’ve heered you say yourself as nothink was 
more nourishing than hare-soup.”” 

Tue child said this sovarchiy, that’ both Maud and 
Silas laughed. The latter, however, shouk is bead, 
and said that “Joey would ‘tind poaching nodaughing 
juatter, especially if he ventured on the property of 
Daniel Scratton.’’ 

” For aman who was born in a workhouse, and who 
has worked his way upwards from the Gatford putters 
—and there is no harm in saying so miuch, siice it is 
his constant boast—Mr. Seratton is the bardust nian to 
the poor to be found anywhere here abouts. With Lim 
inan-traps and spring guns are matters Of fact. So. letme 
hear of no more poaching, Joey; it would ‘Dreuk old 
Dame ‘Throstle’s heart if ever you should yet into 
trouble.” 

“And to prevent your doing ‘86, said’ Maud,“ my 
aunt, Miss Fancourt, has consented, at my request, that 
you shall come to thé Hallas my page; Mr. Boodle, the 
hew foutmun from London, having promised to in- 
struct you in your duties.” 

Now, there was no doubt’ but that little Joey Thros- 
tie, if called upen to do so, would have risked—it wae 
all he had to risk—his lite tor Miss Maud Willoughby, 
But, whatever the anxiety of his grandmother, it waa 
evidently not shared by her grandchild; and broad- 
cloth, even when adorned by myriads of glittering but- 
tons, was not to him so pleasant a wear us fustian and 
corduroy—a suit of “Jocped and window ragpedness,’”” 
the sport of briar hd brdnible. There was not a more 
fearless boy in all Surrey than Joey; but, if there was 
anything on earth that filled his very soul with awe, 
it was that piece of London pride transplanted to the 
country, the glorious Boodle! 

“Why don't you thank Miss Maud?’ reked Silas, 
somewhat sharply, seeing the boy’s hesitation. “It’s a 
chance for you tu live well; and to live well, you niust 
live honestly." 

Joey ducked his head in Miss Manud’s direction, but 
remained silent. 

It Was not that he was deficient in gratitude—far from 
it; but to his young mind, the gipsy lize He had been 
accustomed to lead, was infinitely preferable to the 
splendid misery which loumed beicre him through a 
huze of buttons, in the patronage of the awful Boodle; 
& personage go seli-possessed und stately that even the 
rudest of the Gatford boys, wuenever the’ family's 


| business’ brought him to that thriving town, became 


silent, and doffed their hats or caps as he passed: ree- 
ognizing, a8 who does not recognize in this tavored 
kind, the dignity of powder, ind the power of plush. 

“ The first thing you haye to do,” said Maud, point- 
ing to the hare which ‘Tiddlywink, a ddg totally devoid 
ot moral principle, had laid at her feet—“ the first thing 
you have to do, Joey, is to lighten your conscience by 
returning thirt to where you found it,” 

“Tcan’t return it as I found it,” muttered the 
juvenile poacher, a little suddenly. ’ 

“Perhaps not; but ifyou are to remain a friend of 
mine, Joey, you will retain nothing of Mr. Scratton's 
—not even though its yalue be less than that of the 
leaves that are scattered on the proudé in antumn.” : 

As Maud spoke, the sullen look passed away rem the 
boy’s face, as clouds are dispelled by the beams of 
niorning. : 

“TI will do anything you like, miss, and too happy to 
doit, We wouldn't go and give pain to you or Silas—1 
can answer for Tiddlywink as for myseli—no, nut if we 
waa to be chopped into five thousand twenty hundred 
pieces? Winky,”—and he addressed the dog—‘ take 
it back where we found it! You know—over there !”’ 

He pointed to the hare, then to’ the distant planta- 
tion, from which they, the dog, and the boy had first 
emerged. Tiddlywink hesita‘ for @ moment, as 
turning the matter over in his mind, and calculating 
thechances; then, with a growl, which showed how 
distasteful the business of restitution was to him, 
caught the dead hare up in his mouth, and durted 
away. ashe 

“And now, Joey,” said Maud, springing lightly on 
the pony, “do you go down to the Hall, and see my 
aunt; and mind,” she continued, holding up a warning 
finger while she gathered the ‘reins in her hand, ‘*we 
must hear of no more poaching on Mr, Scratton’s land, 
or any other. Good-bye, Silas.” ; 

“ Good-bye, Miss Maud.” Then, as the pony, making 
nothing of its fair burthen, galloped away, Silus added, 
“And my blessing go with you for the noblest-hearted 
and brightest young lady in all the country.” 

“TI cries amen to that !"’ said Joey Throstle. 


CHAPTER XX. 
UNDER THE LIME TREES. 


Waite the scene described in the last chapter was in 
progress, a young gentleman wes paciag impatiently 
a small avenue of lime-trees about a quarter of a mile 
distant from Denton Heath. ltis evident he is there 
by appointment, for no sane man would occupy him- 
self in walking up and down an avenue of trees tor 
half an hour, reading and re-reading a note which con- 
sisted only of two lines. We have already stated that 
Miss Maud Willongliby is our heroine, and a6 this 
gentleman is to be our hero, we beg our lady readers to 
take all possible interest in the brief personal descrip 
tion we are about to attempt, jotting down the more 


* Ef meet with itin a novel ; then I make a point of read- 


FOR A 


WOMAN'S SAKE. 


salient points as he continues. his hurried walk back- 
wards and torwards under the branching lime-trees, 

It will be perceived, as. we catch our first view of him, 
® favorable ray of sunlight darting through the leaves 
full upon his partially upturned face, that he is hand- 
some; not atall,be it understood, the sort of beauty 
which we see in the painted and curled dummy of the 
hair-dresser’s windows, whose waxen and capillary at- 
tractions beatify the dreams of the housemaid and 
milliner’s apprentice, both of whom recognize in him 
the all but breathing likeness of the young lord 
promised by the fortune-teller, whois always a-coming, 
but never puts in an appearance. 

Our gentleman is neither waxen nor extensively 
eurly; he is simply 4 very fair specimen of those 
* children of England’’ who extend her name far and 
wide, and make her a “ power” all over the earth. 

Something, though but little, under five feet eleven, 
broad-browed, deep-chested, and thin-flanked; he is 
one of those muscular Christians Mr. Canon Kingsley 
delights to oulogise. A student of books, yet also a 
student of men; without which study mere book-lore 
is as nothing. A great traveler, and accustomed from 
his youth to those athletic sports aud active exercises 
which give muscle and sinew to the body, and repair 
all that is lost by wear and tear of brain. 

His complexion, which at one time had been almost 
delicate:y fair, was browned by exposure to sun and 
wind; but his hair was still of the very brightest 
chestnut, whilea tawny beard descended in a silken 
wave nearly to his breast. His gaze was as frankly 
bold as it was honest, and his eyes were as blue as the 
eyes of King Olaf. 

Such, as near as we can give it, isa sketch of the per- 
sonal appearance of Mr. Cyril Ormsby, of Ormsby 
Towers. 

We have postponed this announcement of his name 
to the last moment, as a surprise to our readers—a sur- 
prise which will be increased considerably when in the 
person mounted onasmall pony, and who is now gal- 
loping down the avenue, they recognise Maud Wil- 
loughby. 

As novels are or should be the relation, more or less 
adorned, of what passes in real life, and as time is sup- 
posed to clear up every mystery, so time will most as- 
suredly clear up this one; and asking a little patience 
on the part of our readers, we shall leave explanation 
for another chapter, and simply narrate a conversation 
between a young gentleman and a young lady ; never- 
theless interesting, we trust, because it takes place 
without witnesses, and under the spreading branches 
of a lime-tree. 

“ Maud!’ 

“ Oyril 1" 

He sprang towards her, but before he could touch 
her, she had leaped to the ground. 

I thought you were never coming, Maud ; but I 
am very, very grateful that you have come.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I had every mind not to come.” 

Maud drew herself up with what ¥ & should have 
called hauteur, but for the dawning smile that lurked 
in her mask. 

“And it is my intention,” she continued,’’ not to re- 
main in your company one minute longer than is 
hecessary to receive an explanation of your sudden de- 

arture from Oakwoods. One week has elapsed since 

hen,’’—she said this as if she were speaking of eter- 
nity—“ one entire week, and the first news I receive 
from you is accompanied by a request.”’ 

“ \ prayer, rather,’ he interrupted, 

“A request, or prayer, that I would give you five 
minutes of my ‘adorable society, beneath the old limes 
at thesouth-east corner of Denton Heath.’ I’ve got my 
geography Led heart, you see, and have dared all kinds 
of peril to obey what I must consider your most un- 
reasonable request—I beg your pardon,I should say 
‘prayer.’ "” 

“ Be serious; [implore you ; for what I have to say 


ns 


' concerns my happiness. Indeed, my future h ppiness 


depends upon it—or rather, upon your answer. 


“ My answer? Now, Mr. Ormsby, I have an instinc- 
tive feeling that you are going to be mysterious, and of 
all tdngein the world I detest a mystery, excapt when 


ing the third volume first, that I may have it explained 
‘as quickly as possible. Is what you have to tell me 
very dreadful |” 

“Tts results are likely to be dreadful to me. Your 
aunt, Miss Fancourt, has begged me to discontinue all 
communication with Oakwoods."’ rf 

“Why? And Mand’s expressive eyes were opened 
«wide, as doubting the evidence of her own ears. 

“It appears,” said Cyril, with great hesitation, “that 
, there was some disagreement between our two famllies, 
8 long time ago.” 

».* All the more reason it should be made up now! 
What was the disagreement about ?” 


*“T scarcely know—a feud of long standing, the exact 
cause of which Miss Fancourt did not feel herself called 
upon to explain.” 


“A sort of Montagu-Capulet affair, I suppose. Now, 
how absurd all that is at. the present day. What on earth 
canit matter toeither you or I what happaned between 
our great-grandfathers, or, what is far more dreadful, 
our great-grandmothers, say sixty or 4 hundred years 
ago? There was one thing, at least, I learned at school 
“—that when a slate is badly filled up, the best way is 


_to sponge it all out, and begin the whole business over 


again.” 

€yril Ormsby looked into Maud’s bright eyes with a 
gaze,that was full of loving tenderness. 

“My dearest Maud,’ he said, “you know I love 
you.” 

“ Well, Cyril, you've said it so often, that I begin to 
believe you—a little.” And Maud gave him her hand 
with a pretty timidity, while a faint rose-tint suffused 
her usuaily pale face. 

’ ‘Phe hand she gave him, he still continued to hold in 


his, and his arm stole round her waist, as he, drew her 
or the moment unresisting towards him. 

“I shall never love any one but you, Maud; and 
what is more, I shall never talk of love toany one but 
you ;andI believe—may I believe, dearest, that my 
love is returned?” 

Aslight pressure of the hand was Maud’s reply; but 
it spoke volumes. 

“T lost my father early—my life has been spent 
abroad—s wandering life, in many lands, An accident 
had early deprived me of a father’s advice and care, My 
appointed guardian, a relative of a mother whom I 
never saw, was & man who held high position in Cana- 
da. To Canada accordingly I went. All parts of the 
world were the same to me. Mother and father both 
were dead. Ihadnotiesto bind me anywhere. My 
education completed, I traveled south; and urged by 
the wild spirit of adventure which seems to be an Eny- 
lMshman’s birth-right, I joined a band of explorers and 
hunters, and lived for years a nomad life, in lands ten- 
anted only by the Indian and the buffalo. My guardian 
died. Other people, who had held portions of my 
father’s property in trust, also died, and so the law- 
yers summoned ine back to England, my native land— 
yeta strange land to me, and In which I felt a solitude 
greater than I had known when seated by the trapper's 
fire, with no other canopy but the starry heayens, 
and no human. habitation within a thousand 
miles aroundme. The lawyers did their work, and in 
due course I came down to take possession of Ormsby 
Towers, where for some weeks, sickening of inaction, I 
led the life of a moody recluse, till, by a lappy accident, 
my whole being was transformed, and I found that I 
had an aim, a hope, an ambition in life, for’’—and he 
raised the small soit hand he still retained to his lips— 
“Thad met you.” 

“Mr. Ormsby—Cyril |" 

These words were not much for Maud to say, but the 
tone, ah! it is the tone in which they aro uttered that 
sends a flush of pleasure and pride to Cyril Ormsby’s 
cheeks, while it increases the beating of his heart. 

Maud was no actress—a professional actress, nnder 
any circumstances of life, she could never have been; 
but we very much doubt if the most accomplished ac- 
tress that ever trod the boards could have thrown so 
much meaning into, and thrown such a wide difference 
of intonation upon, those two little words. 

“Mr. Ormsby—Cyril!”’ 

How many times Maud’s hand was raised to her tover’s 
lips after this we refuse to record, asitis quite imma- 
terial to the development of our story. 

“But,” she said, after a pause, which the reader may 
fill up as he or she pleases, “ my aunt, though eccen- 
tric, and outwardly a little hard—that is, hard in man- 
ner—is the very soul of goodness and kindness, in re- 
ality. My mother, who died when I was quite a little 
child, is with me but a vague memory—a vision of a 
sweet face, painted on the shifting canyass of a dream. 
I was taken while yet achild to Ireland, where my 
aunt, Miss Cordelia Fancourt, then lived; and since 
then I nave neyer quitted her side, receiving from her 
all the love and care we fondly hops for in a mother.”’ 

“TI should be the very last person to accuse Miss 
Fancourt of harshness, or even of unkindness,” said 
Cyril. “To me, she has been most kind.” 

“And yet you say she has positively forbidden your 
visits to Oakwoods!” exclaimed Maud, in » tone of sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Why, what a mystery it all is!’ 

“Tt is a mystery,”’ aesented Cyril, gravely; “‘a mys- 
tery, to the unraveling of which Ishall devote, if ne- 
cessary, all that I possess—money, time, and thought. 
My word is pledged to Miss Fancourt to keep secret 
what she has told me; and I know you too well, Maud, 
to believe that you would wish to know what Miss Fan- 
court, whose love for you is almost an idolatry, wishes 
to be kept, even from you, a profound secret.” 

“But it concerns me, surely, or why should Aunt 
Cordy ’’ (this was a familiar abbreviation of Cordelia) 
“tell it to you?” asked Maud, very naturally, her wo- 
man’s curiosity not a little piqued at the apparent 
gravity of Cyril’s communication. “LThate people who 
are always looking grave and solemn about something 
of which, it seems, I'm to be kept in ignorance, Of 
all birds in the world, I dislike owls; they look as if 
they know so much, and are so very stupid.” 

“Well, Maud, dear,” said Cyril, laughing, “I must 
be content, I suppose, to beclassed amongst the owls at 
present.” 

“But if my aunt chooses to tcll me ?” 

Cyril Ormsby became grave again. ‘You must not 
ask her.’* ‘ 

* Butif she chooses to tell me without asking ?” 

“She will scarcely do that, after the long silence she 
has kept for so many, many years. It was with diffi- 
culty thatshe yielded tomy prayer that I might speak 
to you as I have done; and then, not before, I promised 
in your name—yes, in your name, my ever dearest 
Maud—that till she herself desired it, you would never 
attempt to speak to her on tlie subject.”’ 

“You took a very great liberty, sir,”’ said Mand, pout- 
ing, and pouting very prettily. ‘ You must think mej; 
different to the rest of my sex, or you haye never read | 
Bluebeard.” 

“Yes, | have,” answered Cyril, still serious; “and am 
sure that you have drawn from it the same moral that 
1 did—how a too eager curiosity often leads to the most 
fatal results.” 

“ Fatal results?” 

“No, no, I don’t mean that, of course; I don’t mean 
that in our case; and you are far too sensible, too good, 
to imitate the foolish Fatima in any way, There is a 
stranye singularity in our two lives—both of us left | 
orphans at an early age, and both, by pressure of cir- 
cumstances, living for so long a time away from our na- 
tive land. Youin Ireland and Italy; I in France, and 
then in America; both far apart, yet slowly but surely, 
as years moved on, we have been drawing nearor to | 
each other, it being ordained, as I verily believe, that ; 


' we should meet, To meet was to love you, Maud; at! 


least, I know this—that the first moment I looked upon 
your face, even before I heard you speux, 1 lovel you 
with all my heart.” 

“But what was the use of our coming together, if we 
are to be so quickly separated ?” said Maud. 

Her lover's arm round her waist, and her head was 
resting on his shoulder; their lips were also very near 
together ; and if they met, just for one moment, who 
shall blame them under the circumstances ? 

“Our separation wili not be for long,” snid Cyril, 
speaking in a gayer tone. “In fact, a mere trifle to 
what others have had to endure. Jacob waited for Rachel 
twice seven years, you know.” 

“But he married Leah in the meanwhile,” answered 
Maud, laughing. ‘ Take'cere, sir, that while you aro’ 
hunting out family mysteries, and sweeping cobwebs 
out of the sky, like what’s-her-name? ane little old 
woman on her broom-stick, that I don’t get tired of 
waiting, and run off with Mr. Adolphus Scratton.” 

‘'Mr. Adolphus Scratton! Who is he?” ‘ 

“A fashionable young gentleman from London; an 
heir, when his father dies, to a considerable fortune. 
Oh, you need not look so disdainful ; there will be pull- 
ing caps for him, I can tell you!” 

“Tf he’s the son of the man they call Miser Scratton, 
I think he has been pointed out to me in the High 
street at Gatford—an over-dressed, swaggering, loud 
creature, made up of pomatum and perfume, chains 
and rings.” 

“Sheer jealousy on your part. Heis a most amiable 
person. Alittle fast in his tastes, perhaps; but time 
and marriage will cure all that, He hasn't absolutely 
honored me with an offer yet, and I don’t say that I 
shall accept him when he does offer; only, it’s ag well 
to have somé one in reserve.” 

“T wish you joy of Mr. Adolphus.” 

“No, youdon’t. If I were to marry any one but your- 
self, you'd wish me every kind of misery; or, with 
that conceit which enters so largely into man's charac- 
ter, you would make sure that I was suffering it im 
being deprived of you. When do you leaye Ormsby 
Towers ?”’ 

“Immediately all my preparations are made.” 

“And when do you return?” 

This last query was put with a most wretched as 
sumption of extreme carelessness. 

“When I have made the arranzements a:reoed upon 
between Miss Fancourt and mysely for pursuing on in- 
quiry upon which rests my hopes of future happiness. 
Will you take my arm, Mand?” 

They had walked out from beneath the limes, and 
were now upon the heath. Cyril leading the pony by 
the bridle, and Maud walking beside him, slashing 
the blossoms from the broom with her riding-whip. 

“Will you take my arm 2?” 

“No, I won't; I preter to walk as Tam. Takin€ 
People’s arms is quite cons out nowadays; ft's ® 
fashion entirely exploded in good society.” 

“ Who told you so?” 

“‘Mr. Adolphus Scratton.” 

Instead of being angry, Cyril burst out laughing. 
Maud tried to look ill-tempered, but finding it impos- 
sible, thought better of it, and joined in hig mirth. 

Meanwhile ho had secured her little hau l, and draw- 
ing it through his arm with a gentle violence, kept it 
there as they walked on together with the pony, who 
was ‘doub!less, forming his own opinions upon the 
whole business, following pensively behind them. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
LOOKING BACK. 


Iy a man’s deserts covld be measured by the wealth 
he has acquired, Miser Scratton’s position in the social 
scale would have been one for envy. 

He seemed from his cradle—that cradle which he 
boasted had been rocked by a work-house nurso—to 
have been endowed with the true Midas touch, which 
turn everything to gold; as Mrs. Peck, the corn- 
chandlér’s wife once observed to her husband, u 
hearing ot some new piece of good luck which had be- 
fallen the laud-agent, “ Bother that Scratton; I do 
believe that if he kicked a flintin the road, it would 
‘turn into slump of gold ;” to which observation Mr. 
Pock had responded that, “If it was so,and any’poor 
creetur was starving by the way-side, nota chip of that 
same flint would old Scratton part with from charity.’ 
So it will be perceived that, if the Scratton coffers were 
being continnally unlocked, it was to put money'in, 
and not to take money out. ‘ * 

Miser Scratton had one ambition, however, which, 
though it necessitated a considerable expenditure, was 
quite consistent with the character of the man 

His one great desire in life, next to amassing money, 
was to become @ landed proprietor, to rank as an equal 
with the gentry to whom, at the commencement of his 
career, he had been the sycophantic if wily servant—wait- 
ing on them with bated breath and whispered humble- 
noss, and doing their behests, no matter in how humili- 
ating a position they placed him, with promptitude and 
alacrity ; but always, it must be added with considerablo 
pecuniary advantages to himself. Using his many oppor- 
tunities as land-agent to pick up cheap lots, he had, whilo 
buying for others, bought under the rose for himself ; but 
to be merely an extensive proprietor of small farms and 
scattered house property was not what Scratton aime, 
at, That would cause him to be considéred a rich man_ 
but it wouldn’t entitle him to be called Squire Serat 
ton. 

What he wanted was an estate that could be strict! 
entailed upon the male heir 6f his body, and whic 
would make the Scrattons, of Scratton Park, to rank 
among the gentry of the county. f 

« After a time, no one asks how land was acquired,” 
he would rvason. ‘A man may have the wealth ofthe 
Rothschilds shut up in boxes, and yet walk the etreeta 
looking just as poor as his fellows; but 6 grand house= 


.* 


a most imposing structure, with lote of stucco steps, 
baiustrades, ota 1 kind of bing. — run 
up at a comparativ small expense, yy con- 
femetsadloect Shrrowndea by a park, well stocked with 
deer or sheep—sheep pay for their keep, and deer don't 
—and with some game preserves, most rigidly pre- 
served, aro outward and visible signs of greatness which 
everyone appreciates,”” 

And so Miser Scratton, or Work’us Scratton—for he 
waa known to the youth of Gatford by both those 
names—set about creatingan estate hereafter to be 
adorned by his name, He made his first step towards 
this immediately after the death of his employer, Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, having claimed and received from 
that gentleman’s executors the sum of one thousand 
pounds ag the balance of some money due to him; 
which money—for that Scratton was an unscrupulous 
yillain, even the dullest of our readers must long ago 
have perceived—was the same which had been paid 
over to him on the night of the murder, and for which 
the unfortunate Baronet had duly received a receipt. 
‘That receipt was not found among the contents of the 
pocket-book which had been sealed up in the presence 
of Mr. Dalton, the steward, and which had been un- 
sealed in thé presence of the coroner; s0 Daniel Scrat- 
ton—upon the principle that it is impossible to have 
too much of a good thing—said nothing about the trans- 
action at the “ White Hart,’* and, putting in his claim, 
was there and then paid over again, 

Had Daniel been a superstitious man, he might have 
hesitated before he determined that -these {wo thou- 
sand pounds should form the nest-ege from 
which Scratton Park was to spring ; but he 
was a man above all vulgar prejudices, and if a quoter 
of proverbs had reminded him that “‘ill-getten wealth 
never thrives,’ he would have promptly replied, that 
“gold keeps no stain” and that “money is always 
respectable.” 

Years rolled on, Baoy Maud, happily ignorant of her 
said family history, had left Oakwoods for Ireland, 
having been made what is called a Ward in Chancery, 
aud consigned by an order of that Court to the care and 
guardianship of Miss Cordelia Fancourt, then residing 
in Merrion Square, Dublin; no near relatives of Sir 
Hugh being living, and Lady Willoughby having died 
hopelessly insane, some twelve months after the fatal 
occurrence that had snatched her reason from her, and 
left a body without a mind, kneeling and weeping 
among the ferns in the Silvery Wood. 

She had died in a private asylum, attended to the last, 
with loving tenderness by Jane Steer, now a middle- 
aged woman, and house-keeper at Oakwoods, idolized 
by Maud, whom, in turn, she idolized, and was looked 
upon almost as a friend by Miss Fancourt. 

Ormsby Towers had become a veey desolate piace. 

It was shut up; and though the lands appertaining 
to the estate were stijl carefully cultivated, the house 
was permitted to tall into something very like ruin. 
To all questions, but one answer was returned: “ Mr. 
Cyril Ormsby was abroad—in America, or somewhere; 
when he came home, of course, things would be dif 
ferent. He did not come home, however, and so mat- 
ters went on from bad to worse, and people, having 
other business to attend to, ceased any longer to wonder 
and comment. 

So while other stones were rolling about the world, 
Daniel Scratton kept steadfast to the one place, gather- 
ing Moss each year; almost each day. 

“ And was hes happy man?” asks, perchance, some 
philosophic reader. 

Well, to make money was Scratton’s greatest pleasure, 
and he did make it, and made it in large quantities. 

That is our answer. 

‘ain, we are told that the one ingredient required 
in domestic happiness is, that there should be com- 
munity of feeling between husband and wife; and the 
ambition of Daniel was shared by Seraphina Scratton, 
If there was a thorn that at times made itself felt, it was 
in the person of their son Adolphus, the future in- 
heritor of his father's woalth—the being who was to 
realise all his doting mothec’s dreams of aristocracy. 

Adolphus had been sent to Eton; for, “ uext to Litig 
the rose itself,” says the Persian proveb, “it is well to 
be the earth about it;” some of the perfume must 
Mnger. If money could not make Adolphus the son of 
a lord, or fill his veins with blue blood, it could obtain 
him the privilege of mixing with the children of the 

reat on a footing, a8 Seraphina Scratton fondly be- 

lieved, of perfects quality. 

“You will never be s gentleman,’’ Mrs. Scratton 
politely observed to her husband; “but that is no 
reason why ’Dolphus shouldn't be one. If he mixes 
with young earls and dukes, it is but natural he will be 
introduced tothe young earls’ and dukes’ sisters, in 
which case there's no knowing what may not occur ;” 
and, as she said this, the dan, tet of the lady’s-maid 
closed her dull, gray eyes with an ecstatic shiver, al- 
ready seeing herself, in imagination, the happy grand- 
mother of a line of high-nosed children, connections of 
the Stanleys, the Howards, and the Percys. 

Miser Scratton, who had formed his own notions as 
to his son’s future prospects, especially in the one im- 
portantmatter of marriage, made no reply to this ; but 
Adolphus was sent to Eton, for Miser Scratton became 
at once Work’us Scratton, with the one fixed ambition, 
and he shewed no parsimony when his son was con- 


eerned. : 

We all know tho story of the jay in peacock’s plumes, 
and the blissful life he led after his first pach the 
farm-yard; and if the truth must be told, ‘Dolphus’s 
life waa not a bed of roses at Eton, The youth of that 
‘aristocratic establishment being, for the most part, 
worthy representatives of their feudal forefathers, for 
while they reviled young Scratton, they pillaged him. 
They held him up to derision, and it was curious how 
‘goon ‘they managed to discover all about his origin, and 
Used that knowl with all the thoughtless cruelty 
of boys; but they owed his money and used him 


both for their mirth and profit. 


FOR A WOMAN'S SARK: 


The most pitiless tyranny in all this world, where! 
tyranny is the rule rather then tue exception, is that 
which one boy will exercise over another; there is} 
noth but the strong hand to redeem the sufferer | 
from hia slavery. Had Adolphus Scratton been a brave j 
boy, he might have fought his way upwards, and drawn, 
as he should have done, a fair quantity of aristocratic 
blood from the contemptuous noses ot his opponents. 
But, alas for him! Scratton junior wus acoward; and 
when any of those young dukes and earls in whose 
family circles, as his fond mother believed, Adolphus 
was toenteras «Sultan and throw the handkerchief, 
felt that exercise would benefit their muscles, “to 
punch Scratton’”’ become not only an amusement, but a | 
duty—about the only duty which these generous 
young noblemen performed with a rigorous punctual- | 
ity. 

From Eton, Adolphus was sent to Oxford, 

“He can’t be a gentleman, unless he goes to Oxford 
or Cambridge,” said his mother, who knew as niuch 
about the two Universities as the ignorant idolator 
does of the written prayer which he twirls round and 
round inacalabash. ‘And,’ she added, “if ‘Dolphus 
is to marry blood, he must be a gentleman!" 

Again Miser Scratton was nowhere; and Work’us} 
Scratton, with his one ambition still to be fulfilled, 
opened his cheque-book, and paid heayily, verily 
heavily, for his son's brainless, prodigal career at | 
Oxford, 

“My dear,” said Daniel, one day, to his sour-visaged 
wife, “Miss Maud Willoughby has returned to Oak- 
woods,” 

“What of that?’ 

“ Oakwoods, properly managed, is one of the finest 
estates in the county.” 

“Well?” 

“Tt would be the finest if joined to Scratton Park, 
which it is close to.” 

“Well?” 

“Oh, nothing!” said Scratton, after a pause, during 
which he plucked at that ragged gray tuft of beard, 
which once was red; then, as wishing to change the 
subject, he asked, “‘ When does Adolphus come home?” 

“Next week.” 

“That's right—that’s right—he can’t come too soon | 
I have much to say to him!” And rising somewhat 
abruptly from the breakfast-table, Mr. Scratton went 
to ride over his now extensive grounds, and ruminate 
over many things—his son’s matrimonial prospects 
being the principal one, 

‘Miss Maud Willoughby will be, in a couple of years, 
the unrestricted mistress of Oakwoods, What a match 
that would be! It’s alwaya been my hope to see my. 
boy an M.P. Put the two estates together, and, with 
my influence in Gatford, he’s right for the next elec: 
tiom. It’s a safe speculation, I think—a safe and 
profitable one.”’ 

And so, Daniel Scratton continued to carefully build 
up his castlein the air, at the very moment that an 
event was taking place which was doomed to shatter it 
to atoms—an event we reserve fer our next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HOME AT LAST, 


Macp WiLLoversy had left Oakwoods 8 child, she 
returned to it a woman, eagerly curious to make 
acquaintance with those scenes of which she had but 
the very vaguest remembrance. She was accompanied 
by her aunt, Mires Cordelia Fancourt, a lady who had 
seen some fifty winters ana summers, and, as she her- 
self remarked, intended «< see as many more; and, 
mind you, when Miss Uordy put her mind to anything, 
that thing was nearly sure to be accomplished. 

In person she was tall, and somewhat bony—“a 
descindint of one of «nem wk Saxons," as an Irish- 
man, and rejectea suitor of Miss Fancourt, had ob- 
served, with anything but Lrish politeness. 

Yes, bony, we fear, is che word that must be applied 
to the salient charms of Maud’s guardian and relative, 
Her nose was high and thin, curving defiantly, like the 
beak of an eagle or the prow of a Roman galley ; her 
chin was prominent, and as pointed as most of the 
remarks which issued through the firmly chiseled lips 
just above it. The elbows were decidedly aggrcssive 
elbows, calculated to make their way, like the scythes 
attached to Boadices’s chariot, through the yery thickest 
of the fight, and come off victorious at the end of it; and 
when all this amount of angularity and sharpness was 
combined with a pair of keen, gray eyes, placed some- 
what too near to the nose before mentioned, the result 
was a maiden lady with more mental than personal 
attractions, and endowed with considerable force, not 
to say eccentricity, of character. 

Let it not, however, be understood that Miss Cordy 
was what, to speak in the vulgar tongue, is generally 
known ag a sour old maid, She was nothing of the 
kind.. Those keen, gray eyes, which flashed through a 
rogue’s defensive armor with unerring quickness, 
often sparkled with good, honest fun, and were not 
slow to dim themselves with tears at the hearing ofa 
tale of sorrow, or the sight of undeserved distress. 

It was in the firm belief of her sister's innocence, and 
with a high sense of duty, that Miss Fancourt had con- 
sented to act as Maud’s guardian until such time as the 
period fixed by the Chancellor should expire, and the 
young lady be considered to have arrived at the age for 
self-government. . 

“My heart is withered,” she would often way ; ‘tand 
T have no longer any affection to bestow, even upon a 
cat oramonkey. There wasa time 1 thought to have 
anchored my feelings upon & pug-dog, but the darling 
having turned up his nose at everything, treated tife, at 
last, with the same disdain, and died in the flower of his 
beauty. Since then,’ she would add “I have:been « 
stranger to the softer emotions.” 

Heart withered, indeed! No warmer or better heart 
ever beatin human breast than beat im yours, Aunt 


Cordy , and as some beautiful Sumbing nent Satena tte 
tendrils abouta tree, tightening them till the tree iteelf 
must die before they are unloosened; so did Maud 
fasten herself about the heart ite owner had ago cruelly 
inajigned ; and the charge which was undertaken from 
& sense of duty, became Miss Fancourt’s one absorbing | 


occupation, and, alter all her jesting on the ‘‘ softer 
emotions,” it came to pass that the business of her life 
was love. 

On poor Lady Willoughby’s death, it was proposed 
by those who had sway over Maud’s inheritance, that 
Miss Fancourt and her charge should immediately take 
up their abode at Gubeania, This Aunt Cordy posi- 
tively retused to do. 

“My darling,” she said, ‘‘has been kept in almost: 
entire ignorance of the dreadiul events that surrounded. 
her babyhood. She has bevn told that her father died’ 
4 violent death by the hand of a poacher. She believes,. 
also, that her mother lust her reason in consequence, 
If she returus to Oakwoods now, while the terrible. 
story is yetiresh in everybudy’s memory, ber appear- 
ance would be the signal to ian the dying embers of 
this great scandal once more into a flame. But time- 


| heals ali wounds, however deep ; and when Maud is a 


woman, this sad story will have become a legend of the. 
past, tobe remembered only by 4 iew, and to bea thing: 
of indifference to all.” 

So Maud Willoughby was kept away from Oakwoods ;- 
and, that she might be beyond the reach of any possi. 
ble knowledge of rumors then afloat, Miss Fancourt,. 
who, but ashort time previous, had shared the opin- 
ions of the old be in “David Copperfield,” as to the 
impiety and insanity of those who go “meandering ” 
about the world when they could be so much more 
comfortable at home, decided to abandon her house- 
ae gods in Merrion Square, and exchange Ireland for 

ve 

At Florence, Maud passed many yeara, the happy ob- 
ject of Miss Cordy’s almost doting affection: From 
Florence, the faithful guardian proceeded to Paris, in 
which city she made’a long stay, in order that Maud 
might complete her education: 

he education being whatis called “finished,” Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and once more Italy, were visited, » 
until Miss Cordy deciding, as she said, to “throw up 
the part of the most unpleasant of all walking gentle- 
men, the Wandering Jew,” returned, after amabsence of 
fourteen years, to Ireland; but the demon of Unrest 
again claimed his victim, and to Maud’s en- 
treaties, she consented, at last; to take up her final abode 
at Oak woods. E 

“‘T don’t like it,” she said to herself; “I don’t tike it. 
It’s a rash step, and I have a presentiment of evil. If! 
had my will, the estateshould have been sold long ago." 

But her consent was given, and it was only forestall- 
ing by a little what must have inevitably taken place in 
a couple of years, when Maud would be of age, tae step 
was taken; and aunt and niece found themselves, one 
fine summer evening, seated in a traveling-carriage. and 
progressing at a rapid rate along the great drive in Oak- 
woods Park, till they came to astopin frontiof the prin. 
cipal entrance. as 

The old steward, Mr. Dalton, was there to open the 
carriage door; and the housekeeper, Jane Steer, was.aiso 
there, full of an excitement that was almost’ a fear, as 
she stood on the lower step of the flight that Jed up ‘to 
the portico of the hall. . 

Is this the little child that ran down those very steps | 
as it were but yesterday ?” ‘ 

The old man stammers out some words of welcome, 
and feels years younger as her hand reste upon his 
proffered arm, and her smile brightens upon his up 
turned, kindly face. , 

“ This is Jane Steer,” whispered Miss Fancourt, in” 
her niece’s ear. ‘‘ Your nurse, my dear. Your mother’s’ 
servant that was, and her most devoted friend.” 

The next moment, Maud, wilh all the generous im- 
pulsiveness of her nature, had clasped the faithful 
housekeeper of Oak woods ip her arma. 

“So you have come back again to us, dear—come back 
tous atlast /" Then, through a thistof fast-falling tears, | 
Jane raised her eyes, and gazed with a yearning inquiry 
into her young lady’s face, as seeking torecaéll some one 
of those baby lineaments, the memory of which she had 
preserved in her heart of hearts for so many years. 

In the beautiful face bent lovingly towards: her, 
everything was changed: the bud had expanded into’ 
the flower; the child was gone; but in the look and” 
tone of Maud there was that which reminded the faith- 
ful servant of the mistress she had Jost; and forgetfa 
of all else, she embraced Maud with almost maternal 
fondness, kissing her fervently on both cheeks, ‘ 


“Tam so glad to. see you,” whispered Maud. “I was 
taught long. long ago to love you for your goodness; © 
and you will love me, I'm sure, for the sake of those 
who are gone.” 2 


“Ah! that I will, with all my heart,” returned Jane — 


Bteer. 

And so, welcomed by words of affection, accompanied 
by tears of mingled joy and sorrow, the young heiress 
of Oakwoods passed up the great stone steps, and re- 
entered (he home, which, fifteen years ago, sie had 
quitted, an mnccent and happy child. 


What 4 new life it was to Maud! How #he reveled in 
the inexhaustible delights of her English home! Inex- 
pressibly lovely she had found the skies of Italy. The 
vine-clad heights, the groves of myrtle, citron, and 
orange; the soft, moonlit nights; the days ablaze with 
sunshine—all had their charms for her; but she was. 
ever English at heart, and had longed to visit her native 
land.-even though ahe knew it only in ye ware! the 
historian, the romancist, and the poet—that land where 
the grass beneath the feet was as/velvet, and the very 
air confused with the scent of orchards. A land where 

ace brooded hke a dove with wings, and 
Tiverty was the priceless posseasion of all. ° 

At last, then, her dreamland became reality. and her 
longing was gratified. How could she ever tire of this, 
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FOR..A WOMAN'S SAKES 


which! thd pradefyl deor’ glided. like 
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ings # 


hat 
ae! éyad Dy“the banks of he Rhine; and lived among 
the yineyards of Frence; but as she walked, or rode, 
‘tie rustic Lanes Of ‘En gland, betwost thie Blossom: 
i = pag iputows; ani Saw the pationt cattle crowditig the 
ws}'the sheep-dottell vale and upland; the ‘roae- 
entbiow ote cdttages, and the bowntéous plenty of the 
gll-vrdere1 farms, her heart was iull/of a quiet thank- 
Bi! for Keres, NW nbrwiiers ete, had she felt all fie 
thin, ‘iufluence contained in ‘that “one worl 
oui ge? 

” pote on fide pony, Frisk,'a present from’ ‘Aunt 

ay; ‘and uniccompanicd by any attendant, except, 
now and then Josy Tiitrostlo, whose’ acquaintance she 
haa niade; togé*her With that of his dog Tiddly Wink, in 
oné Of her rambles, Mand would scour the country for 
nfilés round, ‘equally fearless and happy, whether on 
tHe “high to#ds, “in the woodland’ glades, or galloping 
ovér the Wildest parts of Den ton Heath. 

Tt was on # stiltry summer's aftertioon when fatigued 
with riding along the heath, and leaping her agile 
little pony Fave tli’ lumps ‘of broom and sandy hol- 
lowe id had’ Neyer ‘herself down wider the sha- 
ue tite! liftie® 369), that Sho first saw Cyril Ormsby, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


luo 
, 0 ON By (EX; ABAND- Bry. 


Sau had securedk Frisk’s bridle toa branch:in, ip a 
manner that he could nibble the grass at his ease; andy 
seated mear him, was lost in the delighta of» volume of 
Tennyson; when, any, exclamation of surprise caused 
her tolgok.up-,) 

Sjanding some few: yards from: her;was a young man, 
so evidenily fixed in surprised, admiration, , as, to, be 
oblivious of the\rudeness he was,comunitting. . Maud’s 
stariled. movement aroused. hiuy from, his atupor, and 
raising the; round felt-hat hewore; he hastily advanced 

atop hearers, thon ypaused,, saying: L must offer 
2 sign apologies dor, whatJ feel, is an intrusion; but 

thoughyl visit taese lime-trees nearly every day, this 
is $9 gh tpn obi have, known,,their solitude; to, be so 
dglicions-y; disturbed. Nay;do not go, Limplore you!” 
for Maud had madea hurried movement as to riso. 
“Tt isd who should igo; nob you’. 

Now, though, young, M98, Maud; Willoughby had 
mixed tvo much withthe world not to, be equal to the 
present occasion,, yeb; she, felt, the position. tobe, an 
awkwar. one. So, oaecking ,her. first. movement, she 
kept her seat, replying, with ,some,/hauteur, ‘but with 
por-ect. compesure, “ Well, I. auppose, we, have, neither, 
of us special claims. to, proprietorship, except that 1 
was undoubtedly here first, and Romheasiond is consider- 
e1 to ba nine pnts of the law.”,, ., 

“Whic. I take,’ said the young man, lauihlng, aod 
bowing again, ‘ito be my formal notice,to, quit:, but I 


ras foil 


shall, nevertheless, insist upon my, night-—always, pepe 


posing you to be absent—to return; ihe, end again. to) 
this favored spot, and muse upon, athe rgD ht vision. I. 
have seen.” ; 

(Oh, Lam, onything but a vision fe options ‘Maud,’ 
half blishing, half laughing; for the young; man was, 
no! ops. @ very handsome young man, but. his manners 


ease. and polish which at onco, pronounced, 


him a gentleman; “mere, common:place.-fiesb, and 


blood, = assure you,as I’m afraid those dark ;clouds,) 


wauich-haye been, gathering above our-heads,.will yory 

s00n prove, tomy discomlort,”’ ‘ 
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They had searcely time to roach the place ofsheltét 


indicated, when the storm burstia allits Subly shee shay) i chance-+that 


violent to last. + « yo" 
es néed not remain out: ther? eaid 


ness bait? i Bee Ano ‘Teason eect you shdtild ap wet 


ishoWwed'by the latte ‘wil which he wocoptad ithe 


invitation’'te place himself by: Maud's side: 

If any position fis caleulated to banish ceremony, anid 
break down the barriers: of etiquette, it his surely )the 
position which our hero and heroine now occupy. 

An exceedingly handsome young lady anda young 
gentlaman of; letous say, distinguished appearance, 
standing close together in a sort. of cave, scooped. ont 
of/asand-bank; with no other ‘society but-a Shetland 
pony, who has ‘his own private matters to occupy ‘him, 
without troubling ‘himself about theirs, are not! un- 
likely to guide intéa lamiliar conversation, Which under} 
other'and léss favorable circumstances, would have: re- 
quired ‘4 ‘formal itroductidnjsandcsome; six months 
acquaintance; beforeit waa entered upon. 

We'have desiguedly said: :* less tayorable circum- 
stances,” looking at the matter from Cyril Ormsby’s 
point of’ view: ‘Thetrath isyho'rl joicedin ‘the /sturm, 
the dangers’ of which! lve’ somewhat magnified; and 
while he pretended to iament—blessed the happy | ac- 


cident that had directed his steps to thé lime-trees! at | 


so propitious a moment. 

For ourselves we do not go a so far asthe poet; 
who boldly asks, “Whoever loved, that loved Jnot/ at 
first'sight 2?! but wo ‘firmly bdlieve that the: best-as- 
sorted marriages have been brought. about that way, 

trephon Up aera bape his freedom from theitender 
passion, sees "Chloe plucking violets in the wood; and 
even'ag ‘the buabtout nvords escape his lips; is shot Tight. 
through thé hearty: while sChios ‘in! her turn ‘blushes: 
tosy red) and)'toherself. of course; owls the soft. ims 
peachment, as, raising her innocent eyes, she mebts:the 
passionate’ glutice lof Sirephon, | Jat] 

Who-does notknowillr. “(Spottators’s'! list of victims | 
téthe sudd@entiess! ofe tid tender) or; as the. ‘Trighmen} 
with truth éall it) the-*tinder passionc’” » 

* Diirsis—shot frota'a casement ia Picoadlilly: 

“'T. §.—wounded by Zelinda’s scarlet pbedking 
was stepping out ofia coaéliv 1 

fSir Simon! Bolte ameenarey ou the playhouse bya 
frown: 

NV. Wi _ hillea by: an unknown: Harta: that was play, 
ing, with the glove off: upon the side of ‘the: front bax: 
in Drury Lane B 

“ Jack Freelove-—-murdere¢e by Melissa im ede hain 

*Musidorus, slain /by/ an: arrow that flew outiofia 
dimple ‘in! Belinda’s: eft cheek and ‘Bylyims, eshot: 
through the’sticks of afan at St. James's Ohatrebe?”§ 10> 

Was Cyril) then, in-love with Maud t+» Anudwas Maud? 
in loye with Cy ril? 

Well, let us say that, the ‘storm, which was of some- 
what long duration; was Consiifered by both to have 
passed away far too soon;!though such was the conta- 
gion of timidity, Cyril Beye one offered to leave fee 
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It was fated pored that, ‘Orrasby—who. was a8. miigie f 
norant as Maud ofthe,events which; in, the past, had, , 
sosadly connected the names, of the two, families 
should pay aspeedy,visit;to Oakwoods, in, a TORRE as 
unpleasant as it was unexpected. 

In: one of the wildest parts of Denton Heath, ‘where at 
rises suddenly into # series of low, rugged hills, there, 
stands, the mouldering! ruins of a.tower—known jas». 
Gorley, or Gourlay's Neat... Why it. was so named, ne, 
one could determine;: nor is the inquiry at all necessary 
for the purposes of this narrative. 

Oneparty ot antiquaries asserting, that Gourlay, was 

. Norman thief, who, im the -braye days of old, had built 
himself this, Nest,.a¢a,sort.of watch tower and recep- 
tacle for booty; while another party. aa, stoutly main- 
tained Gourlay ‘to haye been a strictly amiable. charac- 
ter, who had picker ont this solitary: place -that. hie 
might remoye himself as far ne possible from, the.sinful, 
friyolities of mankind, 

Two, things,» at least, were cortain—that, whether. 
thief.or hermit, Gourlay's bones had resolyed/them- 
selves into dust many centuries ago, and thatithe Nest 
Was now fast following its builder s.example, 
| The place was a mere shell—a sort of circular ‘tube of 
4 umbling: masonry,: open to the sky...The. interrie: 

ights of steps had. vanished long ago, towether with 
the rooms they had. led up to;,and.the root ot the old. 
tower, was Dow only nepresented by, the -acattered 
om hali-hidden -in/|the tall grass, and brambles at 

ts. base. f 

(Huge ‘apertures were ovisible every where in the wal 
where they had been rent asunder, by the he walls, 
hand of mae; ; and between the tottering blocks. of. 
stone,.which seemed to be only bound together by the 
clinging:ivy, wild flowers. showed. their yaried hues, as, 
raed ing, with their freshness ind beauty, the tutter-, 

ing feebleness,of an extreme old age, 
| The Nest was certainly)a very. picturesque. dit of; 
antiquity, and Maud,,who, of late, had taken much to 
sketching in the open air, had been busy these last few 
days.im transterring its outward aspect to,paper. By a 
eurious,coincidence, Cyril Ormsby: bad also, been. seized 
witha, sont of jst quarian fever ;, and what.should ha 
dose strong is the-power of} .synrpathy,,butywander 
oyer tovexamine the Nest.of the desunct Mr Gourley Ab 
the identical time that Maud Willoughby had; selected: 
for hepsketehings : m ,onToW od bad miett a0 imow wrest 

‘Boing there, jt, wonld, have ‘scarcely been ., polite, 
either upon his part or upon hers, to, bya. chasty re- 
treat, for either, to, have, ap: ppeared drightened by the 
jothen’s, presence; Bo, at Cyril's earnest, entreaty, the 
Nady wént on with her.drawing, the gentleman.occu OCOUpy: 
ing, himself by, taking ae and) jotting. down 

k, With, the abject, donbt, 
them, .to some memoir of Gourlay, 


compiling. . 
“Are, yoy fond of leat Mr.Ormsby.?"” asked... and. 
The" nthe e ingly 


acientil entting., #, poist iton her. “pencil, 
jat, Aten iancs hal i meee riage apagings 
with, a gance,.a 1 Ae w utterly. belied: 

[WOE is Jie suid tod: on thing that wag, old—old 
bist veld oh paseo ep, old wine, and; old 
Micturese.teise Jo matte i a Laer 
gts A, “hina, andy ola wameng' “Dut in. Mand. 
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TAKE Ab outa st al ae 6 ee 
hee ere ie": hs te: Be erntalin 
0! r hina { yR 
athy; at.any rate, it gonsti De pethi athe 
wat it, was, mosh, extracrdi: pa Bomesbinat bet 


Mf otUSUT e'ftoe sid of 


itiWhy don’ t! ‘Yow go. komewhere.else?" ‘asked ‘Mund, 


‘asishe took from @yril/ the pentib/ hevhad ‘cnt, ap the 


same time / @ him! dnother,whiose point shechad 


unconsciously » auapped yoffiwith dierismall owhite 


hor to" 


teeth. 

Because T can't!’ | 
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which T have’ ng wish ‘ 


Saw e ‘to isi 40 
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‘citi very‘sorry| but) DT wish «you: wotildn’t laugh so) 
Mise-Willoughdy, ‘Isassutevyou Land quite serious." 

«“@he more» weason | Te should daugh.! «Ih | eveny+ 
bod ral dull dnd stupid, what: jbecomenof the: 
world,” gaa 7 701 Jt tot yer ud 

ii bmaey callat«Oakwoods,then?: Yourgive me that 
permission:?'! “exclaimed:Cyril, joyfull yao ie goo! c 

‘ Permission | why; what astrange man you are, Mrs 
Ormsby ! You speak of Oak woods as if iiwere the epera,; 
where; when daoney.ismottaken,yolrequire a voucher 
from the manager, director,or whatever they callvhim, 
before you can pass the doors. | Nou-will find my aunt 
uo dragon, Lassure you.” ‘ 

“Dragon! Itis my. ambition, to be introduced. to 
Miss Fancourt ;’: herothis voice tank ,almost,to a whis- 
per, and he Jooked,imploringly in Maud’s, tace.,, “dt is 
you who are criel—you who are unjust ’——. 

«Unjust? And that.is the reward L get for-my, good 
nature—and—my wantof prudence,’’, she, added, in & 
more serious tone,‘ for permitting you ,to be. with me 
now, or, rather, for permitting myself to. remain any 
longer in your society.” 

“Maudt’’ f ‘ f 

“I forbid youto cell me that. name.. nye done 
very wrong,” she continned, in the same. grave tone ; 
“or, ratuer, I have been very thoughtless, in meeting 
youasl have done. Only think,”’ she continued, her 
old way ward mood: coming back, and something of her 
statural fun sparkling in her eyes, ‘' what rigid respecta- 
bility, as. represen. in Gatiford and elsewhere, would 
gay to my sitting here now, sketching that old chim- 
ney, which has not half the value in tbe eyes: of such 
money-making persons as Squire, Scratton, as an old 
Stilton. cheese ;.and Mr., Cyril..Ormeby,..of. Ormsby 
Towers, the great traveler and the man of the world, 
standing at my elbow cutting points to:my pencils; or 
rather, cutting the pencils themselves into pieces, 
while, at the same time, hers talking all sorts of non- 
sense, which I haye no right to hear! ’’ 

“Gatiord people !’* said Cyril, in tones of strong con- 
tempt. . “Tueir cackle is of no more account than that 
of geesoinafarmyard. They fancy that their pallry 
town is'the centre around which, all other worlds re- 
volye; and, like tho spider when its web was disturbed 
by the housemaid’s broom, think that if anything, dia- 
turbs tueir general stagnation, the entire universe has 
ceased to exist, and chaos has come again.” 

“Whata grand speech !’! said, Maud, clapping her 
hands. “And to think, of your, wasting it.on me...I 
don’t despair of seeing you an M. P. yet, and you, can; 
not think,;at our humble breakfast table, what pleasure 
there will be when we read that Mr, Cyril Ormsby, the 
honorable member. from, Gatiord, resumed his seat 
amidst cheering from both sides, of the House... Now, 
don’t look so.solemn, because I appreciate your elo- 
quence quite up to its deserts, but go and. gather the 
bouguet-you promised me, while L puta last touch to 
this clump of ivy, which, I'm, bound ,to confess, os.1 
am rendering:it, looks more like.araggedold wig just 
sliding off » village barber's block than anything else in 
creation. og eee A 

Hal.-annoyod, half-laughing, Cyril made. another en- 
deayor to speak; but Maud waved him off, imperatively 
demandins her bouquet}, 
| “Dywant my: flowers,’ sho said. ‘' Redéem one, prom- 
ise be‘ore you make half a.dozen, others. ; Please don’t 
Spoak; bhuowalliyou are golng to say, for, Upon certain 
subjects; Mr.Ormsby,; you, are, given ,to;what. Othcllo 
ealls @amperfluous iteration” ythoiy gis ‘ 
_ot+And T may Payany respects to, Miss Fancourt to:mor- 
row ?-asked Cyril, now, quite contented.” 
vt Nou may pay anything you,plodse. 
of politeness to your Rantegh Mel gAbor and, as, you 
eeernanxigus to gain her ba epinion, L would counsel 
you to pag-that debtyfinst. . Now, do get flowers, and 
don't bother me any more at present... This ivy,” tap- 
ping her sketching. block with the pencil, ‘is of, such 
élow growth, that, if, have any more .interruptions, it 
will neyerxbe,,finished.,; You,.are. too, brilliant, Mr. 
peene pba ing thrives;best in theshade.”” 
ei Doci es Cyril, Ormsby, was, very far, gone in love; 
and as we look at Maud Willoughby bending. oyer ,her 
drawing) and see/how beauti‘ul she;is, I’ sure neither 

on nor I will blame him, , But,alas! the cours of trae 

ove never did run ameoth, and. eating fear thatour 
two lovera will find, theix, case. no exception He. the rule. 

“There is another old proverb, that “Coming éyen 
east their (shadows bofore.’!, Happily, itywasnotso in 


this instance; and Cyril, elate »with ba fie obatah teat af) 
thering, wild-flo w-| 


hopes,clambered about the ruins,¢ 
ers; whilo Mand continued to, peck away atherixy, like 
a bird, though her eyes too, a.ten wandered from, the 
‘paper, to follow with,an emotion of gratified pride the 
manly form of her lover ashe leapedlightly from s one, 
towtone,stopping atinteryuls to securgsomefioral gem, 
which betrayed its loveliness by peeping cogietay 
from behind ‘a atone, or ont of; some, Crevioe, 

coquettes too often do, the hand of thespoiler,. 
“How handsomeshe.is.1’” shia, thought, .“! How hand- 
gome and how, good! |.T’m sure. Aunt, Condy, will 
likevbim Oly) shall dance, with. joy, aes al 
finsti, interyiew,,.da, over,,.aud. she tells ey 23\) abe 


is eure to tell mo how,.mu,h)_ she . roves «) Te ho.dend 2; S ayvawly ol + ’ 
of him; then, after I had ased her pe Pe niet ard ») Such was Bilas Goodere a:htrieEha 1 ey 
yril Ormaby, and looked | 


state of good humor, I wilteonfess—what? What have 
XL to confess? Only that I have allowed him to speak | 
to me when wo have hiet imJith\ Kimbles, and that he} 
woulladmire my drawing, which certainly is not a 
proof of his good sens¢/andinsists on cutiing points to! 


eis.” | 

Fre tena ‘mar golden) hazer of “hopey love: sate And | 
med; seeing nothing, hearing nothing) but #cenes | 
Spence ae en BY Atse) YwevVS amas YwoIooh vit | 
Tt wasia charming picture;this! young girly so: full:6f, 


et and life, sketching the gayold irnin,which | « 


a Ta Rp apt ar r.5 and! generations | 


fres 
falT of life’ and! herself, beeome! ng: the dust | 
Sieve. “atiey ache soenen aulnepon naaud, 


You owe adebt |. 


viting, | 


Srmcnturnsasit yy 


POR, AO WOMAN'S) SARE. 


and) the»dark shadowcast= by «the otower, which, | like: 
‘ thateofithe gnomen on the dial, marke the pregress: af 


thecday, has: shifteditseliawayylao o4 [hw vec! oxed 

‘May all other shadows prove as temporary, and, 
glide as-surely from her path.’’, M0 ¢ 20. 

Such was the half-andibly uttered wish,of a. third:per- 
son, who, unperceiyed.by either ofi the lovers, was, an 
evidently interested spectator lof the scenes » 

We have said thatGourlay’s Nest was, perched mpon 
a@ sorbvof- hill or mound,. whose rugged wides were 
thickly clothed ‘with briar and bramble. ./A:: the foot 
of this hill, breast high among the broom, stood. 
man. 

His twov-hands were crossed upon:an) iron-shod; leap: 


ing-pole, and he:rested his»chin on his, hands, looking), 


steadily up to where Maud Wiloughby was seated. 
A strikingly handsome face. , 
The:face of a young many yet the eyes had a strange 


sadness in their éxpression, while deep lines. of care | 


were scored about thefirm and well-shaped mouth. 

The figure/of the man was not in accordance with the 
beauty of the face.’ It was» powerfully made, but, the 
arms were disproportionately long, and one shoulder 
was higher than the other. 

The reader has, of course, already recognized ‘Riles, 
the hunchback. 

He carried, slung from his shoulders, ‘the tin case 
mentioned in a former chapter, such as: botanists, use 
tor collecting their specimens; and it was while busily 
employed in adding to ita contents that. Silas has jap- 
proached what was known as Gourlay’s: Hill, and jper- 
ceived how its summit was occupied. 

“It's a strange chance,” he said, speaking after, the 
habit of most solitary'men; half alond, “ that. has, of 
all paoplein the world, brought these two together, 
l've watched them, unagen, for hours, .as they've sat 
talking, reading or sketching, and wondered what evil 
ia to darken their lives, which now look. so, bright— 
what future Destiny has in store for.them.” } 

Thesunlight had again shifted, and the shadow of the 
tower was again‘ falling darkly upon Maud. 

“« At times, I have almost felt it my duty te warm Miss 
Fancourt of these meetings; yet why should 1.be’ the 
first to déstroy the happiness of the two lovers’? She 
is as good’as she is beautiful ; add he, if any mam can 
be judged by his‘face, istincapableof any thought that 
would Jead to his or hardishonor.’ DidI think itother- 
wise ’—and'the strong hands clenched themselves over 
the top of'the iron-shod staif—* had he given me reason 
to think otherwise—I—— But I will not wrong him by 
so‘base a'thought. Iwillowatch andy wait,while.Prov- 
idence’ works out its own ends in its;own, mysterious 
way.’” ‘ fd 

He had turned away his head ashe said this, and was 
stooping to pluck up tiny plant that.was growing on 
the ground at hia | feet, when a shriekylong,;doud, and 
piercing; rung/in his ears. “ J if gale 

It Was @ woman’s cry—a cry ‘of horror and | great dis- 
tress. tial 5 ; s—t ydusinO , 

Silas ooked towards the place where Mautl, buts mo+ 
mént vifore, waa seated. She wasigonet hi oul 

)+*Méreiiul heaven } what can have »happenst ?’’)» And 
with the agility and lithe strengthoof)a leopard, Silas 
dashed up tho side of theliill; bounding over the great 
boulders and’ tangled sbrushwood, as though, he bad 
Witigsneéver ones relaxing his speed till he hadreached 
the'summit.: +” i F ‘ sortf % j 

Ther6; stretclied upon the or emer amidstoa heap of 
héwly-fallen, debris; lay) Cyrile Ormsby, pale, bleeding; 
‘andiisensible, By his side knelt Maud«Willonghby, 
caltihg him} andcalling himevainly; by his mame. « ex) 

It Minst be bad; indved, with CyrilOrmsby when, her 
voice could win from him fo res: ¥3 % Suid dart 

‘Hadi Silas beet oneof those who, fifteen years before, 
had come upon ‘thatiscene of horrorcnacted among the 
ferns in the hollow of the!/ Silvery) Wood, he «wonld 
lave ‘been atrick ‘withs the. similarity) of «the: two 
Rrotips.4 wow ond Ud hehagoqai f tedtel oft 

Here; agains was the prostrate man, pale, bleeding, 
anid, to all appearance, dead, with the despairing woman 
ending over|his-hoadwlith'she: had raised drom tho 
ground, and placed upomher Akneest «by frtote dviino 

"A eed be ey ieee rea ie accident. 

Lu ‘the beauty ofta chump of» 4: growing 
far up on the ledge of what’had been formerly window, 
‘OFT HAP foolishly'clambered wp one of. the tottering 
Huttreshes; and," tristing to ithe! uncertains foothold 
afforded by the many'projctions im the walljhad nearly 
‘pectired his prize / Gust tbhen;) Maud chancing to \look 
up, gave a cry of alarm. Hé turted:towards:herit- 
atinctively, and, in doing so, missed his footholdy and 
fell. In falling, he clutched at thelstréngly:rooted ivy 
‘tliaticlothed aportion ofthe buttrass; Butdtiwag the 
Buttress’ itseye that mow gave: way, and, with Maud’s 
shriek of terror ringing inviliis/ears,amidet+an avalanche 
of stone, Cyril’came heavily: to the grounds nt jy 

» Jitomtitoonerd & eyail [1 
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* CHARTER Sxyve' “iM 
dada WHAT IS TOBEDONEL oS 
‘ wi «@ i 3 seb- | aveds 


ah, 2a hie atoo 
over the prostrate form of 0 
into the paleface,.so, fixed.and quiet in every, feature, 


sthat itpeemod.to, haye assumed the rigidity of death, 
olfhis: he dead 2./ 
Jo This) second 


ime he pnegnecionny’ urmrired tho 
thought; that, .was,in his, mind;,and Mand, whohaa 
risen to her feet at Silas’s approach, BARS. low and 

, cos, placed hor 


nPsNo, Ro,mol Atieannol, be brit ig smpoe fbb t ; Ue ag hace "Phat is the ‘only way'l'* said 
yeand well. 


wai ad 


a minute ago he was,h tome, 
Oh, I beseesh you do something for rn ( 


~*Towould ; not let, the .common 


«| Skilful hand, tieproceeded 


nEnge over | th 


iiitrempad. a country xcoad die, df am efforhef mine could 


| saye:him,*’, replied Silas, as,.with a.quick and mot un-~ 
| paces! toexamine the injuries, that 
CyriLQrmsby had received.,, “)My,experience of gentle- 
| men is but limited, but venture tothink that Nature, 
| hasnade them of much the.same flesh and blood,as 
ourselves, when life and death isuthe question. te be, 
considered ; but would risk my dife;,and, willingly, to 
| do.# servies toany one you,cared for; Miss Maud.” ., 

| - While saying this, hedoosened :the| collar and, cravat 
\ of theinsensible,young.man ; (neverseyen:glancing up, 
and speaking as quite unconscious of theieaning con, 
veyed by his words. +t ve 

For, qe? -sL,.don’t quite; understand, what, you 
mean,’ said Mand, yery much surprised.; ‘‘ Yon, have 
‘never seen me before; at loast, I think that ‘have 
never seen you.” : é ‘ is 
| _: “You may besure.of that, Miss,\’ replied, Silas. I 
haye,s figure that, when once seen, is, not easily, for- 
gotten.” aw au $70 diad 2 i 
; ‘And face,” said Maud, kindly. “I know tliat you 
are good and. kinds; you are)provingit now." - 

And, indeed, 1o mother could haye been more gentle 
t with the: wounded man than Silas:. : as 

‘* He has had a bad fall,"* he said; ‘1a very. bad fall; 
bat, with heaven's blessing, there; is no fear jor his 
ife<’ L 

Maud clasped her hands in fervent thanksgiving. .. - 

Silas glanced upon her face for thefirst time, and his 
look, was full of pity, for, he read there the word 
wane as easily as he would haye-read it if, printed in 
a book. ‘ ‘ 

“What Mr. Ormsby requires is immediate surgical 
aid, and Gatfordis four miles, and Ormsby Towers five, 
from here,” ; ; . 

“But Oakwoods is only two.” 20 1y"f { 

** Would you have him taken there?” asked Bilas, in 
80 grave a tone that Mand’s cheek flushed crimson, and 
she replied, with some nauteur: iby e 

“Why not?, The doors of any, house should ba 
thrown open in.such a case as this; especially to so near 
, a Belghhor “who, at least,, has.a claim upon our hos- 
pitality, ft ly 2 

Silas made no reply, but taking a handkerchief that 
| Maud gave him, bound up the wound on Cyril's temple, 
which was still bleeding slowly, , Jens cig} #il: 

While thus engaged, Maud supporting. Cyril’s head, 
and Silas carefully adjusting the bandage,both were 
startled by the bark of a dog—a series,of barks, which 
came nearer and nearer. : . é 

These barks were followed by ,a shrill whistle, and 
then a yoicc, which made Silas start to his feet with 
pleasure, cried out, ‘“‘ What are you up to now, Tiddly- 
wink? If it’s Ney eee Say ‘so, like a sensible 
cur, and we'll take a direckshin where there’s no 
water.” : Sita 

Silas smote his hands, t 


other with delight... ‘It’s 
Joey Throstle?'’ hersaid.,. Then, leaping: to his; feet, he 
called “Joey 1" ch on beter 
»The.call was answered by.a joyous barking ofthe dog; 
and mshout of ‘Silas |’’ froma boy; who,.came leaping 
Banbhodisly cides , if atid i wary ad 
wThis, boy garried a gun, and the head of a rabbit pro- 
trosed from the, side-pocket of his somewhat ragged 
ke t dntid auf 


He,advaneed, laughing and singing: » 


“ We took the hare.alive, my. boys; -: 
And thro’ the woods dit Rteer 5 rye 
‘Oh! ips my delight ona shiny Bight)! 
Tn the keason'of the year) o5 “ove Ki 9 
abia 94h: 
Givihg the tune 4 sort ‘of ballad accom panimentiin the 
Shape of a series’ of leaps and ‘bounds: ofvan ‘ 
charatters ~ J oiilt fo gy 3 aqod aut po-dite youl 
| These demonstrations of delight camé to meudden 
{ stop, as his eyes rested upon the group) and’hé atonce 
; e‘conscious Of Maud’a presence: (ileuni lady 
He turned very red, and doffed hiscap in muth con- 
fusion: » sul v—V Sibi le tout oWlarz Bindi» 
om Miss’ Maud! Willoughby \( Then,.as ‘her saw, =for 
the: first ‘tine, the form of Cyril ‘Ormsby: lying: mo- 
tionless ‘on* the i. ) tom veryered he turned very 
epee roe Ded [fal {2 Ja yolvizs v 
“Oh, Silas 1 what'Has happened?” L ni 
Mr. Ormizby ‘has! hiad‘a bad fall) but E woh a 
| lieve: there’s no more harm done’ than a! ean 
| remedy." If we could@only find sonie conveyance; wo 
|| Could'carry him on to Brookér's Farm) while:yow could 
|| rideSnto'Gatford on Miss Willoughby’sipony, and fetch 
|| Dostor’ Cameron,’ Mind, Doctor Cameron,:tor® old Dol- 
| drum wotld be hours coniing: ' Inthe meantime, I.can 
|| set /and‘do what is wanted to Mr: Ormsby's-arm—the 
|| lett arm—for T fear it’s broken.’’ Jape! da Svest Uhre 
This last’ piece! of information ‘was conveyed:to Joey 
| ita whisper, as Maid again bent over, Cyril; whohad 
utterédia faint groanis 418! bool 2 atiw yd otiila 
™ Gatford t’” said Joey + ““nesdi’t!go sorfar asthat to 
find Dr.'Cameron: | “Hé’s:at Oukwoods by: this ‘time. 
‘Tidd@lywink and met’ his gig! omthe road, with the 
‘Deéctor‘adrivin' of itt ivy mobar yao sonebiinod are 
“I'd best take him ‘on'to Brooker's; while, you: run 
off to Oakwoodsas fast as-your legs can:carry*you;and 
usk the Doctor tosdrive over:| ||): dot wa lenr7TO 
“Well, that would be loss o' tinie; an‘ 20 mistake” 
|| interrupted Joey The cbest way, 281 see; miss’’— 
|| and here! hévaddressed Maud; who .was now listening 
eagerly—"iwill be for: me to'run on to the brickmaker’s. 
shed, at t’other side of “ther heath. « He's got a li 
epring-cart and a*horse.: He'll bring it‘over in a . 
Meanwhile)’ Miss | Maud» will ride.'on | to : 
ps nea pony, and tell the Doctoras the gentleman is 
comin’) Sau: a rie 


ivitt 


|| Maud, in a tone of decision; addi t's 
Hesitation,“ But Yet ‘this’ Kind" 
etch the’ cart; while’ do you, ie hg over 
t Gakronds and see that the bf ad 
‘that everything is ready for oti arrival Sed. aah 


4 
qi 
) 


i 
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“And you, Mies Willoughby ?’’ asked Bilas, evidently 
much struck by the firmness of Maud’s tone—a tone 
which revealed a resolve that was not to be shaken, 

“Tremain here. You have done all that you can do; 
and I will watch beside Mr. Ormaby till you return. 
Brooker’s farm is as far almost as Oakwoods. We have 
already lost much time.” 

“ That is the right thing to be done, miss. Silas can 
run like a deer, and skim over a hedge and ditch like a 
bird. He'll be back with the cart afore you can whistle 
Jack Robinson; not as I think you capable of whiatling 
anythink so inferior—quite the contrary, Where's the 
pony ?’’ 

On the other side of the hill, where the grass grows 
so thickly. He'll go as fast aa the wind, if you humor 
him.” 

“ Bless you, miss, Frisk and me is old acquaintance. 
You made me free of the Oakwoods kitchens, and I 
made myseli free of the stables. Besides, Tiddlywink 
will give him a bark or two when he wants freshenin’ 
up,” 

So saying, Joey darted off, and disappeared behind 
the tower. 

When he reappeared, he waa riding in the direction 
of Oakwoods; Frisk, the pony, going with the speed of 
an arrow, with Tiddlywink gamboling about his heels, 
4ropping in at intervals, his sharp, clear bark, aa a 
~ freshener.” 

Silas Goodeve was also on his way, proceeding rapidly 
in an opposite direction towards the brickmaker’s 
shed and hut; but though his movements were rapid, 
his face, even for him, was unusually grave and 
thoughtful. 

When they had both departed, all Maud’s firmness 
aeemed at once to give way, and again stooping over 
her lover, she gave free course to her tears, which fell 
upon the pale face that, as yet, showed no sign of re- 
turning color. It was so difficult to imagine—nay, 
#ven with the sad evidence before her eyes, it was 
almost impossible to conceive that the man who, buta 
few ininutes before, had stood before her, radiant with 
life and happiness, was now lying shattered, dying for 
what she knew, at her feet—that the tongue so eloquent 
in her praises was now speechless, and the lips which 
had smiled upon her so lovingly, were now parted by 
the faintest breath, which was a murmur of pain, lack- 
ing the etrength to be a groan. 

And so Maud Willoughby prayed and wept as she 
bent over the sufferer, while Fate, with ever-moving 
finger, was silently spinning the web which wag bind- 
ing them eloser and closer to each other. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AUNT CORDY RECEIVES A GREAT SHOCK. 


Wen the light epring cart, creeping at a snail's’pace, 
arrived before the great entrance of woods, Cyril had 
recovered in some measure his faculty of speech, owing 
to the careful attention bestowed by Doctor Cameron, 
who, in a somewhat undignified position, was squatting 
in the straw beside him, like those grave personages 
generally represented in sensation pictures, as accom- 
panying criminals on their journey to the guillotine. 

The brickmaker, as honest and harmless a fellow as 
ever breathed, walked at the head ofthe horse, looking 
us sinister as a mediw#val executioner, hia suit of 
fustian being hidden by « thickcoating of red duat. 

Silas brought up the procession in the doctor's gig, 
which its owner vacated to be near his patient in 
the cart. ' 

Maud, haying been met on the road by Joey, had gal- 
loped back with the pony, and was now standing with 
her sunt on the topmost step of the terrace aa the ve- 
hicle arrived. 

Miss Fancourt was evidently suffering much distress. 

That usually calm lady—who boasted, and with 
truth, that there were but few things in this world that 
could rufile her placidity—was trembling in every limb; 
her face was white as paper; buther knitted brow and 
tightly compressed lips told how the strong will fought 
Le ea what wag evidently the shock of a great fear. 

en Joey, arriving at the Hall, had been first ushered 
into Misa Fancourt’s presence, he found her in con- 
versation with Doctor Cameron—a young, pushing, and 
clever medical man of the modern school, lately estab- 
lished in Gatford—a “‘ reyolutionist,” as he was called 
by the Conservative Dr. Doldrum—-who, with all the 
horror.of a Tory ofthe old school for anything in the 
shape of reform, saw the Gatford public taking tothe new 
ideas, and his own emoluments growing small by degrees 
and miserably less. Strong-minded in most things, Aunt 
Cordy had, at least, one of the weaknesses of her sex— 
she was fond of having a doctor ‘‘about the house,” 
as she herself phrased it. ‘A doctor's something like 
alittle dog with a loud bark,” she would go on to say, 
if anyone commented upon her whim—* of small use 
when any real danger urrivyea, but the noise he makes 
beforehand gives one s pleasant feeling of being watched 
over. Confidence engenders calmness ; and when the 
mind is quiet, Nature does the reat.” 

Doctor Cameron—luckily or unluckily for Mr. 
Ormsby, as results will prove—was a pretty constant 
vigitor at Oakwoods. 

Miss Fancourt waa in consultation with the doctor 
as to the best method of curing, not herself, but hams, 
the doctor being a Yorkshireman, with s fair experi- 
encé in most things, when one of the maide entered, 
with a face that heralded her story, to aay that Joey 
Throstle wasin thekitchen, and had come to say that a 
generte: had met with an accident—all Gourlay's 

ower having fallen upon him—and that they were 
bringing him here, smashed to utome, as the nearest 
place for succor. 

All of which information was given by the servant 
in.a breath—she Dade atopping to put the stops which 
we have stopped to put. 

“They have done quite right!" exclaimed Aunt 
Cordy, oath whose outer roughness was ever to be 
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found the milkof human kindness. ‘‘Tell Mrs. Steer 
to have a bed pwr in one of the lower roems, 
where there will be only a few stairs to mount, and 
send Joey tome at once. You'll remain, of course, 
doctor ?”’ she asked, when the servant had departed. 

“My dear Madam,” said the doctor, huriedly button- 
ing his coat, “ifthe boy you call Joey—a little Poi * by 
the way, whom I think I know—will direct me, I will 
meet the poor gentleman on the road.’’ 

“And you will find everything prepared when you 
return with him. Now, Joey’’—for that young worthy 
had entered the room —‘“how did all: this occur?" 

“I don’t know how it i’kered,” replied Joey, roosting 
first on one ley then onthe other, like a towl—for he 
stoodin great,awe o! Miss Cordy—twisting his rag of a 
cap upintoaball. ‘All I know is, that when Tiddly- 
wink and me, which reminds me that Tiddly- 
wink’s in the kitchen; and if you would like’——/! 

“Bother Tiddlywink ?” exclaimed the impatient lady; | 
“Tasked yon about the gentleman.” 

““When Tiddlywink and me,” pursued Joey, whose 
partnership with his dog appeared to be one of unlimited 
liability, “was on the heath a-pickin’ flowers’ (Joey 
had leit the rabbit and gun under some stones near the 
tower), we heard Silas's call.” 

“Bilas 2?” 

“Silas Goodeve.”’ 

Miss Fancourt startel. Thename was one of these 
she had heard mixed up, but vaguely, with the horror 
of fifteen years ago. 

“There's not a better fellow in the world than| 
Silas,” continued Joey; ‘he gets his Living by gather-| 
ing plants, and ’’—— 

“T know the young man,” said the doctor; “I buy 
herbs and medicinal roots from him frequently. A 
most worthy fellow, and slightly deformed. Well, you 
heard Silas call? What then?’ 

“ Then we answered it; and when we got on the top 
of the hill, what should we see but the gentleman 
lying on the ground, his head bleeding, and Silas and 
Miss Mand a-tearing up handkerchieis and things to 
bind it up with. 

“Miss Willoughby!” ejaculated the aunt; How 
came she to be there atauch a moment?” Then cor- 
recting herself, she added, “But she rides everywhere 
about the country like a mad thing, in search of new 
objects for her color-box and pantie But you haven't 
told us who the gentleman is—do you know him ?” 

“Oh, yes, ite Mr. Cyril—Mr. Cyril Ormsby, of 
Ormsby Towers |” 

Mies Fancourt was by no means & neryous woman, 
nor given to hysterical display. She had never fainted 
in her life, but was very nearly doing so at that 
moment, She turned—as Joey afterwards told his 
patron, Silas—‘as white as a ghost, and gave two or 
three short gasps, like a trout when first landed. Then 
she put her hand, with a sort of slap, tight over her 
heart, as if some one had sent a bullet through it.” 

“Mr. Ormsby !—and they are bringing him here /— 
impossible |’ 

The doctor, a8 we have said, was quite & new-comer 
in Gatford; and the scandal of fifteen years ago was to 
him quite unknown. 

“Mr, Ormeby, of Ormsby Towers!” tepeated the 
doctor, who—busy with his case of instruments, which 
hethrustinto one pocket, and a mysterious compen- 
dium of lint and other healing things, which he thrust 
in another—had fuiled to observe Miss Fancourt’s 
agonized alarm. ‘‘Acharming gentleman, and an ac- 
complished scholar, say all who have seen him, for he: 
has not long returned from America, as I hear. Don't 
disturb yourself, Miss Fancourt; I'llsee my horse put 
into the gig in a moment. Don’t disturb yourself!’ 

“That isa very easy thing tosay, doctor, but who 
should know so well asone of your profession, how dif- 
ficult such advice is to follow 7?” 

When tlie door bad closed upon the doctor and Joey 
—the latter being impounded by the former as a guide 
—Aunty Cordy’s self control, for the moment, entirely 
deserted her; and sinking into a chair she covered her 
face with her thin, wrinkled hands and gave way to 
perfect storm of sobs and tears. 

If it were a weakness it was one soon conquered, for 
five minutes afterwards she rose and rang the bell. 

“Ask Mra, Steer to come tovme.”’ 

And when Jane Steer came, she found her miatross 
somewhat pale, it is true, but, to all appearance, as 
irea from emotion 4s a block of marble. 

‘Jane, you have heard the name of the gentleman 
they are bringing here?” : 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“ What is to be done ?” 

“Nothing as yet. His hurts, after all, may prove 
but slight. Under any circumstances you cannot re- 
fuse to succor a wounded man,” 

“But Maud? How was itthat Maud was with him? 
Oh, Jane, Jane ! Ihave a presentiment of evil.” 

“Don’t say that, Miss Cordelia; don't say that. 
Miss Maud i@ incapable of even a thought of wrong, as 
her dear mother was before her.” 

“ And was my sister's end a happy one, for all that? 
There, there! don’t let us twist our faces over our 
shoulders, Jane. If people always looked backwards 
and brooded on the past, they would mostof them go 
mad *9 

“Then why, Miss Cordelia,” said Jane Steer, ros 
fully, “ should we always anticipate misfortune. it 
not possible that the mestine of these young people 
may have been brought about by those influences t 
ities not given to either man or woman to hinder or 
rightly estimate ?’” 

Miss Fancourt heaved a deep sigh. 

“Fifteen years ja along time to wait, Jane—a very 
longtime. I fear my old fone will be at rest, long be- 
fore the mystery which hangs about this ill-fated house 
is unrayeled.”’ 

“Ifitisever to be unraveled at all;”" answered Jane, 
bluntly, “ it will be by younger beads and more active 
minds than we possess, if I may spesk without offence, 


Misa Cordelis. For my part, itever I was aure of any 
thing, I’m sure of this-—that before I close my eyes im 
desth, I shall see your sister and my beloved mistresa’s 
name made as pure as snow Not that J want evidence; 
but I pray for it, for her sake.” 

We have already said that Miss Fancourt regarded 
Jane Steer rathor as a friend than a servant, and it was 
with unaccustomed tears in her eyes that she now 
pressed her hand, 

“Lagree with all that you say, Jane; but no armor 
that we can wear in this world but is vulnerable to the 
shaft of calumny; and no heart, however true, but 
shrinks from the public sneer. For our darling’s sake, 
Trepeat, Mr. Ormsby cannot remain here." 

“It is for her gake, also, that I answer, it will never 
do for us to shut the door against a man wounded and 
begging for help, even though that man bears the name 
of Ormsby. What would the doctor think? What 
would the world say?” 

Miss Fancourt wrung her hands with an indecision 
utterly at variance with her usual character, repeated, 
“ What is to be done?” 

“This,’’ said the housekeeper: “ hear what Doctor 
Cameron has to say, and be governed by that, Ifthere 
is danger to be feared from his immediate removal, Mr- 
Ormaby must remain till’’-— 

Both the women atarted as a third voice broke in—s 
bright fresh voice—and concluded,the sentence. 

“Till he’s quite recovered, to be sure, he must; and 
he'll have the best of nurses in you, I’m sure, Mre. 
Steer.”’ 

It was Mand who spoke. 

She had entered the room unperceived by her aunt 
and the housekeeper, and. in time to catch the lattey’e 
last words, 

“He will be here directly,” she said. “ How lucky 
it was that the doctor was here; for I fear—oh | I fear 
Mr. Ormsby must be badly hurt.” 

Here there was again an interruption. Mrs. Bteer’s 
presence was required by the servants, who were en- 
gaged in preparing the room for Mr. Ormsby’s recep- 
tion. 

“ I will come and help !’? and before her aunt could 
make any movement to detain her, Maud had hurried 
away, ostensibly to assist in the arrangement of the 
chamber, but, in reality, dreading at that moment to 
meet Miss Cordy’s : bara Bo all was bustle and 
confusion, Maud strove to hide her deep emotion, and 
prevent others from guessing at the hopes and teara 
that possessed her. 

When the melancholy procession arrived, Miss Cordy 
and her niece were on fhe terrace to receive it. 

A glance at the wounded and helpless man, aa he 
was carefully lifted up thesteps, told the elder lady 
that his immediate removal from Oakwoods would be 
out of the question. 

But that, at times, his lips partially opened, and a 
few murmured words came painfully through them,— 
so faintly murmured that the doctor hadeach time to 
place his ear down to catch them. Cyril might have 
been mistaken for a corpse, so ghastly pale he was, 
and “4 utterly incapable of even the slightest move- 
ment. 

“Mr. Ormsby thanks you, Miss Fancourt, for your 
gonerous hospitality,” said the doctor, *‘ and regrots all 
the trouble he is putting you to.” 

Miss Cordy replied that the best in their power would 
be done for Mr. Ormsby, under the circumstances, 

She said this kindly and gracefully enough—for 
Cyril's face, all white and quivering with pain as it was, 
struck her favorably. AuntCordy hada quick eye to 
estimate a character, and Cyril’s was written in every 
feature of his frank, handsome face. 

But she could not bring herself to utter the words, 
“He is welcome; ” and she did not—an omission, how- 
ever, which passed quite unnoticed. 

And thus, Cyril Orineby, helpless, bleeding, and with 
a face of death, is carried up the steps and into the house 
of the man who was carried,in the same way, up the 
same steps, fifteen years ago—the man who, if rumor 
could be believed, had met a violent death at the hands 
of Cyril's father. . d 

Verily, Time's whirligig, as it twists round, brings 
strange things sbout; and no wonder Cordelia Fancourt 
trembled, and Jane Steer’s eyes filled with tears, as they 
=i young Ormsby lifted over the threshold of Oak- 
woods, 

“What but evil can come of it?—what but evil?’’ 
thought Miss Fancourt. 

m children of the dead have come together," 
thought Jane; “ and, through them, their parents’ in- 
nocence shall become known.” 

“Is he very much hurt?” asked Mise Fancourt of 
Dotor Cameron, as they passed into the Hall. 

She spoke in a whisper, and he replied in the same 
tone, 

“Very mutch hurt—I fear, congestion of the brain.” 

“He must remain here ?”* 

The doctor, who quite misunderstood the sigh which 
accompanied these words, replied, emphatically, * Yes, 
Mr. Ormsby’s danger is already considerably ere ted 


vat 
by the want of immediate rest. 1¢ would be death 
to remove him—his death |” 
CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE LUTTER. 
A MowTH , and Cyril Ormeby was stilla guest 
at Oakw “ 


The doctor came e day—and every day poor Mise 
Fancourt 8 inquiries had met with but one reply 

"He can’t be moved!” . 

A month is a long time, and » few changes had oo- 
curred in the f of some of the inhabitants of 
Oskwoods. Jane Steer, wiioee mission in life seemed 
to be that of the conacler, had not carried on her kindly 


is a 
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ministering in the sick-room without, as the patient 
grew better, experiencing the influence of Cyril's noble 
mature. 

Indeed, in time he so won upom her, that she would 
sit for houra at her needlework, talking by his bedside; 
and when Mrs. Steer talked, one subject, like the head 
of Charles the First, in Mr. Dick’s famous memorial, 
was pretty sure to glide in; and that one subject was 
ber young mistress. 

If Jane was nevor tired of speaking about Maud, 
Cyril was never tired of listening; and as he grew 
better, his rapt attention and eager delight, whenever 
her name was mentioned, would have opened the eyes 
ofa tar less acute person than the pcre ne ns 

She knew that her darling was beloved by Cyril 
Ormsby, and the discovery was one of pleasure rather 
than ef pain. 

With Jane, the conviction of her former mistress’s 
innocence of all wrong was uot less firm than her belief 
in the fetaity of the charges which had been brought 
a#gainet Cyril’s father. 

At whose door, then, did the heinous crime of blood- 
shedding lie?—and by what means could the dark stain 


be eradicated with which the breath of slander had sul- | 


lied the whiteness of Lady Willoughby’s fame? 

For fifteen years, long, weary, anxious years, had this 
faithful woman waited for an anawer to these questions. 
The world with its myriad occupations, its myriad 
cares, had soon dismissed the whole matter from its 
thought. And what event is there of that importance 
that it shall keep green in the world’s memory for fif- 
teen years? A city is overwhelmed and buried, and 
almost ere its ashes ara cool another city springs up 
close by, and the old one is a thing forgotten. 

But Time the Destroyer is also Time the Avenger; 
and Jane Steer had lived on, hoping almost against 
hope, that some means would arise by which the veil of 
the mystery would be rent, and the truth discovered, 

That such discovery would utterly clear the memory 
of Lady Willoughby and exculpate Percival Ormsby 
from any share in Sir Hugh’s murder, she never once 
doubted, 

It was, therefore, with the utmost anxiety she watched 
by the pillow of Cyril. 

Who #0 likely to find out the truth, if the truth is 
ever to be discovered, as the son of the man she believed 
to have been so foully wronged. 

With ample means, # man of the world, active and 
energetic, Cyril Ormsby was the very man she would 
have selected for the work. 

To clear his father’s name was to clear his own; and 
if other motive were wanting, his love for Maud would 
make the fair fame of her mother almost as priceless a 
treasure as her hand. 

So the housekeeper sat by Cyril’s bedside, and talked 
of her young lady by the hour. 

As yet, she had said nothing to Miss Fancourt of the 
secret which she had first, in part, gleaned from the 
invalid’s half-delirious talk, and which 4 close observa- 
tion of both Maud and Cyril afterwards had fully re- 
vealed. She knew that Aunt Cordy was quick of temper, 
and, when roused, decided in action; therefore post- 
poned tne revelation till Cyril shoutd, at least, be well 
enough to speak for himself. 

Chance, however, stepped in as uanal, and took the 
matter, as far as speaking to Miss Fancourt went, out 
of her hands. 

Maud had explained to her aunt that it Was on one of 
her sketching expeditions she had met Mr. Ormsby ; 
and that while endeavoring to pluck some flowers that 
were growing far up in one of the gape of the old tower, 
® portion of the stonework had given way, and he had 
ria! Cac the accident which might have ended s0 

ally. 

We are afraid that our heroine was not quite as frank 


young maidens often do under like circumstances, and 
when suffering under a similar complaint. But Miss 


indiscreet, she had been neglectful—both faulta of » na- 
ture to be now rectified. 
is But» far more alarming discovery was in atore for 
er. 
A month had elapsed since Cyril's entrance beneath 
the root of Oak woods, and he was getting sorapidly bet- 
ter, that Doctor Cameron had informed Miss Fancourt, 
to her inexpressible joy, that in a few days he should 
consent to Lis removal to sby Towers. 

A joy that was by no means shared by Maud, nor by 
the sick man himself. 

Adaythat had been unusually sultry, even for Au- 
gust, was fading inte evening, when Maud Willoughby, 
who had heard of her lover's proposéd departure, re- 
turned from a long and solitary ride, and, without 
speaking to any one, sought her own room. 

When there, she alone the door, went hurriedly to 
the table, and, undoing the ribbon which was fastened 
round a small packet of books, opened eagerly each yol- 
ume, till from one she drew out a letter, which had 
been carefully pinned to one of the leaves. 

After a moment's hesitation, with a heightened color 
and a beating heart, she moved towards the half-open 
window, and, breaking the seal, commenced to read. 

The letter was from Cyril Orinsby. 

It had been written in the housekeeper's absence that 
morning, and, in the fashion described, had reached ite 
destination. 

We will here mention, that thongh Maud could not, 
by any possibility, pay a visit to the invalid—that is to 
kay, enter the sick room; yet rigid propriety did notin- 
terdict, as he grew better, an inquiry, accompanied often 
by a gift of fresh flowers, as to her patient's pro- 
gress, of Mrs. Steer, as Maud passed, which she was 
continually doing, the chamber-door. 

To these inquiries, Cyril himself, at last, made ans- 
wer, And as the two classic lovers, Pyramus and Thisbe, 
conducted a dialogue through a wall, so did our two 
modern ones talk snatches of talk through the panels 
of a door. 
= - bor Miss Willoughby lend Mr, Ormsby some 

jooks 2" 

This was the request brought by the servant who, in 
Jane Steer’s absence, had charge of the sick-room. 

Surely! Why not? The contents of Miss Maud’s 
small library were entirely at Mr. Ormaby’s service. 
True, there were very many hundreds of volumes in 
the O:kwoods library—a gloomy room, filled with dus- 
ty books and scowling portraits—but who was to enter 
that dreary place, and make a selection ? 

Mr. Ormsby would naturally prefer to ayail himself 
of the good taste which had governed Miss Willoughby 
in the selection of her own little library. 

So each day brought a fresh supply of yolumes, which, 
when duly read, or glanced at, were aa regularly re- 
| turned, tied together with the same narrow ribbon 


| which had encircled them when sent. 

Had Maud written to Cyril? 

Not once. 

Had Cyril written to her before this one letter ? 

Many times. 

A few words only each time. 

A few phrases of pleasant greeting, asking for no re- 
ply, but breathing a love which would not be expressed 
; to a stranger's eye by the mere words. 

The evening before the present one, the note received 
was even more brief than usual. x2 


“Doctor Camefon’ promises to tell me, to-morrow, 
when I shall be able to quit Oakwoods. It will bein a 
few days. Limplore you read what I next send,” 


The servant who brought back the books, returned 
thein in the early evening, when, the housekeeper’s 


| duties over, she was relieved of her charge of the sick 


as she should have been in making these statements ; | 
perhape it was that she waited to be questioned, as | 


om. 
Knowing this, and with that wish to be alone which 
lovers seem always to have had from time immemorial 
—‘ their own aweet thoughts being a dish sufficient for 
their delicate appetites,”—Maud had ridden out on the 


Fancourt listened to her niece’s statement almost in | heath and in the woods, to return weary of body, and 


silence, making but few remarks upon what she heard, 
and seeming, to Maud’s surprise, indifferent as to hear- 
“ more, 
his, however, was far from being the case. Aunt 
Cordy was eminently displeased at the course affairs 
had taken, but she had, also, a thorough knowledge of 
her niece’s character. 
Impatient of any semblance of control, yet, as loving 


more weary of mind, a prey to all sorts of vague fears 
and gloomy fancies. 

Yes! here was the letter she was implored ta read. 
The broken envelope was lying at her feet, the open 
letter was in her hand, and her eyes had already scan- 
ned the first lines, when a ta.l figure, stepping silently 
out from that part of the room where the evening 


as she was wayward, Maud Willoughby was to be led, | shadows were deepest, laid a hand softly, very soitly, on 


not driven. 

That she was utterly incapable of any intentional 
Mite Pare her aunt was quite satisfied, but that she 
herself had done wrong in permitting Maud to gallop 
bout the country unattended, she was equally con- 
vinced. It was not what Maud did, but what others 
would say, where lay the danger; and this chance 
meeting—for such, as yet, she believed it to be-—with 
Cyril sby made her resolve to adopt a differ- 
ent mode of conduct in future. 

“It's @ hard thing, too,” the good old lady would 
say, testily, “that a person of my age should go bump- 
— and jolting sbout the country just because she’s 
got a mad-cap for a niece.” 


} 
True, that the niece, on their first arrival at Oak- | 


woods, had herself suggested her aunt’s accompanying 
her on horseback. 


“Horseback |—at my age? Fiddlestick, my dear, fid- 
dlestick |—or, rather, broomstick! That’s the proper 
means of locomotion when “persons at my time of 
life take to flying about the country. My place is the 
chimney-corner, with my needles and worsted, embroi- 
dering red cabbages on black velvet.” 

So, yon see, Aunt Cordy felt herself not s little to 
blame for Matid’s indiscretion in being seen about so 
mitch alone, and, consequently, being exposed to such 
an encounter as the one she, Miss Fancourt, now so 


ero; Jamented. 
had therefore discovered that, if Maud had been 


Maud’s shoulder : 

“Maud!” 

“Aunt, you here?" 

“Ta it possible that I am an unwelcome intruder in 
my niece’s room ?” asked the old lady, sadly, but with- 
out a tinge of anger in her voice. 

‘““Unweleome! oh, how could you be an unwelcome 
visitor to me ?” 

“T trust lam not.” She had moved round so a& to 
face her niece, and, still without any show of anger, 
| pointed to the open letter in the latter's hand, ‘‘ Who 
| is that letter from?” 

Mand raised her eyes at once to her aunt’s face, and 
| though she was flushed from brow to chin, replied at 
ones, “! From Cyril Ormsby.” 

“ May I read it?” 

There was a moment's hesitation on the part of Maud, 
| pe lasted only a moment. 

“Yes.” 

“Stay I’? and Miss Fancourt put pack the letter ex- 
tended towards her with a touch of her hand. ‘ Before 
j I do so, it is necessary that you should know why I am 
| here—why I have been here for the last two hours, sit- 
| ting in the darkness and waiting your return.”’ 

The fading light of the dying day was now shining 
ton her aunt’s face, and Maud saw that she had been 
| weeping. 

“Oh | aunt—dear dear aunt ”’-— 

But the same gesture, 80 full of a quiot dignity, yet 
so utterly free fom anger, checked her, and Miss 


; Fancourt continued without otherwise noticing the in- 
| terruption : 
“My explanation ia simple enough. The Scrattons, 

&s you know, in spite of all the snubs they have re- 
ceived from me, have announced their intention to pay 
usa state visit to-morrow, accompanied by. that under- 
bred creature, their cub of a son. I should have been, 
as usual, ‘absent,’ but that in the man’s letter he speaks 
of some business of importance concerning you, which, 
to quote the vulgarians own words, ‘is tor my private 
ear.’ Such people as the Scrattons, you will say, are 
despicable. They are so; but they are also dangerous. 
So I shall receive this man with the other members of 
his menagerie. ButI shall reeeive them in my own 
little private parlor without any of that cerémony 
which they, the creatures, cling toas an outward evi- 
dence of their own importance. For that reason, I di- 
rected my playthings—I mean my Beedles and worseteds 
—to be cleared out of the way; and, while the servants 
were chattering about it, I cume here to chat with you. 
I found those books upon the table. Mechanically, I 
turued them over, and read the titles on the backs. 
uae was the new poem, Tennyson's; I untied the rib- 

on,”” 

“ Aunt—dear aunt” 

“Hush, darling; I'm notangry. We cannot place old 

heads on young shoulders. harity forbids we should 

try todoso. They grow gray iast enough as itis. But 

when I saw the letter, Lown I cried a little; but that’s 


re 


all over pow. I waited for you, dear, to tell me all 
aboutit. Iam avery old woman now, and bave out- 
lived much; but till these dim eyes are closed forever, I 
cannot outlive my love for you, even if then.” 

It was Maud who was weeping now. 

She clung to her aunt with both hands, as one tired 
with battling with the waves clings toa rock of satety. 

The same loving hand was laid upon the young head 
as it drooped upon Aunt Cordy’s shoulder, and the same 
gentle voice which had not one touch of anger in it, 
spoke in her ear: “Sit down, darling, here on this stool, 
by my feet, for my old limbs soon get tired of standing; 
and then, when we are quite comiortable, if you cop 
sent, we will read this letter together.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AUNT CORDY IS GREATLY PUZZLED. 


We left Maud seated at Aunt Cordy’s feet, with Cyril 
Ormsby’"s letter still in her hand. 

The gentle manner of the old lady, the intensity of 
love which was evident in the sottened tones of her 
yoice, and in the touch of the hand which, while she 
spoke, caressed the beautifnl girlish head that was bent 
down upon her knees, quite conquered Maud ; and the 
proud spirit that would have rebelled against any au- 
thority that was harshly used, gave way at once when 
thus appealed to. 

“Oh, aunt, dear aunt !'""—Maud said, still unable to 
restrain her tears; “ how wrong it was of me not to 
have told you of this before |’ 

“There is no harm done—no harm that cannot be 
remedied, of that I am sure; though I could have 
wished that my own darling, my pet of pets, had trusted 
in me from the first.” 

“Tnever doubted your love for me, Aunt Cordy—ob 
never—not even for amoment! And for him, I knew 
that you would love him, too, when "’"—— 

“Yes, yes, dear; we will speak of that after we have 
read the letter ; or, rather, that you have read it to me, 
for my eyes’’"—Aunt Cordy had a sight like a hawk’s— 
“are not what they were."’ 7 

More tears, more caresses; and then, with a voice 
trembling with emotion, Maud read aloud her lover's 
letter : 

“DEAREST Mavup: ‘ 

“It is no mere impulse of the moment that hus in- 
duced me to write this letter. To-morrow, or the next: 
day, as Dr. Cameron informs mie, I shall be strong 
enough for removal to Ormsby Towers. Beiore quit- 
ting Oakwoods, Tl entreat your permission to speak to 
your aunt, Miss Fancourt, and make confession openly, 
and without reservation, of my love for you. Maud, 
dear Maud, do not reiuse your consent to this. Llove 
you so fondly, 80 dearly, so truly, that life without you 
would be unendurable; and when life has ceased to be 
a happiness, to exist is a punishment. ‘Therefore, I 
implore you to let me break the matter—a 
matter of life or death to me—to your aunt, 
I cannot think-—-I dare not think—that u lova 
so entire and pure as mine, is without some return. 
Do not, then, let me leave Oakwoods without the as- 
surance that I may hope. And, in that hope, let me at 
once speak to Miss Fancourt. She, I feel sure, will see 
no insurmountable obstacle to our unicn. I write this 
from a sick bed, with a throbbing heart, and a tremb- 
ling hand. Be my wife, Maud—my wife! and the lite 
you bless shall be dedicated to you entirely. Each day, 
each hour shall be devoted to the study of your happi- 
ness; but I pray you, for very pity's sake, do not tor- 
ture me by uncertainty. Upon your answer to this 
letter will depend the future of Cyru Ormssy.” 


It muat not be supposed that the above letter was 
tead by Maud as flowingly as we nowean read it. Ah, 
} no, poor child ! it came anything but trippingly from 
| her tongue, and was punctuated by sobs. 
| Each word to her had its value, and found a response 
| in her heart. : , 

Aunt Cordy also weighed each separate word, but 
| with this difference—that while her niece’s heart beat 
high with prideto know herself beloved by the man 
who, above all others, she esteemed, her own. almost 


| paler with sorrow and dismay. 
: The tau who wrote such a letter as the ons she had. 


| ceased to beat at all, and her thin cheeks grew paler and. 


Deca 


jase Hoatd, was not a iidd td be/éadt ‘off By Wrnde Word, 
orto.be killed by. a frowning look. But that Gyril 
Ormsby could wed Maud Willoughby in the face ofthe 
terrible sandal which was only sleéping, and not dead? 
which; in ‘fact, could’ never’ die till utterly “and 
publicly disproved—was impossible. i 

‘Yet was theaunt to pour all the horrors of the’ past 
infonher niece's innocent ears?” 

. Was she to tell her in détail the dréad story of hor 
father’s déath, of het mother’s madness, andof the dari 
suspicions that lay thick and heavy &s'a pall over the 
ere) a of Cyril's father, Percival Ormsby ? 

_.. No wonder she recoiled from such a atep, and ‘deter- 
iuned, at all hazards, to keep Maud’s pure #otl un- 
stained by. a knowledge which, once gained, must poison 
her happiness for ever. 

Such were the thoughts which passed rapidly through 
Miss Fancourt’s mind, when, after a few minutes’ 
silence, shé again addressed Maud, still’ séated at her 

ire) : : 


eet. . 
' “Theletter you hate read’ is' the ‘letter of one to 
whom, the words truth and honor are more’ than mére 
empty sounds. Ican have nothing to bay against’such 
@ letter.” 2 
“Oh, I knew you would like Cyril—Mr. Ormaby, I 
mean,” cried Maud, quite delighted, for she thought, 
oor child, that, hér aunt’s approval once gained, ‘all 
sorrow was at an end. “ He is one of those who would 
not do a mean or unworthy act for a thousand 
worlds.” : 
_ Aunt Cordy smiled and shook her head. : 
“There is qttite ehough of temptation, my dear, in 
this one world that we inhabit ‘without increasing it 
by even halt the number you name, Now tell me 
Ki and where you first met Mr. Ormeby ?' It is’ my 
aduty'to ask: itis yours to tell me. Weare two wealt 
women, quite alone in the world, and must mutually 
support déach other. Keep nothing back, dearest.: It 
‘is for your good I ask it.” . 
-“T will keep nothing back, deat, dear‘aunt; ‘besides; 
isitmot Cyril’s wish that you should be told eyéry- 
thing?” Then, with her hands closely clasped and 
resting in her aunt's lap, with her eyes taised trastfully 
to her aunt's face, Maud told from first to last the story 
of her meeting, and the growth of the love between her 
and Cyril Ormsby. 
“And you love him? Oh, Maud, don’t say that you 


_ Jove him!" 


“But, indeed, I do, aunt; I love him with all my 
theart!/?» 4 ; 

“Then followed the very natural, question, ' Why. 
shouldnt 2” f 
+ And, as Maud, saw. the case, there was no apparent 
reason why she should not. , ? 

, it was, therefore, with extreme surprise that Maud 
saw her ‘aunt, after vain endeavors to speak, Jean 
back in her chair, and cover her fuce with ber hands. 

“Oh,aunt, aunt! what is the matter? .What haye I 
done to distress you so?” 

Maud asked the question twice before, it was, an- 
awered. o Sa ™ 

Withdrawing her aunt’s hands, from her face, she 
‘kissed away the slowly-falling tears. 

Whatican I have done that should distress you so? 
‘Are you angry with me, dear aunt?,”’ : 

“Angry 1” 

Miss Fancourt clasped-her niece to her breast. 
_ “Angry, my own darling! You have been imprudent, 
that is all. Ah, rt eg se was not without founda- 
ion, efter all 1. Would we had never returned to, this 
place |)’: ” ; 

‘Not to Oakwoods! Why, aunt, lL was never so happy 
as Ihave been here! I love England far, jar beyond 
many other place that have seen, . Here all ig familigr— 
nothing. strange... Woods, -meadows, hills and dales 
oem to meas the faces of old friends, or aa places secn 
long, long agoinadream., I was never made for what 
is called society, and, if I had my choice, would live as 
secluded as achermit.”’ A ipepenet sy : : 

“Always provided the Retreat was large enough. for 
vkwo) eh, Maud?’ said Miss Fancourt, who, evenin her 
sorrow, could. not repress a twinkle of fun. “ At your 


-age, Maud, our desires areas changeable as. the hues. of | 


# chameleon.’ You ask me, in what you have offnded. 
Lanawer, in \nothing. The fault, is, mine,.and only 
sminv. Because 1am old, and gray-headed, I. have 
«thought the world/had grown old and gray-headed also. 
January aud May can no more .think alike than look 
alike; and’while I have been dreaming of blighting sor- 
«rows and withered hopes, you have, been unconscious 

of everything but the brightness of the sky, and the 
beauty of the flowers.” ; : iW 

~ ‘Do you know.anything against Mr. Ormsby ?'’ asked 

Maud, nervously. 

“I know. but) little of Mr. Ormsby. personally 
certainly. nothing in hia favor; but there, are 
-Yeazons+rave reasons—why I must, for the present, 

not only refuse my consent to such an union as he pro- 

“poses, but, relying both upon your affection and duty, 

implore you not to bind yourself in any way to what 
heresfter you may shrink from with horror.’’ \ 

: “Zdonotunderstand you. I would not. willingly 
disobey you, Aunt Cordy; but what you say is too vagne 

—toounsubstantial for thought to grapple with. 

Mr. Ormsby committed any crime which’”—— 

“No; riot’! interrupted Mise Fancourt, , ‘Heaven for- 
bid that Ivshould say one word against him!, This 
‘letter’ (she took it' from herniece’s hand as she spoke), 

as have said) is the letter of a man of honor and a 


«gentleman. Mr: Ormsby asks your pormisaion that he | 


should speak to me upon the subject which lies so near 
) his heart..' Do not refuse|that permission—or, rather, 
@me your consent to speak upon the contenta of 
" letter'to hint.’ Y ; bod , 
'» ‘Mauad’s face brightened. ‘ 
* se You will speak to Cyril—to Mr. Ormsby 7?” 


“It is my wish—it is my duty to do so.”” ‘ 
foe Vherewasa something so grave in the tone with 
wrhich Miss Fancourt pronounced the last words, that 


FPORIAA WOMAN'S SAKE, 


the Hight faded Owt'of Meud’s face ag iquickly, as ithad; 
beni ot of rus] forthe 


come. on , 3 3 
“ To give'yoursanction to his suit, or to: refuse it?’ 
Her manner, too, had become very grave as she asked 

this question: eqais Dud itis fh 
eat wotld'see | Mr. Ormeby ; but neither sto give nor 

withhold my banction, After bhave spoken with:him, 
it will befor himeto decide what: courte of notion, he 

will pursue.” * ‘ 4 
* Por him!” 2 ( 
Maud’s eyes flashed as her lip wreathed itselZ:im a 

very pretty anger, i 
‘“Am I to have no'voice:in the mattor?!).I am nota 

child. ‘Aunt Cordy ; and, when necessity occurs, cam 

both thivk and act for:mydelt.’? f 
“No such necessity has occurred,” was the calmre- 

ply—for,'the first’ great shock over, the resolute old 
lady’ had "recovered all her self-possession;.‘‘ and it I 
interfere'in anything, it will. not. be from) any wish :to 
exert despotically those powers which hay been placed, 
in my hands, but'to secure your future, as well as your 
present, happiness.’ Here her voice softened, and her 
eyes, as they restad en: ler niece; were full, of tender- 
ness.’ “Can you doubt. me, Maud? Before, you came 
to me, a little child, my life had all the egetism of Jone- 
liness, dnd:all thechannels of my heart: seemed to haye 
dried up; but your baby fingers: were powerful as the 
rod of Moses to re-open the rock, and let the pleas: 
ant waters gush forth aguins ‘What Lhave been to you 
since then; you know. if you think you have cause to 
be grateful, trust me now.’ 

She heldout her hands... Maud clasped them in both 
of “Hers/and/raised them to ber! lips—‘ Now, and al- 
ways 1" 

“ And you will be patient 2” 

“Patient, and hopeitnl—for tenet in you,’ 

An hour after the preceding conversation, Miss Fan- 
court was ‘seated by the bedsside of Cyril Ormaby. 

Both faces were in shadow, forthe lamp. upon |the 
little table.was carefully shaded. 

Both spoke ‘very lowal most in whispers, 

But once, and once only, was one of the voices raised. 
It waa CyrilOrmsby who spoke fiercely and; firmly. 

“Tt is alia!’ he said—a base, cowardly, cruel diet 
An ‘hotr ago, Mies Fancourt,I had but one ena -and 
aim in life+the happiness of Miss Mand Willoughby. 
Thave now's double task before me--to clear her mothe 
er's namé from all reproach, whilo I vindicate a father’s 
honor and'my own.’ } t 


On the evening‘of'the next day, when Maud returned | 


from’ her afternoon ride, she found to her surprise, 
that. Mr. Cyril Ormsby had departed suddenly, under 
the care of Dr. Cameron, for Ormsby ‘Towers + and that, 
also, during ‘her absence; her aunt, had) received , the 
promised visit from tho: Scrattons, full particulars of 
which iniportant event will: bay given in the next chap- 
ter. 2 i i 


—— 


OHAPTER XXIX. 


MR. ADOLPHUS /SCRATTON, 


“Now, ‘Dolphus,”’ said his fond mother, as she sat 
regarding that fashionable youth concocting a brandy 
and soda at the éarly hourof ten in-the morning, ‘you 
must be on your best behavior to-day,.as.we're going to 
see the old Jady at Oakwoods, who, by all accounts, is 
as stiff asa ramrod, and carries hér héad'as high as the 
weathercock atop of Gatford Church.” © wae 

“Doos sé? “Well, I ‘ain’t’ goin 
which) way the wind blows, , but Lsay, mother, weath- 
er-cock or no, weathercock. she hasn't been regildéd ag 
we laye.’” , 

Mrs. Scratton straightened herself with pride, while 
her “Hope of tha House’? winked a dull gray eye sev- 
eral times facetioualy, as he slowly imbibed the soda 
and, brandy. . : 7 

“ Dolphus,"'),she said, with much dignity, “Ican 
quite understand your turning your nose up.” 

It would, have, been strange it Mrs. Scratton did not 
understand it, the nose of the Junior Scratton havin, 
turnel up from his birth. ‘Icahn quite understan 
your despisiug your father's family, but'you will please 


to remember that I had a mother.” 


"Dolphus said notliing, but made'a grimace, "Tt was | 


difficult not to remontber the departed Mrs. Fitkin, ‘the 
Gatford hairdresser’ wife, considéring that her name 
was being dinned into’ his own, and his father’s ears all 
day Jong, like the refrain toa well-known comic song. 

“ And,” continued the land-agent’s, or rather, now, 


the landowner’s lady, ‘‘ that my mother and your grand. |. 


mother was connected with the aristocracy.” 

“Don't you think, Duchess’*—"Dolphus ‘called “his 
mother duchess—it was a rich-sounding word, a fine 
mouthful, and it pleased her—* that it would’ be as 
wapl to let, that little matter go to sleep? You've aired 
it pretty well; and if I were you, I'd take it off'the line, 
The texture of the cloth won't bear looking into.” 

“What do you nioan ?”” 

“Why, I mean that I would let the late Mrs. Fitkin 
remaiil quiescent with the other dummies, who once 
ornamented her husband's shop.” 

“ Adolphus Scratton, yon 4r¢ not worthy of the blood 
she brought into the family.’ 

“Aint 1? Well, I, wish I could compound the mat- 
ter, and make it over to somébody else, the guv'nor tip- 
ping me an equivalent in cash j for, to tell the truth, 
Duchess, I'm awfully hard up |" 

“Wha, after the last money I ae you, and which, 
heayon knows, I'd enough to do to screw’ out.of your 
father ?”” 

“Money ! you don’t’ call that money’? A miserable 
fifty pounds!” cried the heir of all the Scrattons, with 
a contempt as stiblimé as that of Falstaff, when he re- 
pudiated the sheeta as “ filthy Dowlas!"” “if'a chap 
has been sent to Eton, sid also to Oxford, he’s expcect- 
edto pick up tastes there whidh ‘must ‘be supported. 
When father mado wp his mind to treat himselt toa son 


to trouble ‘myself 


like a be mustvalsoshave.madeup his mind..to, pay, 

BULVIG anmarMitl et adionetaea x03 tock Ae 
“My dear "Dolphus, my beloved son, you know what’ 
your father ial} 4 wore gow pe out ear! : 

‘tAnd was, eh, mnother ?'saidthe cub, witha laugh, 
which.as he bimbelf might have expressed it, grated on 
the) ear -like..a rusty yhottléjack. “I’m bleased.if he, 
didn’t come to, Eton. bragging his. origin as ir he'd slid 
down on # greasy line direct irom Billy the Conquéror. 
‘ My-lord,’ said-he,or‘anarquis,’ just.as the case might 
be--for.as long, as the guy'non sent.heaps oi rhino, I'd 
tip-top; pals, the “right » sort, mind you, warranted 
genuine, withthe Hall mark; who used to borrow itas 
fast as it.camedn, and forgot to pay. it back again— my 
lord; or marquis,’ he wouldsay, ‘my.bon’n.a gentleman. 
Lam not, dim content only to manufacture the urticle. 
I was poor—I am rich. I was born in a work-house, 
and: hope todiye.te see my, sonin Parliament a-touching 
up the British: constitution,” Well, and what, did the. 
young nobleman say? They cheeréd the guv‘nor lustily, 
ate a jolly good dinner at his expenge,, and chrisiened. 
him Old Bkilligales, the moment his back was turned, 
and me Youny Skilly..’ 4 or 

‘And you never. mentioned. your grandfather?” ask- 
ed Mrs, Seratton,in atone of reproach, , , 

The eub.burst. into. one of his. pleasant, laughs,. and 
Teese himself another glass, this time, omitting the 
soda. * % ; 

“ By jingo |. I had-no, occasion, to, da_that,, They 
found ts all owt! They find out everything at a public 
school |” j tt Sax 

| Mrs. Sevatton flushed very red at. the meaning con- 
vexed . in. her -son’s,. words; but, her reply, if 
reply she ,intended, was nipped ip the. ne _ by. 


| the advent of Daniel Scratton.himself, accompanied by. 


his agent, Vernlam.Gritt, now established under favor 
of his, patron in, the ex-land-agent's former premises af 
Gatford, F ree 

The money-agency in the Borough had been long ago 
given up./. Eminently profitable at first, it had grown, 
more and more shady in.its dealings, and X. ¥,Z. be- 
came the object of close and pressing inquiry. This bhe- 
ing|the case, Scratton, who, accumulating wealth on all 
sides, had now a namé and something, more, to. lose, 
determined tomake his xretreat,in. time. To do this,he 
was.compelled to provide dor his, tool and. factotum, 
Verulam Gritt, who, since, the. unfortunate, fate of the 
Willoughbys, andthe disappearance of Richard Goodeye, 
had manifested so ,warm.an attachment for Daniel 
Scratton, that hé seemed determined never to lose 
sight of -him, \ [5 

As Scratton climbed, the ;social, ladder—from, land- 
agent, becoming Jand-owner,—till, he blossomed, at 
last, into the full dignity of Scratton, of Scratton Park, 
+~his friond and seryant, Verulam Gritt, continued to 
cling to his skirts, refusing to be shaken off, as if might 
me expected the custodian of so; many secrets would 

03 } trae ; ; 

Very angry, was Squire Scratton, aa he entered the . 
room |; and, Bpenlng oyer his shoulder, according to 
pis sabe he plucked fiercely at, his, now, grizzled tuit of 

eard. t : 

“More poaching in my:preserves.? Then. why. ain’t 
the poachers discovered ? Ihave double the keepers of 
any other proprietor, for “wiles round, and yet 1 get 
robbed..of more. game) than all them. put together t 
Where's Grimes ?” pa 
\. “Here Lbe !’+-and, the .gamekeeper, who had been 
standing just outside the door, came slouching into the 
room, .“/ What’s.your will ?’”’, nae 

“My will is, to have #, better watch. kept on ,.my 
grounds—that'amy will !’ ' taity: 

‘Phere can’t be no better... It be aight-and day work 
as it is.’’ : ’ 

“Bet more traps.and .spring-guns)l, ,Kdll.’em-—maim 
‘am—if the.thieving scoundrels put footon eae 
ty !). What's the good of having property if you can? 
keep it to.yourself? Gritt !—where 6 Gritt.?” |. 

Gritt.was, as usual, close to his elbow. ite beta de 

“What-of thatold woman who was caught gather 
ee hed ome wood near the park-gate—is she com 

“She would have been—but the fine was paid,’”’ 

" Paidil——who by:2!} mos) ve) wn 28 “at 

“Bilas Goodeve.” sj... Liretiig w ele 

With one. hand Daniel Scratton plucked at hia chins 
tuft, while he clenched the other with a gesture of rage 
|" Silas Goodeye again. Itjwas but, the othor day. he 
managed to get off Joey Throstle—that was your 
mre ma » pideqsoa: sEtutin paw. sus i 

“ How cou tbe moine ?”’ e game-ke¢ 
surily.. “If haard, swearin’ could ha’ cl oe ing “ket 
yarmint caged, he'd ha’ been under lock and, ke: by 
thistoime... Him and his dog-are the ugs o’ my Lifbe ug 

“We ehall) have him yet!” put in Verulam, Gritt, 
slowly rubbing, hia hands, —‘‘ we shall .haye him. yett 
His dog got hold of the calf,of my leg the other dav. aa 
I was walking aiong the high-road, Of course:,he, was 
set. on, for I heard.alaugh from behind the hedgs,, It’s 
awful that such things should go.on in ristion 
country.” Stade Sudeiea, st 

“Tf I'd my way, chaps as have no yisible. means. of a 
livelihood should be drowned right off, Ike kittens,’ 
said the humane andsententiows mr, Griligs. ’* Peo- 
pleas isin everybody's way should be put out of itt 
Them’s my sentimumal” er es 

Hére Scratton, junior, made his presénce known by 
hammering on the sideboard with an empty ‘soda- 
water bottle, and proposing toan im. concourse, 
“Three cheers for Grithes, ‘the phlanthropist; with “ 
musical honors, if you please—with musical honors!" ~ 

“Bo you're there, are you, "Dolphus ?”’ obsorved, 
“ Squire Seratton’'—his attention thus called to the 
presence of his.son, ‘'/] only saw your mother when I 
came in; though L might have, guessed,” he continued, 
after dismissing Gritt and the gamekeoper by an av 
thoritative move of the hand, “ that you'd bo idling 
somewhere near,” - thw ' a 


ep POR, A, WOMAN'S, SAKE. 


Rd 


“ ¢eddling! well,pbiike that,';,said)Mrs,,Sopatton, ix 
@ately beginning to ruffle her feathers aS efen 
ber shopetuh chick." Ipenppose, Mr. Sprattop; , 
ithe education you, have, paid jfor; and the, eby 
kep’y thatwou don't expoet: Dolp wus.to work.’ ; 
“I expect him to do something else than: 
*brahdyinthe morning../tidd have, beguy life: 
hould have,looked to end 3a 
menced.” slic { WAKO OF diy a0 19 Bapog 
iae“{da the workhouse, (;l-kuow,, siz; it's, all hight ye ine 
terrupted 'Dolphus; taking) the words out of bis father's 
mouth... Ymreguiarly wp inthe family, biography; 
and iif J wasn't;it wouldn't befor »want of remindin,:.”! 
iad‘ Nevermind: your, father, Adolphus, my) son,’” said 
Mrs: Scratton, with her usual acid.gigglesi: yon ee ody 
“Never you mind your mother, “Dolphy, my,,boy;" 
retorted the other amiable parent. 
:to go in'for is Numbér One.., Before I, knew anything 
ofsarithmetic; I'd chalked ; that number, apon. the 
mhental:sidte.. Do:you do;the same, and youll prosper,” 
(+) Phereowas no feat bntthat;the-elegant object ot this 
|noble-teaching wonld ‘fait to: tread in, hisfather's. foot: 
steps as far as selfishness was,coneernad;,but self with 


750, I, 
days, where, they, com 


tou Bi 


hint! méant empty show, Jow debauchery, and brainless |, 


prodigality. fastdtsh 
| He was-very good-looking, (even) handsome, to judge 


him froma honsemaid's. point. of; views indeed, Biffen, |; 


now grown to womanhood, and stilk in ;the service; of 
ohie parents,;pronounced, him.,‘\scrumptious;,’*,while at 
i the Gatford billiard-rooms, and at the Gatford: bars, he 
ewas considered (hy those he»honored : with his -pat+ 
ronage and acquaintance as a “London swell.of..the 
first order;”’ and to vindicate ‘their -hizh opinion, he 
frank: deeply;; gambled .recklessly, (betted:; foolishly, 
sWaggerod immensely, alid lied outrageously. : 
eo wA, Driton» among) minnows, and full. of exaggerated 
notions of his father’s wealth, he refused himself no 
sensual indulgence, and ‘considered money; only;to be 
ewelldaid.out whenit ministerod to, his; appetites. So, 
he went the common road which all such natures, are 
n@doomedtos travel 1 ; : <> 


14 titi) Badanin ith ah. 
e*"Gamed without slid, withoutinquiry bought; 1 
Lent without jove, and borrow’d without bought ;”* 


» and, to « gain the plaudits of the knowing few—the, 
gamblers,.and grooms who florked around im—he 


“scattered his gold lavishly, and, as may be imagitied, |. 


' Maexe Has no lack of dirty, hands stretched out to re- 
ceive it. . hs et ort 
Amidst all this low vice, it must not be supposed 
that this cub, whom two colleges had failed to lick into 
;Bhape,.was without a higher ambition. “ 
. fe, had met Miss Fancourt and her niece atan archery 
_medting, where the latter's beauty was the object of 
“general remark; and once at a flower-show, given for 
_,the benefit of a local charity,. The eflect, produced by 
these, two meetings was, thet Adolphus had fallen 
» Molently,in loye with Miss Willoughby, , At least, such 
» Were the words he tsed in, speaking of his passion, 
« Which he did with an ingennous frankness to a comely 
red-faced and many-ringleted young lady who officiated 
, --barmaid atthe ‘! Dog and.Duck;’’ and who, being of 
, & Sympathetic nature, was, the recipient of many of his. 


“amnatory confidetices. Tt 


KO 
ra 


eon 


i other’ sodu-and-hrandy, guy.) 
Peisininty Pied iis wether ad let tae roon,. 
ce What she ihtcided to be a stare tcnétte, + A 
fellow doesn't pop toa girl every dey in the week, and 
| Risrdrveswint keeping ap.2"° 7 AW we 3 
12 You're tiot eall 
oo Ndve t6@0 “is to “arrange the -basiness  pieliininaries, 
Now! don’t you thin, *Dolphiis *”! aii’ here “thé ‘keen 
eye of theeldérScratton rangediever the’ highly-ddéru- 
«9 @d person of his senj with @ critical,and jsomiewhat dis- 


i) o @pproying.eye—!* now don't yow think if ;yon were to) 


~,) takeoff atewiof those rings, and spont/alittlolesschain, 

» itmight make you-appear to more: advantage? These 
are tiptoppers, you know; and.-thoughwego in. mpoh 
the rhino, we needn't put all the stock inthe shop 
winder." 


«Agel Pbuik Berton colored acapty.," ia teatings wore, 


y 


16 Bald. | 
Ae 


imme- ay unde. And Adolphus, with the praises of his 
ice of | friends; :t 

after ang the. m0 
hehas |.and Duck” be 


K |,. 


ti. What.t want;you } 


|| diplomatists, or experien¢ed London f 


|. with a crash a3 ifthey were 


| the Scrattons’ carriaye-door was opened, and the’ steps! 


would 


@).” Scratton leaped out, sot Stag A€ the impértinence 


“upon to pep’ at’ present.” All’ we" 


pat the 


amblers and grooms, tihging fn“ his ‘#a&Fs) 

fection "a the Mngieted Garant at the! “Seq 
efore “his eyes, Spoke With a dignity ‘that 
befitted the occasion. ~~ dr RUE 3 


ropes, ahe” 
cap, ors feather in her, 


at”? 
omyetia’” srs, 


h 


3 erro 2 
7 CHARTER SSS, oO 
So) an oA BRCRPTION seyp-a Draythasaye’2 | 85) 
h Te Was fall dn Hout ater this Lednvérsution! -bétween 


father and gon, that Mrs. Scratton descended) clad inal] 
the'colors’‘ot the'xatibow, wad took her seat: in’ the. 


‘Impatiens. 


at to Mr. Seratton’s etirprisé; and prédfly to 
Mrs, Scratton’s vexation, no preparation had been sade 


| 1Wadiidpert? od pene des 


and. torturing his chin-tuft in‘ anagony oof nervous {yc ox wonder whut tt 


Two o'elock was’ sbtihding”fréM’ ‘tie? éloek-tower'rot | 


come invisible for a few momentsin a cloud of powder, 
bie a dredsed Limes amar Bhdpin ply dibuliugdn to 
thé Gloref iy neither itttegubien tajoos0 Je here tf ot 
bo erveui' Yer a BSabty) youlvareyCanary Bird; saidithe 
“It ee a Wiuke tb Jéokeat 
egrdwarlix Sthidse-parta Litt 40 

oy rida ida se 


3a ud jl 


aa 


if 


| “You are one of'.thosspunce! seen, {tieter!tocbe for- 


OfROtSty?4) in0 
COWithY whith ‘cera 


| with hefdinishund, they followed Mr:-Boodle's twinkling 


toreteive théni; but's groom caitie ldtiaging down the | mantwa maker’y’sowl)/thut Miss<Faneourt bad vo idea 


steps, and, in wnoswer to an inquiry of Scrattéi's/4n- 


formed him fiat the’ principal “entrance was: seldom | ¢natitie: 
hor ever used except by visitors’ of distinction, and that jyess, ina ethall” room, tastelully, but quite! 


-the coachmnan must take a curve tothe “Teft'to gain, if | tionsl¥) furnished. 


he 80 desired, the other entratice/" "© 


‘Here, stop, you fellow!’ roared Ser: itor; as? the 


of ‘enteritig’ info “any | such’ cottipetitiony Dhey found 
ydressed pluiniy, and with -extrenie’neat- 
ita- 
t : tow xptigly 

© Bhe “rose ‘when! théir’ names ‘were announce laid 
down the'piece of enibroidery shelbad beensat work atp- 


Broom, gfter having indicated "the ‘road,was turning on, and afters few words’ of cetem dnial: politeness; de- 
away." Stop !—do you hear?’" ~ ed oo!) | -rqeated ‘them tovbe seatedi lung oleurod yen aclew 
e man thus summoned stopped) and again’ faced | ~ tyvthemeanivhiley Mrs. Scratton had tima to.eatimiate 
ronnd, ; hives wtauciowhtiincicadarsi? || t8@*COst Sof Mise! Pancdurt’s' gétoups ce@nicn) agebe 
“Lanppose you're a stranger in thesé parts 7” alter wards infortited Mis DoldrunvahWsonieco! her Cat: 
“Why so?” . & EERE ¢ ford cronies, ‘ was Without 4 bit of ermumentaoplain 


“Because,,when people hereabouts speak to’ me, ! 
they’ré in the habit. of touchy their haty? 80" 
‘+More’s the:pity,’* wos the blunt teplys' "“ My'naine 
‘is. John Ashmead, and it'was my prandnyother whom | 
your jackal Vernlani Gritt ‘got committéd’t'other ‘day- 


gray reps) as plain a stuffas ever you saw 5: tiree'shil- 
Jings a'yard atthe most, -alidodear at that, if [paid for 
in ready motleyover the counters! foo! home: [las 
‘our will exctise' thy receiving youininy ow room, 
! but Miss Willougliby jis absent; ands your letter said 


for picking up a few dry sticks ‘buteide’y our park ‘gite.--that>yourspresent Wisit had @ Diisivess vobject, I dis- 


You're very fond of boastin’ that was bomi‘in a workus,->pensed with’ all ceramonyi't aon / 


and I can tell you it Wan that Bathe old grandmother a’ | 
nine who nursed. you when you was there. "And it’s 
my opinion—privately, you kiGw—that if instead of 
smoothin’ your piller, she'd ha” wrung! your neck, ho-< 
ody would have blamed her then’ tor Wot’ That sq 
the door, es eh eae ‘the large one to flie'ritht:” 
The groom, haying fired is shot; touched “His’*hat ‘to, 
thé coachman, and moyed quietly away, Wllowed by a 
shower of expletives from the mah’ 6r wealth)’ which, 
were brought to an abrupt cond] usion by the ‘stopping 
of the carriage. > SE hg ed tan: acai hec 4 ital [ 
A tall and very stately gentleman, “riddlé-aged, and 
carrying what Mr. Scratton called the dtistocratic type} 
in,ais not too expressive plysiognomy, advanced, and 
With that. dignified calmtiess only’ keen’ in hiktiplacetl: 
d Octinen, opetfeti 
the carriage-door and let down the steps: ® * i } 
., Now, to the unsophisticated teader,it may Bppear a | 


oleasig7) 603—tola 
“Quite right, ma'am—you did quite right,’ said 
‘Beratton cutting in quickly; forhtecawchis wife’ was 


| about to wpeak’ ‘Tani wirranof: business jand respéct 


businésk qidlitiés'in« others > Prompt! in word and 
prompt invaction=that wis the rule dstarted im life 
With; and though thatlifé was commenced in ?——(hére 
Mri ‘Sérattom coughed ovioléntly)-rtih. a/ stati¢n not 
quite! so< elevated ‘as my present ‘onestithas proved a 
golden ‘tule to’mé?’s:to sitw fond mstbyoid old dirs 
“T am glad to hear it,” said Miss Pancourt: “and 
‘whatever the nataroof ydurdubinessylitiust you’ will 
find mié dlso‘prompt’ where promptuess isrequired.) I 
should notadvise you; <it,!’ sie wordtibued, suddenly 
addressinyy herself. to AdGgIphius! + to put yourlfimger into 
the parrotis!cage!;* he) tou; is both! prom ptiy word!and 
action, and has a particular objection to beingwan+ 
moved"! { levibsty rovewod .odieme iif 
Caught in the act of teasing the-oldclady’s parrot; for 


very small thing to let down the ftcpe of &carriage;! 
*buf, indeed, it is not so. The gradual unfolding of the 
Steps.one by one, and without noise, each step as it is 
quictly drupped being accompanied by a corresponding 
inelination of the back, is an art which requires’ tite! 
to bring perfection with the further advantage’ bY any 
admixture with the best society. In contradistinction 
to, this, there is the sudden wreriching ‘open of thes 
, carriage-door, as if the operator was drawing & tdoth, 
and the equally sudden dropping down of the’ steps: 
s eg tray of crockery; which: 
ppeak as. piginly as action and sound cin speak, “Herp, 
come out. We gentlemen, holding a ‘recéghized ‘posi- 
tion, cannot sacrifice it; by standing ‘all bay’ ting 
‘upon the likes of you !'", Andsuch, we regret to sayy 
was the, méaning conyeyed by the mantict in Which 


let down by Boodle, the new footniin; of as lie himself 
aye, designated it, the ‘gentleman hewly are 
ath eae SHE Ss 8 ie ntaae oie y 
Mrs. Scratton deacerided first, to whom, the Aplendids 
Boodle youcheafed the support of is arm; for, hatdd, 


Boodle, who 


forgot. what was due to the “sex.” fg 
of the,groom, and, taking no notice of, Boodle wat- 
ever, Walked straight into the house. ee | 

“Not''so ‘Adolphus © That) sprightly youtli, ddperbly 
got up, dnd ojled and curled for ‘the occasion; diter“the 
fashiou' of Mr. ‘fennysdt‘s Wwel-known’ Assyrian’ Pall, 


‘with Job Ashindad ;' for, "as hel dfterWards inforiied his’! 


him no end of good to hear some bie pitching inte’ the 
‘6idund’? and that moruing, while the-toilette of the 
female:Scratton: was being made, a-discussion upon 
pecuniary matters had risen between father andson, in 
which the'fommer had given the latter the rough sidé 
of his tongue, “So, you see, Cissy ‘(the young lady 
and. Duck,’’ was, named Cecilia), “I was 
delighted when he got it back-by deputy.” mg f 
« At was,this.young gentleman’s custom to indulge in 


truth, it must.be said that his conversational waggeries 
were usually of a.charactér to be. appreciated better in 
the tap than in the drawing-room. 80, smiting 


'| Megnificent Boodle. on the shoulder with force enough’ 
ft 4 £0, canse thet gentleman. dents at 


of interruption. 


} Even when wehild, he*kep! rdbbite and’ guinea 


aarthe whole jamily was. for rapacity and mdaiitices, | wonder, if you would only say Whervyou 
prided * himself. on his gallahtny, Bavee Petia? rie ni saat es widiftle:ratti 


hal secretly “much” étijoyéd “his fther's altetcation | tact.” ' 


friend’ and conjittante Of the “Dog dnd Duck" “Lt did | tryin these parts area 


familiarities.. with ,his.inferiors in station’; and, in| ‘siotis of the nobility.” © 


the | Berat 
head to be- I trust ‘Tshall be 


itwasnotin thewdatureof. the’ cubsto be long/out of 
rmischief, ‘Dolplius tured véry redyandan utter eilsoihe- 
thing about “not hurting the bird for the world." 20% 
Seep penned my ce vir might tiurbyou," was 
‘Aunt Cordy’s!smili ly,‘ for bhe:was' beginning! to 
‘bedm used widuilion vindtoeet bisuud-mEgqe ose Vino 
“Oh |" broke in Mrs. Scratton, who saw her darling’s 
‘confusion, |! dnddrasteried to his restugy /o@ Let “Doiphua 
falonié for getting chowell with dumb animalay woot 
ieBubahy: parrptisinot-dambs"! f0ode eocod yee 
«) But Mrs. Scratton had nownmounted her. hdbby; and 
proceede:| to catalogue the merits ef her son, heedless 


“brosa 
ot Helikesdumb animpls; and dumb attimals like him. 
igs in 
his bedroom, such was his fondness; and holds wliole 
(edge fulbot sitiging birdB whiéhschisdathern mot Being 
iven that way-+heé &lso' ‘kep’ hiddénarp thecehimbly. 
Andany day you'd liké to.tdp lower to cratton’Park, 
and take a snack with us, he shall show yowauids Miss 
Willoughby who) inideddywe filby Beehere 
to-diy+his collection jof-bullterrierés mnddbshoulan’t 
‘retcomihg, 
‘ii the 
stables?’ sro |: estdj ted yatvael jour ef) Io duo 
“Any time, at five minutes’ snotice,/maid!tiestnb, 
now quite at hig ease. == 
“You are very good, I'm sure, but there will be no 
occasion to disturbany;efryourdamily arrangements, 
whether on my niece's account or my own. We rarely 
pay visits; rarely receive! thétil’ See little society, in 
13 P ceanes Vigo Bray, 
eh ted ft oH gen 
ey ” 
uione. of that Bort, Misa Fancon: seh i 
bon I ey More be Tess, we all of us. 
gluss houses, and it’s.a ish thing tobe the 
throw stones. | Now Svorve nothinget what Called 
birth in our family, Miss Fancourt 77 70" 9" 
“I beg Miss Fancourt’s pation, but’ Pdve the 
t’onor”’—Mrs, Seratton aspirates the“ h)>* 
"did’so “when much re, 
my veins.. It was ty privilege to 


M OF Ces of dotlrae, 


‘4 Whild it was’ mitié'to! Be Born ff 
,sions of the mobility—a, workhouse t, 
rattan, impaties/tiy?’ * o4, Mf i lait 8 
and omé at once to Sees hat'bro 


% cous eal a 


——<—<— 


. the door, 


* You will oblige me very much, sir, if you will come 
to it, and at once,” said Aunt Cordy, with an ominous 
twiukle'in her keen gray eyes, that showed her to be 
rapidly losing temper. 

“Here goes then! Mrs. Scratton, will you be silent ; 
oroblige mo by taking your body, a3 well as your 
blood, outside the doors for five minutes, while I talk 
business to Miss Fancourt ?”” 

Mrs. Scratton tossed her head, and muttered some- 
thing about workhouse breeding and Grosvenor Square, 
but allowed her lord and master to proceed, 

“I wag land-agent as you know, tothe late Sir Hugh 
Wiilonghby—that is, one of the agents he employed, 
for he was not a man to put all his osgs into one bas- 
ket ; so I know pretty well what may be the net pro- 
duce of the Willoughby property.” 

Miss Fancourt started. 

“What on earth is the man driving at?’ thonght 
Aunt Cordy. “What has the net produce of the Wil- 
loughby property to do with’ him?” 

“Sir Hugh was a proud,man—about the proudest I 

, ever had todo with. I prophesied hia pride would have 
a iall,and soit had. Iwill not dwell upon the sad 
occurrences which brought this family so low. It’s 
another rule of mine always to let by-gones be by- 
gones, and not to go outof my way to stir up any dirty 
water, when close at hand there’s lots of clean.” 

“I must insist, Mr. Scratton,” said Aunt. Cordy, sig- 
nificantly rising to her fet, « that you come at once to 
the object that has procured me the honor of these 
three very/unlooked for visits.” 

“T cau assure you, ma’am, that we are above any 
such prejudices,” continued the ex-land-agent—in his 
coarse nature, really mistaking the meaning conveyed 
in Miss Fanrourt’s words, ‘Besides, unless, some- 
thing very important should occur to recall it, the 


"whole affairis pretty nigh worked itself clean out of 


folks, memories. Iwas poor; Iam rich; and though 
Scratton Park is not quite up to Oakwoods, yet the 
scales may be made pretty even by a lump of cash— 
that is, when I'm ‘gono under,’ as the Yankees call it ; 
for the young people must be content to play second 
fiddle to the old ones while they are living, which I 
take to be your sentiments likewise.” 

And haying thus delivered himself, Daniel Scratton 
hooked his thumbs into the armholes of his waistcoat, 
and leaned back in his chair triumphantly. 

The light had not yet broken in upon Aunty Cordy. 

She looked from one to the other of the three smil- 
ing faces, which all seemed to have the same expres- 
reas expression being a prolonged grin of satisfac- 

on. siap 

“For a man of business, Mr. Scratton,” she said, at 
last, ‘you have asingular faculty of wrapping up your 
meaning so that no one can understand it. I presume 
you are not contemplating the purchase of Oakwoods 
before it has come into the market ?” 

“What Mr, Scratton is contemplating,” ssid hia wife, 
who, tho first to perceive that there was a mystification, 
cut the Gordian knot with one stroke of her sharp 
‘tongne, “is marriage.” 

“Why, heaven bless the woman! with whom?" 
cried Aunt Gordy, in a voice that caused the land- 
agent to withdraw his thumbs from the armholes of 
his waistcoat, ani sit bolt upright, while the self-com- 
placent grin vanished like an oily ripple from the son's 


tace. 

Mrs. Scratton, however, vindicated her blood and 
proved equal to the occasion, 

“With whom? Why, Misa Maud, to be sure! 
ery else do you think we should have come here 
or ?”” 3 

Aunt Cordy literally staggered back at this astound- 
ing announcement, and tor some moments could 


nate gaze open-mouthed atthe amiable family before 


er. 
“Why, ’Dolphus has seen her, and likes her. He 


knows all the story ; but neither he nor we shall make 


any bones about that. When the young lady is Mrs. 
H’Adolphus Scratton, people will come round her fast 
enough, and ’’—- 

“Stop!” 

And Mrs. Scratton did stop, for the order was given 
in a tone that even that shrewish person a net 
dispute. ; 

The next moment, Aunt Cordy had hold of the bell- 
rope, and was pulling it with all her might. 

le, astonished but self-possessed, appeared at 


“Show these people out! And if ever you allow 
either one of them to cross the threshold ayain, you 
leave my service !"’ 


«() Then, without any other word, Aunty Cordy swept 


out of the room, leaving her three visitors to stare in 
blank dismay at each other. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
¥RIENDS IN COENCIL. 


Nor as word P aca the lips of the astounded Scrat- 
tons as they filed out under the cold eye of the 
stately Boodle, and re-entered the carriage with very 
different feelings from those with which they had 
quitted if, 

They had nearly reached tho lodge gates, when a yoice 
was heard, calling * Stop! stop!” and asmall boy was 
seen tearing after them down the avenue. 

“There's sombody a-callin’ us back !" ajaculated Mrs, 
Scratton, unlocking her thin lips for the first time since 


. the abrupt dismissal by Miss Fancourt. 


“Let ‘em call!” growled Scrattom ‘If they were to 
godown on their knees, I wouldn’t enter the house 
again—to-day.” 


“P'r'aps tho young lady haa returned, and is of a 


different opinion to the old one. She's seen me twice, 
you Know,” observed the cub, with a aimper. 
“Yea, sho has seon you, and we've seen the reeult,” 


FOR 4 WOMAN'S SAKE. 


said Scratton, in a tone that was anything but compli- 
mentary ; but Mrs. Scratton, who firmly believed in 
the Vent, vidi, vici powers of her all-conquering son, 
leaned forward and tugged with sll her force at the 
pendant coattails of the driver. 


“Stop! Dixon, why don’t you stop? Don’t you hear - 


some one a-callin’ us back? Iknew something would 
happen—I was sure of it!” As something did happen, 
for the last energetic tug had unfortunately brought 
off one of Dixon’s coat tails, and left it pendulous in 
her hands. 

‘‘Know’d somethink would ’appen?’” And Dixon, 
who had stopped his horse, looked round wofully at 
hia curtailment. ‘ Knowin’ the quality of the cloth, 
you might ha’ been sartin sure it wouldn’t ha’ stood 
tuggin’ like that.” 

‘Hold your tongue {’’ said his mistress, as the boy 
who had been chasing the carriage now paused, panting 
and perspiring, by its side. 

“Weare not going back,’ repeated the indignant 
Seratton. “They must write an apology.’ 

“Now then, Tupp'ny, what’s your news?” demanded 
the elegant Adolphus ; while his mother, after having 
scanned the boy’s face, exclaimed, “ Why, ite that young 
rascal, Joey Throstle!’’ * 

“Yes, ma’am!its me! How's yourself, and Mr. 8., 
and the rOnnG gentleman? You ain’t none of you 
yorin s wellas you might look, if Natur’ had been 

inder.”” 

“What do you want, boy?” screamed Mrs. Scrat- 
ton. 

“What do you mean by calling after us?" demanded 
Adolphus. 

“If youdon’t out with your mossage precious quick, 
I'll cut it out of you with the whip.” And Scratton 
pere made a movement as If about to wrest that instru- 
ment of torture from thered right hand of Dixon on 
the box. 

Joey backed off from the wheel; fer he knew that 
when Squire Scratton was in earnest, ho would not 
shrink from carrying into execution any threat he 
might utter. 

Then having judiciously provided for a retreat, Joey 
again boldly faced the enemy, and delivered a second 
shot. 

“Tain’t got no message from Mies Fancourt. She 
hasn't got nuthin’ to say to you.” 

“What do you mean by callin’ out ‘Stop,’ then ?” in- 
quired Mra, Scratton, in her agitation wiping her per- 
aspiring face with the coat tail she had just plucked 
from the broad anatomy of the still irate Dixon. 

“Cos you've left something behind yer.”” 

“ What ?” 

“ Mister Boodle found this upon the mat.’" And Joey 
held up a sixpence. 

“I threw it to him,”’ said Scratton, magnificently. 

“He knows you did, and returns it-with his respec’- 
ful compliments, and says he wants no reward, as the 
trouble’s a pleasure when he has to show you out.” 

This speech was followed by a slight tinkling sound, 
as the small piece of silver fell inside the carriage, at 
Squire Scratton’s feet. 

Then, with a yell of triumph that would haye done 
credit toa North American Indian, Joey cut several 
capers in the air, and fled. 

“Sit down !” and Scratton laid his hand on his son's 
arm, as he was making preparations for pursuit. “It's 
not upon such vermin as that boy you should spend 
your anger, It’s one of my business maxims that when 
a debt can’t be paid immediately, to book it, and exact 
a heavy interest for waiting.” 

The face of the ex-land-agent was very dark as he 
said this, and so full of stern resolve, that he, at least, 
out of the Scratton triumvirate, ceased to be ridicu- 
lous. 

“ Drive on!’ he said, in atone of such sharp com- 
mand, that even the surly Dixon at once obeyed. “If 
you stop again, on any pretence, before you're inside 
of Scratton Park, it’s the entire coat I'll strip off your 
back, instead of only the tail of it.” 

So saying, Daniel Scratton relapsed into a moody 
silence, which, for once, neither the wife or son were 
disposed to break, for the ignominy of the past scene 
lay heavy upon them; and as the ex-land-agent sat 
crouched up in a corner of the carriage, plucking at in- 
tervals fiercely at his beard, they felt that further ob- 
servation on their part would be not only unwise, but 
dangerous. 

On re-entering his own houae, Scratton went straight 
to his private room—a room, in euphonistic phrise, 
classified as the “Library,” though the only books it 
contained were sundry well-thum ledgers, a ‘* Post 
Office Directory of the Six Home Counties,” “Every 
Man His Own wyer,”’ and the “Interest Tables.” 

Gloomily thoughtful, Scratton sunk down into a 
chair; and,in answer to his son’s recommendation to 
try a “brandy and soda,” ordered him out of the room, 


“All right, guv’nor, I’ll get a pick-me-up elsewhere,” 
assented the cheerful Adolphus, being, in fact, eagor to 
ride over to the ‘‘ Dog and Duck,”’ and lighton his heart 
by some pleasant intercourse with its too fascinating 
barmaid, ‘“ Can Ido anything for you before I ampu- 
tate my timber? Say the word, and I’m your affeo- 
tionate to command.” 


“Send Verulam Gritt to me, and tell your mother 
that I can dispense with the pleasure of her society for 
afew hours. I've business to do, and am in no humor 
for idle talk ; so shut your mouth, and then open and 
shut the door behind you." 


Adolphus performed both these commands with 
cheerful alacrity ; and, after delivering the message to 
Mr. Gritt, whom he found in the steward’s room, pre- 
paring summonses for short-coming tenants, ho 
mounted his horse, and galloped away to the more con- 
rigor atmosphere of the sporting hostlery above men- 
tioned, 

“Sit down there, Gritt !’’ said Scratton, speaking in 
much the same tone he would have used in addressing 


& dog, as his mat-of-all-work entered the “ Library.” 
“I want to consult you.” 

“ Always at your service, Mr. 8.—always at your ser- 
vice. Day or night, it’s the sametome. You've only 
ioe out to Verulam Gritt, and VY. G. is at your el- 

we 

“Yes,” growled his amiable patron. “Speak of the 
—you'kKnow who, and he’s sure toappear. You've 
heard of our visit to Oakwoods this morning ?” 

“I trust you succeeded in all you desired. I trust 
you will succeed in everything you desire. Suchismy 
fervent aspiration—my most ardent aspiration, Mr. 8.” 

“Then your most ardent aspiration will be disap- 
pointed this time. We were received like beggars, and 
shown out like dogs ; but I will make the stuck-up old 
hag pay tor it.’’ 

The intense astonishment expressed in the counten- 
ance of Verulam Gritt was highly creditable to his 
talents as an actor; the ejectment of the Scrattom party 
ffom Oakwoods having been communicated to him by 
Dixon, who was now busy relating the same, with 
much glee, fn the servants’ hall, where it was received 
with rosponsive merriment. 

“You surprise me, Squire! 
derstruck |" 

Mr. Scratton liked to be called Squire ; especially it 
pleased him on the present occasion. It was a balm to 
his wounded vanity. 

“So wasl, Why, the old beldam couldn’t have been 
more high and mighty if she'd been» queen! You'd 
have thought I was proposing a robbery, instead of a 
marriage.” 

“What did you say?’ 

“Nothing. That's what vexes me. We all sat dumb- 
foundered, with our mouths open like so many fly- 
ba | and before we could blurt out s word, she was 
gone!” 

“Did you see the young lady ?” 

“No. She was out riding or walking ; at any rate, we 
didn’t see her,” 

“P’r’aps she was attending on the young gentleman 
above stairs,” suggested Verulam Gritt, ie sly eyes 
furtively watching the effect of each of his words on 
his patron. 

“ Attending on what young gentleman?” 

“Mr. Cyril Ormsby, of Ormsby Towers. He im 5 
guest at Oakwoods at present,”’ said Verulam Gritt, 
quietly. 

With a cry of genuine astonishment, Scratton started 
to his feet, and then stood staring at his conipanion, 
like one doubting the evidence of his own ears. 

“Cyril Ormsby at Oakwoods? Impossible |’* 

“He’s been there for this month past. I had it all 
but an hour ago from Grimes, who has just engaged ow 
under-keeper one of the Oakwoods people discharged 
by Mr. Dalton.” 

And, confident that thia time he would not be inter- 
rupted, Verulam Gritt proceeded to relate the facts 
regarding Mr. Ormsby’s accident, and his reception 
into Oak woods, adding to these particulars an ingenious 
garnish of fiction culled from the flowers of his own 
vivid fancy. ; 

To see the way that Daniel Scratton plucked at the 
grizzled tuft upon hia clin, was to wonder that he 
hadn t, long ago, plucked it off. 

When his parasite paused to take breath in his 
oration, Scratton broke in with, “You're an angel, 
Gritt—a positive angel, that’s what you are—an 
angel, with parchment wings.” (There are two sorts 
of angels, as we know; but Scratton, very wisely, did 
not specify to which of the two categories he considered 
Verulam Gritt to belong.) “The news you bring is 
worth—worth—well, its worth the bringing, I’)] teach 
these aristocrats to try to put their feet upon me. 
‘Baseborn |’ that's their fayorite phrase in speaking of 
a self-made man like myself. The fools! As if when 
the tree does grow, it isn’t all the stronger because its 
roots were fixed low down, at first! I’ll teach them to 
turn up their noses at my son | People in glass-houses 
shouldn’t throw stones! The old Gatford scandal has 
slumbered too long ; but I'll tear off the veil which 
Time has drawn over the red and black strains on the 
escutcheons of Ormsby aud Willoughby.” He paced 
the room for some minutes, as seized with the same 
restlessness which forces the imprisoned wild animal 
to turn and turn again in its narrow cage, as seeking 
something to tear and rend. 

“ Before the week ia over, every tongue in Gatford 
shall be clacking; and my grand lady, with her stately 
airs, be taught not to insult honest men and their 
lawful wives when they honor her house by a visit.” 
And for the moment, iu his venomous indignation, 
Daniel Scratton seemed rather to congratulate himsolf 
upon the legal possession of the fair Seraphina. 

Verulam Gritt’s face remained expressionless during 
all this excited utterance on the part of his patron, but 
My chuckled inwardly, and kept his best coup to tho 

ast, 

“ But how was it that you didn’t hear of this young 
fellow’s accident before ?” asked Scratton, who Sent 
as his son would gay, ‘‘ worked off his steam,” bogan 
tosnarl, ‘‘Ibrought you down here to know every- 
thing that wae going on for ten miles round.” 


“I think Ido my best,” was Mr. Gritt’s more than 
modest reply. “ But, you see, the Oak wooda ple and 
! the Seratton Park people don’t hit their horses to- 
gether, and there was little or no communication be- 
tween on two houses.” 

“Well?” 


“Then the Oakwoods people see very fow visitors, and 
live a life of retirement; while I don’t think there are 
half a dozen people in Gatford who know that young 
Ormsby had returned to pass a few weeka at the 
Towers, I've seen Doctor Cameron at least twenty 
times since the accident occurred, and he never men- 
tioned it to me, nor—for reasona of his own, I sup} 
—to any one elsé, that I know of. Now if they called 
in Doctor Dolérum **— a ‘ 


I'm completely thun- 


bo 


* 


FOR 4 WOMAN'S SAKE. 
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“ They would have called in an ass,” broke in Scrat- 
ton, with his pleasant command of language, and in- 
terrupting as usual; “an asa that can’t find # thistle 
but he brays over it till he gathers all the other asses 
in the neighborhood to enjoy the tree. That's the 
reason his practice has dwindled down till his only 
patient is his wife, who ia steadily working herself 
through the pharmacopauia from the first leaf to the 
jast. Who brought young Ormsby to Oakwocds when 
he was hurt?’ 

“ Bilas Goodeye.” 

“Curse that chap! He'd better not cross me, or I’ll 
make as short work of him as I did of his father before 
him! What was the accident that brought the other 
young fellow to grief? 

“A tumble from Gourlay’s Tower, where he had 
clambered to pluck some flowers for the young lady.” 

“ What young lady ?”’ 

“Miss Willoughby. Danks, the keeper—the dis- 
charged fellow that I took on’””—— 

“ You did quite right,” commented Scratton. “Never 
Neglect a discharged servant. You must allow for ©x- 
aggeration, but you’re sure to learn something. 

“ He has watched them for days and weeks. There 
wasn’t a day but they met.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?”” 

“ Well, I've only Danka’ word for it; but he has the 
genuine look of the born spy—the sort of fellow who 
would turm his back on the sun for tuesake of sneaking 
after his own shadow.” 

Scratton placed one leg over the other; and folding 
his lean hands over his knee, reflected for some time ; 
his factotum, Verulam Gritt, watching him the while 
without appearing to do so, his cunning, false eyes 
ain scarcely visible beneath his drooping eyelids. 

“You are inyalnable, Gritt—you are invaluable,” 
Scratton condescended, at last ; “and my revenge upon 
these people is nearer than I could have hoped for. An 
offer, such as I made this morning, to be treated with 
contempt—my wife, my son, and myself, to be handed 
over to the footman, to be turned out like so many 
tramps who had looked in for the broken victuals! I 
must speak to that chap Danks. He has scen them— 
the girl and the young man—often together, you 
aay?” 

* Dozens of times, he says.” 

Again Scratton mused, beginning to pluck slowly at 
his chin-tuft—that chin-tu.t which, as he used it, was 
a sort of barometer of his teelings. To those who knew 
bim—and no one knew liim better than his creature, 
Verulam Gritt—his treatment of this facial adornment 
was most carefully watched, as an indication of its 
owner’s mood. From the savage clutching which signi- 
fied “stormy,” to the gentle fingering which denoted 
“set fair,” all was remarked, and perfectly understood. 

«I've no secrets from you, Gritt.”” 

“TI know you haven't.” 

What was it in the tone of his follower’s yoice whin 
he spoke, that caused Miser Scratton to start and look 
up? 

Neislaney it was, it must havo been purely accidental; 
for the attitude of Verulam Gritt was so humbly atten- 
tive as he sat, bent forward in his chair, his hands upon 
his knees, his eyes fixed upon the ground, that his 
master grinned, the malicious grin of the pretty despot, 
ag he again turned his face from him. 4 

“It suits my purpose to stir up the old Gatford acan 
dal, and set all the idle tongues wagging, as they did 


fifteen years ago. I will teach these people what it is 


to insult Daniel Scratton; and they shall repent their 
treatment of me this day in sackcloth and ashea. 
Where is that man Danks ?” 
% ie my private room. Ithought you might like to 
him.” 
a Does he drink ?”’ 

“ He was discharged from Oakwoods for drunkenness, 
He has been drinking all the morning. He's a dull. 
sullen fellow; and to make him speak, bis tongue must 
be coer, with liquor, Shall I fetch him?” 

“Yes.” , 

And turning away Scratton busied himself wiih some 
papers on the table. 

erulam Gritt bowed deferentially, darted a keen but 
furtive glance at his patron from beneath his drooping 
eyelids, and took himself out of the room. 

“ No secrets from me!" he muttered, as he descended 
the stairs. “You were nearer the truth than you 
thought when you said that, Mr. Scratton. You pay 
me to serve your purpose, and I will serve it till some- 
one pays me better. We've worked together for very 
many years; but business is business, after all.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
. OTHER FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


Aort Conpy soon recovered her temper after the de- 
parture of the Scrattons; and her sense of humor being 
exceedingly strong, was, upon reflection, rather amused 
than otherwise at the marriage proposal. 

One thing, however, it waa not so easy either to dis 
miss from her mind or consider so lightly—viz., the 
coarse allusion made to the terrible mystery which 
3 hs so carefully kept from the hnowledge of 

ud. 

Very dreadful it is to find some noxious thing, that 
we have believed, from i s long quiescence, to be dead, 
take sudden and active life, with every power to wound 


ie 
1 who shall say when and how the harvest will 
ow; and whose hands, whether those of the innocent 
or the guilty, shall reap it in? buch seeds thrive in the 
darkness, throwing out fibre after fibre—extending 
themeclves, though unseen, far and wide, till, suddenly, 
the earthly covering is burst, and, in all their foul and 
poisonous luxuriance, they rise into the light. 
From the long lapse of years, Cordelia Fancourt had 
begun to look back at the sad, sad pastas through a 


} mist, till all grew dim and indistinct, like the figurea 

in a dream; Sut ® coarse, cruel hand tears the veil 
aside, and all the horror is clear as a thing of yee 
| terday, 

She had snother interview with Cyril Ormsby—a 
painful interview, with tears on both sides; for the 
story the poor lady was compelled to tell, struck the 
young man to the heart. 

He saw the cruelty of the situation, and the difficul- 
ties with which it was environed. To stayin the house 
one minute longer than he was able to drag himself 

| away was impossible. 

He would go; yes, he would go; but still not without 
hope. There was a terrible accusation, but with no 
positive proof. There was an awful mystery, but a 
mystery which, by ceaseless effort, he might pierce. 

It was alabor of duty; it was a labor of love; and to 
that labor he would devote his life. 

80 Cyril Ormsby quitted Oakwoods, after taking an 
affectionate farewell of his nurse, Jane Steer, whe 
steadily refused pecuniary remuneration; and with 
these parting words to Miss Fancourt: “I have but 
one love in the world, and that is the love I bear Miss 
Willoughby. The obstacles that separate us I will en- 
deavor to remove; butI will not, because I cannot, 
promise that I will see her nomore. Let it be sufii- 
cient, Misa Fancourt, that I pledge my honor uever to 
repsy your kindness to me by ingratitude.” 

And so Cyril Ormaby left the house that had sheltered 
him, no longer wounded in body but lacerated in 
heart. 
| He had decided to goto London at once, to see his 

late father’s solicitors and agents. From them, armed 
| with the knowledge he now possessed, he would, he 
must, hear the entire story, without the omission of a 
single detail. 

“The scandal is heavy,’ Miss Fancourt had said: 
“but nothing can shake me in my belief—my full and 
entire belief in my sister's innocence.” 

“Mr. Cyril Ormsby,” said Jane Steer, as, with tears 
streaming down her cheeks, she pressed his hand in sad 
farewell—“ credit nothing you may hear against the 
honor of your father, or the fair fame of my lady. Be- 
fore that fatal night, Lady Willoughby had not even 
seen your father since her marriage ; of that I am sure. 
It was under some terrible pressure of circumstances 
that she saw him then. What the mystery is, what 
that pressure was, it is your duty to discover. Your 
father's good name, your own—for the crime of the 
father disgraces the son,—my lady's. honor, and Miss 
Maud’s happiuess, alike depend upon your success.”’ 

Was there no clue to-this mystery which, for fiiteen 
! years, had seemed so impenetrable ? 

A chance observation of Miss Fancourt’s had awak- 
ened hope in Cyril’s heart; that hope he had communi- 
cated to no one as yet. The clue, it clue it was, was of 
the very slightest ; yet the merest thread, ere now, has 
led in safety out of a labyrinth of darkness and doubt. 
| The pm of the day that witnessed the lovers’ in- 
| terview and leave-taking under the lime trees, Cyril 
Ormsby started for London. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


A CALL TO THE BAR. 


Wen Maud heard from Aunt Gordy of the great 
honor conferred upon her by the all-conquering heir of 
the house of Scratton, she also was mightily diverted. 

Sh> had not been ignorant—what woman ever was, 
under such circumstances ?—that her charms on the 
two occasions of their meeting had produced a strong 
effect upon that young gentleman's sensitive nature; 
indeed, his admiration was not of that retiring and bash- 
{ ful character that precludes all outward demonstration. 

With him, all women were pretty nearly the same, the 
only difference between them being their looks ; and 
when we add that Miss Dawson, of the “Dog and 
; Duck,” was his standard of excellence, it may be sup- 
posed that he rated his own sex, as represented by him- 
self, much higher than he estimated theirs. 

If Cissy Dawson, with her apple cheeks, little turned- 
up nose, full red lips, and saucy, not saucer, eyes, was 
the Venus of his mythology, that did not hinder his 
pronouncing Maud Willoughby to be a “stunner,” 
and “considering the amount of rhino tacked on her 
apron-string, a catch for any fellow.’ Nevertheless, he 

could not help wishing that the apron to which Oak- 
| woods was attached had been a portion of the wearing 
apparel of Miss Dawson. 

»However, as there waa no remedying the inequalities 
of fortune—and 'Dolphus knew his father too well to 
hope thit. mere beauty, when unaccompanied by 
money, would be approved ot by him; or that his 
mother would look with eyes of favor upon a scion of 
the house of Dawson, whose crest, “‘Dog and Duck,” 
swung from a sigh-post—he magnanimously consented 
to his parents’ wishes to make Miss Willoughby happy 
for life by sacrificing himself at the alter of hymen. 

That such a proposal would be contemptuously reject- 
ed, he was not prepared for; the possibility of such a 
result had never occurred to him, and he put the rejec- 
tion down to any cause but theright one. “You see, 
Cissy,’ he observed, as, snugly seated behind the bar, 
he watched that damsel, Venus and Hebe in one, con- 
cocting his beloved brandy-and-soda—“the old ‘uns 
don't understand these things. Matrimony, with them, 
| isa sort of prison ; and, like two old jail-birds, they 

think everybody else must be used to the clanking of 
thechain. How would you like to be treated asa mat- 
| ter of business, eh, Cia? and be proposed for by any- 
| body's father and mother?” 

“What |! without no love-making beforehand ?” said 
Cissy, witha coquettish toss of lier curls, “Lawks, 
Mr. H’Adolphus! its contrary to the laws of Nature 1” 


| should have let this young lady and myaeelf have had 
our bit of talk first.” « 

“ And you jist can talk to’em when you like!” said 
Cissy, immediately retreating to the other side of the 
table, to escape an embrace intended as a reward for 
her compliment. “Have done, will you, or I'll shout 
out for father!” 

“Father's hosing up the potatoes half a mile from 

Heed said the gallant "Dolphus, still in chase of a 
ute. 

“Then, if you don’t sit down, I'll smash these decan- 
ters, and you'll have to pay for them.” 

This last threat was sufficient. The ardor of Mr. 
Scratton, junior, cooled at once,and he resumed his 
seat. 

xs Well, there, then, sit down and give me your ad- 


“ Stow larking, then,” stipulated the chaste Cecilia. 
“Im not Miss Willoughby. Your "pa aud your ‘ma 
ain't coming a-proposing tome.” This with another 
toss of the head. 

“I wish they were,” thought Adolphus, as he looked 
on the cherry-cheeked charmer; but he kept the 
thought to himself, and only said,“ Whoever geta. you 
will get the prettiest und the cleverest girl in Guatford; 
that’s my opinion.” 

“ Beauty isn’t money. Is it, Mr, H’Adolphus?’ 

Mr. Adolphus’s thoughts travelled to Maud Wil- 
jJoughby, in whom those two requisites were undoubt- 
edly combined 

“T’'ve told you all aboutit,’’ he said; “and how the 
old lady rode rough at the guv'nor’s manner, and, not 
to mince the matter, showed us the door; though the 
guv'nor offered to cover any ready money that might 
be put down, guinea for guines. Of course, the old 
lady has nothing to say against me;"’ and Adolphus 
glanced complacently into a small mirror which hung 
inside the bar, for Miss Dawson's accommodation. ‘1t 
was the old folka poking their spoons into the broth 
that spoilt the whole cooking. Now, what is to be 
done next ?” 

“See Miss Willoughby by yourself, speak up for 
yourself, and don't take ‘No’ for an answer,” replied 
Cecilia, promptly. 

“But how am I to have the opportunity? Owing to 
the guv’nor'’s folly, I’m forbidden the house. Of 
course, if I could only see her, it would be all right. 
I'd put her up to the old lady's dodge—Miss Fau- 
court's, I mean—who naturally wants to keep such a 
roof as Oakwoods over her head as long a time as pos- 
sible; for she must be pretty sure that when her niece 
is Mrs. 8., out she goes, bag and baggage 1’ 

“Why don't you manage to come wpon the young 
lady when she’s out a-sketching? Father says hes 
seen her dozens of times in the Bilvery Wood, drawing 
tree stumps, bits of fern and such like nonsense.” 

“Yes, I think that’s the way toput it. Loan say 
anything to a woman when she’s alone.” 

“Can you?” 

This with a very decided toas of the head, 

“I'd like to catch you, or anybody else, saying any- 
thing impudent to me.” 

“Oh, I didn't mean that, Cis. I meant it’s then my 
poetical nature comes out. I wish you were worth 
fifty thousand pounds, Cissy.’’ 

“So dol; but wishes never brought any one fifty 
shillings.” 

“You see, | must marry money.” 

“Who asked you to marry anything else! What, 
you're beginning again, are you? Tuere, I told you 
how it would be! That makes a cut-glass decanter to 
pay for—seven shillings and sixpence.”” 

“ And,” said Adolphus Scratton, generous for once, 2a 
he looked into Cissy Dawson's face, which was redder 
than the reddest of red cabbaye, ‘it’s cheap at the 
money;"’ and it is even possible that he would have 
snatched another kiss at the price of another decanter 
but for some one who had noisily entered ‘the tay- 
i looking in over the swing-door which led into the 

ar. : 

“Hope I don’t intrude, Miss Dawson. Sorry if I am 
interrupting pleasure, Mr. Adolphus; but business is 
business; aud if you'll just step with. me into the par- 
lor, I've something to tell you from your father.” 

‘The speaker was Verulam Gritt; and Adolphus, to 
cover the confusion of the fascinating barmaid, whe 
was now on her knees, hurriedly picking up the frag- 
ments of broken glass, quitted the bar, and followed 
him into the parlor. ' 

It was then and there he heard for the first time 
rei had @ rival, and that bis rival waa Cyrille 

maby. : 


What noble use he made of this knowledge will be 
seen in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ADOLPHUS BCRATTON COMES TO GRIEF. 


Aw exceptional fine day, which makes the } flades 
of the Silvery Wood, with their cool snadiee ane shift- 
ee aye exceedingly enjoyable. 

thought Maud. Willoughby, who, seated on her 
folding chair, her easel before her, was busy sketehing 
tree-stumps, bits of fern, and “such like nonsense,” to 
quote the words 80 expressive of thegprtistic proclivi- 
ties of the fair Cecilia. 4 

Jerry Throstle, who might be said to have constitut- 
ed himself her perpetual page in waiting, having 
brought all the paraphernalia to the appointed spot, 
had been dispatched on the back of Frisk, the pony, to 
fetch a missing color-box, which Maud had forgotten 
and left on the table in her own room. 

Tiddlywink — between whom and Frisk s #trong 
friendship hadsprung up—accompanied him, sdminis- 
tering a strong dose of bark to each movement of his 


“Of conrse it iv! What the guv’nor and the Ancient | heels, and thereby increasing the strength of hix 


and Honorable’ ~it was thus he designated his 
maternal parent—" should have done, is this: They 


gallop. 
Maud wasn't sorry to be left slone with ber own 
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fidugitsnaiden thoughts, whem tlie! dwofyonth’! 
fies in the heart, and there is Pleastredh Aten Bower 
that growsi's/0" % moslvy x9’ oF Mind 109 Saif iro 
oifhoughts whidh alterhatettirom: gaiety box aadlneot’s 
but sadnese predobrinitea, ine a of herselt, ag. She 
brodded ovaieCyrilts parting worde. 

What was this mystery which must pelfatbomed apd 
étplaindd away “Before Oyrils and herself could .meet 
again wader the! Samerootthis mystery,/upon which 
her aunt, who loved her so devotedly, was silent, eyen 
tor rebuking aly oquéstionings+this: ‘mystery; which 
Jane Steer, whosé idol Maud knew herself to be, utterly 
ighored,{yetin‘sich a:manner that it was pertain qhe 
knew more than she ‘would tell? 

Could it be anything that affected “gtd honor of Cyril 
Ormsby? 9 © 

That thought was disinissod—immodiately dismissed 
witha simile, o:!! | 
) Was ‘theré some irreplarity in. ber/father’s ysl 
dorde doubt as regards her legal right to 69 large-an in- 
heritanoe ? 

“That thought ‘wis/alsd' banished; for Cyril, hiniself 
fich, wad not thé man (of' that ‘she: was sure), to dalou- 
luté so! closely thie fortune of thé woman he loved. 

Yet a miystéry thers was—a’ something/of sufficient 
strength to banish Oyril from Oakwoods; to fill her 
sunt—deat! Awnt Cordy (so healthtully bitter, 80 | sar- 
castically:cheertal)with # brooding saduess, and’ to 
make Jane Steer, ‘on’ all omatters | but hers immediate 
duties, silent as the grave. 

‘Shewas Cutting a néw point to her pencil.’ Shé had 
already“cut) the pencil mearly | lialf away without ‘at- 
tempting to draw adine, when something camie-between 


fe oie ae ight and weligdow was throw across\the | 


“ane “fooled up, ecutewhant atartled; and saw, hat) in | 


hand, and@in- an) ‘attitude: of extrume elegance, Mr. 
Adolptins ‘Scratton:> ) 

He was’ dressed im alight pumiier walking codtaana, 
ef ‘sporting ‘cut; with. a anultiplicity of) pockets.) He 


was also highly perfumed, and carried a handkerobiet’ ; 


end ¢anelindis Curctnlly gibyed hands)/ + 

Itiwas aeuperb get up—the right thing, mind; and 
quite regardless of expense. In snort; “stung. 
o1Jt'sr only: me, Miss Willoughby: | Old triends; you 
Know.* Don't rise; Pbeg,on my acount." 
‘eT Had md intention of doing ‘so;') Maud replied, re- 
covering her sbli-posxéssion immediately, and speaking 
somewhat coldly—for, insher presént frame /of) mind. 
the mere sight!of sucha man was) distastefal -toiher. 
*Dwanted solitude, and: caine (here to:obtaim dt. You 
will not depriva:me of it, I'm sure, but retire at onee. 
in thefirsticomer; ‘and possession is nine parts ofthe 
daw, as I*msure yon know, Mr. Scratton,’ 
so" Nou dbject to conipany, Miss'\Willoughby)?’’ 

“ Whensketching—very much: )\Diank «you, «bcan 
piekiup!my peneil:myself. (Good-miorking!"" 


She bent hér-eyés upon: the paper; and began to |. 


sketeh. She intended this to be a sort of:cntalirect; 
but the cub, confident im thé» power of his (own »atttac- 
‘tionsyandwith a minth as dmpenyious to ideli¢atd feel- 
ing as the hide of a rhinorceros, held his ground. 
ct Why, you're quite an) artist, .Miss Willoughby. I 
pwas fond of sdrawing; myself) when I was!int Ktomio« I 
was considered one of the best: penmen inthe school! 
and couldy make a swan; wing-teathered, curly tail, and 
all, without taking my quill irom the paper! 

By this time he had edged: himself round, and: wag 
-peéping, over Maud’s - ‘shoulder; aty her! ‘partly finished 
wsketobs) [or 


<7 Ron zh y-wond,thatie:wanderfally Jitces thoughy£or |r 


the matter of that; if you can draw the stump of ond 
»tree,yowcan draw the esunip of another, They’ re all 
yalike; ainit they?” 
J ¥SE don’t think'so. , But pray don’ tletme detain yon, 
» You'll find better trees, and better views; further.on.!’ 
)¢Bpank, ownyou re;very kind, but, I'm very-comfort- 
atlas where Iam. ‘To. tell: you the truth; I.don’t) care 
oabout. trees ;/and.views of scenery are pretty nearly:all 
aaa fe el "Fields and trees, trees and fields, churel 
oprounds, drifting clouds; waving corn- 
-aeidee Blow reais .blow;! ‘Flow: on, thou, shining 
) -whver,! and: all, that,sort. of thing, are written mera 
deal too.manchs, Don't you think:so:?!"! 
+) SXon're ‘not a poet, Mr. Scratton,”’ said, Mand, who 
o despite herself, was Rome what amused... 
‘sett Nathing.of ‘the kind, Miss .Willoughby—certainly 
jmobi(Now-s-days, withi:the exedption! of) one, or two 
ehaps at the top of the tree, poeta don't answer, We'd 
ea phap at Eton, the son ofanadvertising tailor, hesaid 
ae a ‘kept three: spoets, and: only. jpaid )them 


thirty 
edt Re oybolwont a ¢ 
“A very low figure. r Mm. gure, on "VW not; think 
me rude, Mr. Scratton, if I again request to be alond. 
IT came here to enjoy, nature, and, though you despise} 
it, find that old moss-grown an@ivy-nettod trac-stum p 
very suf t company... It. is, at least, a pilent coui-/ 
hy thought without interrupting it.” 

eo Butythe eub, from: whose coarse cuticle ithe arrows of 
"ywanesaca fell as harmless as, the spears of the: Tr jaus- 


from the invulnerable «Achilles; slowed no.symptoms: 


~ ef an intention to budge fromy his; place. On the con-. 
» trary ,hetook)a,moré -confident pose, flourishing his 


scented: handkerchief.in'one hand, while+he tapped his: 


-/Warnished boots with: the cane;he held inthe other.,, 
“Do you objet to a cigar, Miss Willoughby Loo 
yt Very much—here!"’ | 
»opft That's queer; because /E know, lots of ladies, married 
*eneaiitods who. like | a whiff themselyes,'» Talking: of 
ool Ampeg iadies naturally brings us to think of marriage, 
an’$: it?) Of course, yow heard of, our eal at-Oak- 
the other day? When [say our, I.mean,,you 
yo hkemow the, ret BOR), aA, and the Ancien hand HpuGE 
Mi ate al > 
out ‘SQ you will excuse me,. Min., Seratton, and a8 I find 
you you wl a hint when delicately expressed, E 
will leave you alone in this reas a8 you seem to: have 
taken so great.a fancy to its’; 


mEOR Ay WOMAN'S babs 


Maud . Saacgint almost; angrily... 
| Who had eyiden tly aie 2 


nen the oub, 
pAmbibing, nore than ‘his sal 
| quantity of brandy, withont the usual yak anime t 


of soda, with an ati ‘audac ‘ity, laid 8 and, 
upon/herarme;) 

({sCome,.conte,l”? he ‘said ; HY ‘the old * une, aren if) hang-, 
ing spon ms wow, 1; liked, you the first time I saw. y: ou, 
and "—— 

/ She threw off the grasp he laid upon, her: arm, With a 
contemp that, was not)to-be Inistaken exen by inp. 

‘+ At you,dare, to touch me again,’ she said, in.a yoice 
in which anger struggled with loathing, 71 haye you 
whipped; doj;you jhear, sir? I’ haye,yon pvhipped!” 
And she clenched .her.small,white jjund,.fiexcely,. as 
though she, were grasping the .whip herself. 1) How, 
dareyou presume,to insult.me?” 

)‘tInsult you! »Those,are strong, words, Miss Manual” 

“Degrade me, theny!; J.now,ordex pyon,to,leavethe 
place at once: You Farge youjare Upon the Oakw eds 
estate.’ 

“Nota ditofvity 1 know every inoh of the around on 
the rent,roll, and,ite retumm im hard, jcash; and. between 
you and me, there's; a: potief, money, bi Puan be 
doubled) it properly, looked atten. Ho & { 7 

‘Sint’ 

“ Oh, come, there's a right of way! through; the. ‘wood, 
and the path I'm standing) upon is;public, preperty; 
Now look herd;:,whateyer my jather was, J'm,a gentle, 
man--l'am,; indeed, if Eton and Oxford, mean anything ; 
andithe guv’nor wasn't; the Iman» to, throw his,money 
away without seeing a return. I don’t come courting 


om pty-handed—iar from ity and, as the guy/nor, said to | 


your aunt, Miss Fancourt,we're above’ the prejudices 


of the people hereabouts, and would scorn to vinit upon | 


you the faults of youn parents,’’ 

Maud, leaving easel and chair to look after them- 
Selves} was moving (rapidly away,/whenethe. last words 
anet her ears. 

She turned upon the speaker. 80 ewittly and 80 fieroe- 
hy, that he recoiledisome paces. fearrO } 

‘What!’ what did you;say ?”" 

“Oh, nothing, nothing. 1 ahavld beithe last to wish 
to hurt your feelings." 

He spansed; somewhat alarm oj if nat psuamed, by 
the searching glance she fixed upon him, 

‘* You mentioned Oy parents! What have yeu to say 
of them ?'”); 

“I should hive said your parent, but you take a, fel- 
low up so iquickly< Bless. you, there’s no canse to rile 
upabout it now. The whole ‘piainess is pretty aigh 
forgotten by this time.) Lady, Helen”, 

** You miserable,cowand ! .|Do,you dare,to couple my 
mother’s name with your! base hints ?., Leave this place 
at oncé;; and if you ever again breathe her name, other- 
wise. than .with respect, 1. will\ find those »v.bo, will 
scourge you as (thay aconrge some snappish base-born 


peur, who has obtruded itselt among the nobler pack,’ ; 
The face,ef; Adolphus Seratton grew, yery, white-<- |, 


white, not darks, the ‘color taded entirely, irom, the:face, 
iand, aboyesall; from, the; lips; but, the eyes flashed.a 
malignant light, a light of cruelty and,triump)y,us,he 
replied: 
“*Miserable coward!’ ‘A base born cur, to be 
scourged into reason Weel e: -whip |’ You do not 
pick your phrases, Miss Mau Witlourhby ; but before 
you sneer at my family, you, had. hetter study a little 
the history’of your own. No wondér you haven't 
earntit yetyiy It was toldane bub-yestenday » though, 
fifteen yours ago, all Gatiord.wasa:ringing loud, qnougl 
with the story of Lady Helen W: ‘illowelalnys!? gator 

He wasiturning om hiswheek with a coarse, amocking 
laugh, when Maud sprang upon him, end with; hands 
that-for the moment had the strength iof steel, griaped 
him. by: the: collar of. is coat, ! 

‘"Whatdo you mean? You shan'tsatirione foot fron 
this place: till you have 6xplainod what you;mean |’); 

)“ To.turn a pageofyour fumilyhistory,”’ snarled the |, 
cowardly! fellow, as he was shaken to and dro inthe 

young igirl’s passionate grasp, “which, if only, te cure 


«your pride, you should have studied Jo: 


By an-effort he released himself, Nanan heen white.face 
still quivering with spite, engenderod by wounded van- 
ity; pointed ont Sie the, treesy ag: ehh. more) dis- 


|tant-part of the, weeds ies ju rT HOLL Ot 


i “Out. over: yonder, a quarter of a. mile from here, 
there's a hollow which tas /beun/carefall y,enciosed, an 
which no/footfall has) disturbed «tor fittewn years.) p: +7 
that hollow your fatheniwasfound dead,’ dn-10%4 

is Leg ntchg + a poacher+4I knownit,)’ mutiured Mand, 
while her lip :quivered with an! emotion which, but 
for the chases of her barrel wrong have melted into 


apiece ; which en a ipa figure, isn’t) tears:, 


itt Such is the story they have told you. But. when 
they) found Sir; Hugh Willoughby,dead, hia) wife was 
kneeling by his side—hisi wile; who had beau aespoieed 
sin, a rendezvous by her husband. 4..,/ 

| Maud essayed to speak, but the words! mies would have 
uttered, choked::her.,«, She. made a hurried movement 


with -her handy which,. misunderstanding, the coarse, 


creature went,on repeating, the lesson, that bad been 
‘taught him ‘by: the vi yo Gritt, asa, dull) schoolboy: re- 
peats blindly ftom a t 

\* The) assassin, had fled ; but. there. wera proofs in 
plenty to bring the crime home.to hime’, ) y+ 

“Hint Who?’ continued the. terrified Maud,, ex- 
citedly, 

Atheart\.of stone. might, have! pitied her, A clever 
knave must: have) done, so, fore) would have under- 
stood the haetawrend: with peli ch aha eas word was 
wpheneds roy 

” Who 1 : 7 
vo But Adolphus feratton was. more fool, tham knave, 
an! two-thirds of the evil that/ is worked in this life is 
worked. by the,/bols. |. The. tiger makes hisjapxiug, and 

bis intended victim, retreats back, into/the 


| missi 
\jungle but the -bull:haying once eutered) the china. |, 


shop in his, stupid blundering wey, Temaing, hep 
bss “halt Peet leveKyaing around hime onsh} fin | 
” Who ' He 


aud ‘repeated the augstion, ft 
Voic¢ i bt Inst iingost ti # Be > 

dt i “FSB tied, ree oe th i 
had. ‘ean tat wh : 
Percival ; 


ys lather, : ‘ 
“Tk was mot ‘ia’ ise ho hud’ s i, aq 
_ She was lying on’ the ground; powerless’ as ons"doad.. 


* The voice thut Utterd the word was loud and’ clear! 
and before Adolphus Seratton could turn, to 68 ‘ig’ 48 
gailant, he was, hurled. to ihe. earth, by al Blow" 80, el 
deliveréd, that, for one brief Kecond) “a ion’ Tights 
daneed, before hig aplusied , ay eh, then’ da and ts 
down a vell of dat ness, anes 

Without. troubling himself $9, 8é weaned fat ais 
was dead or, alive, Si 48 Goodey got, was 
the inserisible form of Maud ay His ie shel 
Bi ge hen A engi % ae grothat TB 
child, and carried her’ toward 
course went winding in a ih ives oe 
neghorNE, auger eg 


“ct 


eo i 


( :AXTER ITHIE HORNE HE w Dy Ml 
! 


“Ip ne?” r 

rede So the Aaee Words wie Mad wb 
Whispered. when, slowly. recovering, fro 
Bhe looked up in Sitdy’ 8. pity: ig i at 

“Gone !—whio ?”” boas i a 

“Mr. Adolphus Seratton 77) me 

“Yes 

Silas hhesitatelt, Hie scarcely Pres why; ‘but! ‘thére a 
something in Maud’s:lcok and nidiner that indda’ him 
shudder in spite of limeelt. mh 

She was deathly pale, but ‘the, fac8 hdd ‘iy it! sonic! 
Dati that was niorg saddening to To Lupin 6 byen thon 
deata 7 = 

The | gaze waa, reckless dhe juiattled, and HH 
eyery wherg,, yet as secing tint ; “and wieh ‘she 
spoke, if was alpost in a wiitper ; her lips, from which, 
as frém her cheeks, the colorhad éntirely fled, seancely 
par ling as the we rds came through. 

“J Laveybeen ill, have I not? Purtiatraia Sg gg 
yery i—very it ng . N <b AN J 
“You are better now, T hopet eb : 

“Yes, much better, put weal.” “She me hi’ riatia fr 
anioment to Ner forehead, a8'in pain. "I had Wantden 
shock, as if T had yeceived a great blow, and it huts fiade 
ine giddy—dazed Tie somewhat.’ 

Bilas compressed his dips, and his cheek fished dave 
glauced bearchingly aroun,’ us hoping to Kee thé figtire 
oP Mr. Adclphus within Biglit.: ‘ 

“ You are sure he'ls gone?” * + 

‘ Quite sure. * 

Leaning heayily on Bilas's drm, witiodt which Sup 
port sé must Nave fallen) she Pe Feached tid "BPs: | 
where the malicions cub had blurted out the terrible 
secret, and bjlis tlt her’ trenible ‘violently | While” she 
imurninred, “Thank heaven, he is no longer ‘here! 

_ TE ME. Agolphus Beratton ‘inal! bedi? ir the labit or 
ofterng up t: ili! ol viiiis, he, too, Could ‘he lava fead 
what was passing f  BiiB sniind, might hive’ thaikéd 
heaven,aud with reson, for Kis! ‘abdenicd front the spot 
‘at ‘that particular moment. | aria 
. As. it was; Ne was only mutts dng cuirses, ‘and With? a 
bruised fuse, tritve: Tiny  Tapiclly as possible cut OF the 
wood ib the direction pes ‘Scratton Park, Butot the 
MODY ad Dike," at Gat_ord 

Ho was,smarting nnder Are ‘thtingh tne Ldittsinptdéls 
rejection'of his’ suit,/and’ the ‘sévere chastisement he 
had received from Stlas. So he was in no mood”'to 
face tue hard sncers oh. te “Squire + and) th gh he 
Was Bure of is mi yihpati : 6 Pre Metro, on the 
‘whole, that of Cisty Duyson, *" at o 

Let us now return to thigée we’ have? ott int ne wed. 

oes was with feelings bf 7 eae joy that Silds saw ey 

stle return with the pony ; and, checking’ 
Ante’ that youth’s ifquit ee ot Ip wae ot lfaie 

Mand’s aspect and erp ree m 6 ste’ tliat” Koltie- 
thing Wis ¥ Hito'thd ‘kad yt ‘and, 


tht a is nwstatad, 
ee supportin, iia a8 she roils, ‘walktd byoth oe "pony’s 


B66 


ap ¥, With” statywink, followed iH*thé tent, afd gr 
fi grant 


rood, 


ot Tex 


il | el 


30 


tiles th pe cae nce ‘in the iippedrance’ of” thous’ ti 
‘portant, pérsonages aihet Ateniprarneere wean 
rah with’ their natural enémy, by ane coe ati 

Joey wis dressed in’ a dat’ preeti ui 


of good broadcloth, on the Breast of Wana 
rows of gilt buttons. His hat was also baoraed pine a 
goid band: and, instead of the ragged little scarecrow 
wo have hitherto! seen; he 1ddke@ us smart a little page 
as alady might desire to carry her church service, or to 
sit, with artis idlded, Bat ¢ocked Cinningly aside, 
perched up,in. the lind seat.of her, pany-chaise, the 
knowingeat of London on country sparrows... 
It. was, aleo evident that Joey’ af four-tooted: ba ty 
partaken of his good fortune, Ftp 
Tiddlywink‘s Jong; body had become, ‘round, iid iss 
hair has become smooth, with good living. se o 
Joey had jndged..correctly, ; from. his, matress 
that something had, gone wrong; and, eyou., vit ie 
Silas’s warning glance, he would not have ar 
by looker, is for. worlds, ; obo cue aed 
Py pes Hire 


funeral. a 
3 ob 


oe i i 


sBpepk- 
a 


had he lett: when, en come?” 
in with, an, evident ators, Se =o 
38. 


—_ 


wan FOR yA y ROMAN'S SAKE. 


“Yo pest Squire Aeratton 'g son. Yes, 1 pay vat 


ag i to you,?” c + > 
“ Cm want ok uo : fs 2-< : : va 7 4 
Maud sighd) but it Wks a sigh ‘of relief ©" ” 


Silks though He Kept his head bent down! Was watch- 

inf her'efosely.”* ; wd 
."* Had he spoken to me, if you will permit the to. speak 

‘out my Opinion; Miss Maud, I’siould Wave given but 

‘Hittlé attention to what he said. He comés ot a bad 
stock, Misg Maud, and I would put no more faith in 

“what be asserted than I would in his father’s honesty, 
if there was money to pay, und any way to creep out of 

‘paying it.”” ep! 

Maud made no immediate answer, and they had. pro- 
ceeded some distance. on the. road to Oakwoods betore 
she spoke again. ; Nee 

When she did 86, it was to resume thé conversation 
whore “it Dad broken off, her mind evidently still 
dwelling upon Silas’s.last.observation, for it contained 
a hope, yague, oh, so vague! but the drowning catch 
at floating straws. _ ay 

“You think this than capable of a falaehood—of a 
ernuel, cowardly falsehood ?'’ ; : 

“To answer his own purpose, I believe he would 
&cruple at nothing, unless it threatened him with im- 

eg ersonal danger.” 

“Then you would not believe him, Silas, if he told 
You something that was very terrible, and”——' She 
hesitated again, and, as before, completed the sentence 
‘only by an effort ; ‘‘and deeply concerned yourself,” 

**T would not,” said Silas, stonily. 

_», Then and relapsed into a silence which was un- 
broken until they reached Oakwoods. - 

By Maud’s desire, Silas lelt her at the lodge gates, 
as also did Joey, who, with Tiddlywink, took a side 
road that led to thé outbuildings which formed the 
servants’ quarters at Oakwoods, _. 

You must not speak to alryone about what you may 
have s6on or heard,” said Maud in a low. voice to Bilas. 
“*T muy trust you, Silas?" 

“You may, indeed, Miss Mand.” 

, “Good-bye. I shall be glad to get home, for I am 
far, far from Well.” 

*. The voice in which this was said struck Silas to the 
Heart. 1t was &o full of sorrow, that even to a careless 
ear it wonld haye conveyed a prophecy of some great 
misfortune. . 

But the ear that Silas Goodeve lent to catch every 
accent that fell from Maud Willoughby’s lips was very 
far from béing a careléss one, 

He looked after ler as sbe rode away, and a heavy 
sigh; a sigh that was almost a groap, burst, from his 
breast, . 

“Te hard, indeed, that the crimes of others should 
be 60 heavily visited on you l—yon, s0 innocent and so 
good! “The time will come, however,—the time must 
come—when the truth will make itself known!” 

_. He paused. ‘The pony and its rider were still in sight, 
but he saw them now through a mist of tears. ‘ 
“Tam not equal to thé task thatis set me. Tdare do 
most things, but Ishrink from this. No; not, eyen for 

"her bake dire 1'"—— He stopped suddenly, and start- 

ed asa hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

Tt was the liand of the lodgo-keeper’s wife. 

__.“* Why,. Silas, Jad, hast gone to sleep in broad 
daylight? Icha’ called to thee, and little Jacob. ha’ 

_ called to thee’ (little Jacob was a chubby-che:-ked ur- 

chin of tliree; who clung to her skirts), “‘ and thou never 

“as much ae turned thy head,” 

_, “Tm very sorry, Mas, Burtenshaw, dnd ask your par- 
Gon, and little Jacob's pardon, for my rudeness.’ , Here 
he lifted the child in lis arma, giving him. at the same 

‘time @ hearty kiss. “It’s not often I forget old friends.” 

“Well, com Into: th’ lodge now, and take a sup. of 
something; th” master. will be home in less than, ten 

“minttes, and thou’rt Aure of 4 welcome from him. So 
sit thee dowh, and take auch luck as thie pot affords.” 

“Thank you heartily, but T nust get back tomy own 
home, for I promised to do go, and Daisy won't lay the 
cloth tillI return. Some other time I shall look in at 

“the Tote, and play a knife and fork with you, the mas- 
et and little Jacob, here, who scems to haye grown 
“fatter dnd more rosy éach time Isee him.” 

“He's in ta'dl good condition, that’s trug,” said the 
“gratified mother, gazing fondly on ‘her offspring, who, 

uite happy in Silas’s arms, was siicking a chubby finger 
in placid contentment; ‘‘and though there’s been a 
great deal ¢” sickness down Gatford way, none of it's 
coo high him. How's thy dunt,’ Mra. Mathewes? 

Breakin’, fear.” wean a: 

| 049 "fedr ‘sd tdo: but Daisy's @ good “hursé, ard she 
bears up wonderfully.” ~ - 

e“sepdon’t know what, nes bi Mh ite do Eupoe 
Daisy. There is not a prettier nor handicr wenc)i to be 

e fouled Wersabante, look where you will. “And, as I tell 

‘my taster when he praises our gells’ too much; that, 

3 ten eee and good behavior doesn't always ‘go 


“They do in your family, Mrs. Burtenishaw.” } 
“Well, Martha and Jane. are Wwell-fayored | lasses. 
‘etidugh, and Mrs. Steer do say that for hard work and 
‘sweet temper they ain’t got their equalat the Hall; and 
‘if ‘any one ‘Knows what a good servant Rhould be, it's 
/juét Mrs. Steer. But what ails Miss Matd? When she 
passed the lodge she had no more.colorin her face than 
méw-bloachéd Litien.”, 
‘eile her? 1 walked beside her pony froin the Silvery 
Wood, and ncticed nothing wrong.” 
he nag? lad, Khe Was as white as a yhost; Besides, she 
“never stopped to speak fo me or little Jacob—and he's a 
F Sve favorit ‘0 of Miss Maud’s, is little Jacob—though we 
owas both standing at the lodge-dodr.”’ l 
© ONow you ‘spedk of it,” said Silas,“ do remember 
Miss d@ ‘Complaining of the ‘heat,’ and feeling’ 
ree fe ea” true, think ye, that ald be’ goin’ to marry’ 
“wi 'young Scratton ?” dsked ‘the oaige-k eer, as Bho, 
eWed Bilas of ‘little Jacob, who, after & equal? and a 


|} —knaves both.” “ - 


, kick or two, resumed his thumb-sucking as philosophi- 1 


WO. oe :‘ There is no hope for me ” was the reply. " a5 

cally "sa"Botete- 4 Fab depo BA | know ull aie afta Gu EHOW. Ey rf Aw “i 

“True? It's a lie) whoever ‘Baid it!” i as, | with a shudder; ‘“indéud, it adn s fat t #iotdd 

bniptatically,’ mattiny ya pepleger yet. fs | FecaiVe'the fret dreadrul shock trom ‘tne i i titan - 
“That's just what T told'iy nidster, He “heered it’ ger!" BR Lis? ewoo! bes 


“AY ptrdtigér °° Por Mia¥ Fansourt, ‘ii the sudden- 


talked of down ut the “Dog and Duck "as # thing certain; | nee! Miss the 
: ness of Her nieée’s ‘Uitranie, dnd “her owt! ‘bewilfer- 
Inetit, hud for,utten to Usk’ by What 


bit tiieré’s no believin’ anything that conied trom Puil , 
Grimes and that lot.” “* < = : i f BSK'D ; tiéand'shé'had be- 
“Tf Phil Grimes dares ‘bring ‘Miss Willoughby’s name | cdmed posseSded Uf the Wedd Hecret. “= 88 | ee 
into his drunken’ talk,” said Bilas, angrily, “ TiT break |°*“ Well)'Féuppose ¥ otiglit Hot tocall hina Stranger,” 
every boiie in “his” body! “Ay, ani’ every, bone it his | said Maud, wita a short, hard laugh, which’ made Her 
master’s also—for it’s like master like man in thid ‘cuse | aunt start and look at her-as smitcen with a sudden 
J . ° | fear; “since le hus done me the honor of twice pro- 
‘The lddge-keeper stared—for it was seldom that the | posing for my hatid. My iilermatit was Mr. Adolphus 
ciilm temper of Silas Goddeye was ruilied.’ She stared, | Kcratton. It was acruel and cowardly blow; for he 
then shook her head. , . toe {must have known he was breaking my heart piece- 
“You're right,,and you’ra wrong, lad. Break ‘every | meal.” . ; ‘ 
bohe in Phil “Grimes’s body into powder ifyou like—| “Is it podsille’ he ‘conld ‘be so” tase?" saifarmured. 
there ain’t many people as will pity Him; but leaye} Aunt'Cordy.’ - 3 els oi 
Squire Scratton alone. Nobody everhad to do with him | ‘‘ Do not‘lét ws waste words upon® hit,” * contintied: 
as didn’t.come off thé worst. He's one of thein nettles | Maud, ina tone of passionate contenipt. *'"*Thé* viper 
ag you can’t touch but you gets stung.” wie being ‘trodden “upon, ‘true to its nature, turtied and 
“A-nettle is as, harmless ac, any other weed if you } stung! ‘Whit he has not scrupled ‘to'say tome, it wil? 
grasp it tightly,” was Silas’s reply, “But I must be | be his delight to say everywhere toiothers. Twill ‘tiot 
moying homewards; Bo good-bye, Mrs, Burtenishay, and | remain hére—T’ cannot’ remain “here. “If you love” me 
good-bye, Jacob... Nex!. timé you see me, there'll be} aunt, you will leave this placeaf once?) 4 oe 
some sweeties in my pocket.” “ ° Miss Fancourt made no reply in’ words; “but “bowed 
“Say ‘Thank you, Silas,” suggested Mrs. Burtenshaw; | her head;’and, as she covered her face) the teats trickled 
but Jacob declining to spéculate upon the chances of; slowly through her fingers. SOS Ro acy roads 
the future, continued to suck his. thumb. 1 Te seamed as ifthe ‘aunt and ‘niece’ had* changed 
A chanze came over the ordinary self-contained Silas | chdracters’for the time; the former's’ manners ‘being 
when, once more, he found himself alone and out of! nifld and subdued, while the latter's was har) bitter, 
sight of the Oakwoods park lodge. He raised his long, | and very proud. _ : 2G ON SiLLwW 
muscular arms, and clenched his hands fiercely. | “I would rather die than ‘submit ‘to ‘the’ patronising 
For a moment, and a moment only, he seemed shaken | pity of these Gatiord people; or to‘endure the sneers' of 
by a very hurricane of passion—a hurricane that, passed | these Serattons and’their toadies™ She ‘clénched ‘her 
away as. quickly as it came. , stall, white hand tightly, aa though grasping“a witip. 
“ She's in a net—anot,” he said; “and they are tight- | “OW, that’ Iwasa man,) but for a day) tovhearmy 
ening it round her every day. The fools! as if, by one) mother's’ name pronounced—only pronounced by such 
effort of. mine,” and he threw his arms wide as he! lips!" © > 7 Se We DSS Ooms 
spoke, ‘I could not. break its meshes, and scatter it and | . “Yes, we will leave hére, Maud. © Knowihif’ what-you 


them to the four, winds l”’ 

He resumed his walk, gesticnlating as he went ; but: 
soon the fierce face softened; and the eyes, that a few 
minutes before where sparkling with anger, filled with 
tears. 

“The time has not yet come I” he murmured. “Pray 
heaven, it never may |’’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE EFFROT OF SORATTON JUNIOR'S COMMUNICATION. 


“Macp, Maud! speak to mo—my own dear, dear, 
darling gitl!’ Speak to me, Maud, and say what is the 
matter 1!” ; , 

Maud Wifloughby's head was resting on her annt's 
knees; and while she’ convulsively grasped her ‘dress, | 
sheé'sobbed as though ‘her héart would break: | 

She hat sought Miss Faticourt in her'own room--had 
thrown herself at her fevt; but f6r some moments the | 
wildnese of her grief rendered speech impossible; | 

Aunt Cordy was greatly alarmed. H 

“You areillj my dear! ‘This is hysteria! ‘Ofcourse [ 
you must not check it; but let me call Jane Steer, I} 
aa & poor, silly, useless creature, but she‘ knows every- 
thing.’” 

She would have risen to ring the bell, but Maud’s 
grasp tipon ‘her dress tightened; and her dinploring 
eyes kept the good aunt in her seat. A 

At last, Maud: Willoughby spoke. « » fon : 

“ Tknow all—alll Oh, why did, you, hide. fr pme 
the dreadful story 2” motte ‘ pre 

Aunt Cordy ‘turned very pale.» / 

She had taken her neice’s hands in\hers, » They were 
burning like,coals of fire+her own \were a9 ice.) ~ | 

“ The dreadful story ?’' she begun, in fultering accents; 
but Maud stopped her. ; lle . ] t 

“No, no, ; let there be no more mystery | Oh) why | 
was. lever born? or why did Lnot follow my mother | 
to the tomb? There is no peace but in the grave!” 

Very sad it was to hear such words as these trom one 
so. beautiful, and young—from one rich, in so many’ 
priceless gifts, yet so unfortunate! wee picts epee | 

The teare rained down from Aunt Cordy’s éyes! ‘but 
after the first wild fit of convulsive sobbing was over, 
‘not one fell from Maud Willoughby's. 


' 


On thé ¢éntrary, they were’ fall of ‘an: dnnatural 


with a hecti¢ color equally wonatural, : 
“We must leave thid plaice at once—this horrible 
lace! Oh! would I had never) never, never seen it! 
tier a beggir by the' wayside than theinheritor of all 
this wealth and misery !"* VIR ISL Kd 

“Maud, Maud—my own dear child |—ealm yourse’f$— 
calm yourself 4 little, dearest, and: them listen tome!” 

It must be the truth, then—[ (will know the truth!’’ 
said. Mand, almost fiercely, hercheeks, taking: 2 redder 
flush, and her/eyes glowin: brighter than betore. 

“ Adon’! Dwould the truth were memy, poser te. tell : 
What is known was kept from you by those who loved 
you; Maud; with alove beyond words-of mine to tell. I 
dreaded to see all the sunshine of.your young life dark- 
ened by the knowledge ofthis terrible mystery) That 
the knowledge must come sooner or later: I knew; but 
each year that postponed the revelation was .a. year of 
happinegs gained for you. Had Leontemplated the un- 
fortunate circumstance which—which— Oh, I cannot 
spesk it |? , 

“T know what you would say, but do not speak his 
name—I could not bear to hear it spoken now.’’ Maud’s 
whole frame trembled, but her voice waé strangely 
firm as shie went on." Allis Over now—quite over: and 
itis ofily for me to Atink without a murmur the cup of 
sorrow which a hard fate lids placed'to’my lipait?) io | 


Aunt Cordy, as witha gentle and 


itying hand she! 
smoothed her darling'’s liair," But vi ‘ 


| do, what they do, thé basé slanderers, itis 


brightness; ‘and ‘the’ cheeks, no longer: palé, glowed | 


“ Theres is hopo—there is ‘always hope, Mand," said |” 


ther “that 
we should leavé; but ‘to go where ?”’ FOS DODD 

“ Anywhere, {ar away froin this;"and Maud’ paced the 
toom impatiently, tlie dry, “hot flush upon’ her- checks, 
and‘the’ strange td in¢reasing in’ her’ téarless eyes. 

“Maud,” said Miss Fancourt) after a#tong and’painful 
pause, “if any woman knew your mother and my 
sister to ‘the innermost déptlie of her” heart, that 
worlan ig Jane Steer.” itu jtuvol geetag 

“Tiknow sue loved my mother, and P bléss’ ‘her for 


“ She has often told me,” continued Miss Fancourt, 
ina ‘grave, sad yoice,’“ that her mistress’ was mrost 
foully,; wickedly wronged, and’ that ‘it’ is her beliet— 
nay, itis soniethiny nore than Delief, it 1s “her unalter- 
able conviction—thit* she* will live to see>my poor 
Sister's hame Clearéd’of ‘every stiin, and the mysterous 
cireuinstaices Which now form” an impenetrable veil 
about this sid tragedy be explained, one by one, tilout 
of’ the darkness siidll sine fortli: clear and pure is o 
star the innocence of Helen Willoughby.” © *) G>% 

Maud stopped in’ hér Walk, ‘as about to say something, 
then, as sinitten’ with a sudden’ spasm ‘of pain; raised 
her hands; and prissed them both over her Heart.’ >” 

Without ‘notiting © this “nrovement’ on t+ ‘part’ of 
her niseé, “Mis& Fancotirt ‘continued if "tle “same 
sad, ‘prave © tone.’ “Chance, & “hud ‘chance, as it 
then,’ a8 it ‘stil? appears,’ browght Mat Cyril Ormeby 
to thid ‘house, “ard it ‘bevame”  ‘Hece “ethaat 
he should know from my lips the story of which*he, 
too, was Bo" Ktringely iynorant:” He “héard teat! fret 
with horror) then with inuignatién! ‘He declared’ that 
before I had spoken’ he had but oné ambitich—your 
love; but one duty—your happiness. NoW,theré was 
a diity that took protedence of all—to discover thie real 
assiissin of Sir Huh Willoughby, and. toicleanse froin 
all'taint of dishonor the riemory of his'father and your 
inether. By bis ‘own wisli he quitted this roof, enly 
begging ‘me to'keép ‘the"aw’ul secret still "aisecret from 
you. I tequired no such entreaty, for I loved you'too 


(well to'givé you what’ I ceemed “utinecessary pain, 1 


consetited that he should eppéint® a*plave® of meeting, 
wid’ see you'once before’ his dej fér Louden, to 
arraige jor following up a -élue which,'as ita 
a word dropped by me lad accidentally given lin” 
“Aunt, dear aunt, I must go from here, without the 
delay of any hor. Vane $teer, I know, will’ aéconipany 
nie, und Pathe a juin’ us When-when ‘you’ havesecn 
np hee y for'the tdst timé.”*! oo. i Bie subs 
. It needed all. "Matid’s immensé pelfconimand'tosay 
‘this without piving way*to ‘the émotich’ she felt; but 
slie did’ Bay’ it with a éalninesé that surprised without 
decei yitig Neraunt, 6845 Dowao) Uoieaiiah ow have 
- “At'this moment here was ‘a tapping ‘at'the oor of 
the room, ind Jane Steer, who Was iptorant! of allthat 


had just taken place, entered the rooni witho# letter. 
“OA Vetter for lise'Mand. SLUG Rew moot eg 
“ATettet for mé?” and; with a pre ent oftcom- 


ing é@vik} shé"todk ‘thé milasive,” Whsche was roughly 
foldéd, and the address ill-writter.”"! (@on't khowthe 
hah@writing.”” ° rot Linas w 8 tot Juels 
She broke the seal, thé*wax of which, as Miss Fan- 
court afterwards percesved, bore the inipress of the top 


of a woman’é thimble; ‘read, at’ a Planéd/ ‘the few lines | 


hand; ‘then, witha sharp’ cry, fell “ke one stom 
tothe @roundad 10 fo fy Ma rysiodd outer aly 

The words she had read were these Heep N 

£ at ioraedIn a? ole 

To Miss Mand Willoughby and Mr. anomie. 
Fhe A Seine plucked from their its’ tryst- 
ing place by the*yew ‘trée; Som er tr Woods! 5-7 
\ Albelse'that the letter con ovithered tion 
bel of fern. 7/7 nu ol Senollasn ,aowaiiel elt 
The effect of this: letter, combined with the terrible 

viously Teceived) was all that the 
her enemies contd desiré. 0! Gnu 


the Jetter containéd—lines evidently Reg Eon 


shock Mand Had 
most venomous 


Sho wae at once conveyed to bed, and » mounted ex- 
prees dispatched for Doctor Cameron. 

The doctor came, examined the state of his patient, 
and looked very grave. 

“ There is no danger ?—aurely, there is no danger ?’”’ 
gasped Aunt ly and Jane Steer ina breath. 

“ Well, no immediate danger, I hope,” hesitated the 
doctor ; “ but Misa Willoughby’s state requires quiet 
and great care. She ia laboring under a severe attack 
-@ brain fever !"* 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
SILAS AT HOME, 


“Is Misa Maud any better to-day, Josy ?” 

“I’m afeard not. She be cruel bad, for sure. I 
wouldn't come away till the doctor had been.” 

“And what did he say ?’’ ; 

"Nothing to me, of course; but it was enough to look 
at his face, and Miss Cordy’s face, and Mrs. Steer’s face 
to know that things wasn’t goin’ well.’”’” 

Bilas Goodeve, for he was the questioner, muttered 
between hia teeth something that sounded as much 
like a threat as @ prayer. 


“Keep us from temptation. But if chance should ; 
throw one of those Scrattons, father or son, im my way, | 


before Miss Maud gets well, I won't answer for what 
may come of it. Come into the cottage, Joey,’’ he said 
good-naturedly; «and bring Tiddly in with you—a bone 
will do bim good.” 

«I don’t know as he'll have the heart to pick it,”” re- 
marked Joey, a4 he whistled his dog over the thresh- 
eld. ‘‘ He's that fond of Miss Maud, is Tiddly, that it 
was as much as I could do to keep him from 
patting his teeth in the leg of the doctor, as he passed 
us in the hall. Since she’s been ill, he’s en to 
mopin’; and if he does forget hisself into a bark, it’s 
sure to turn into a howl afore it’s done.” 

Silas Goodeve's cottage was a quaint-looking, old- 
fashioned affair, containing some seven or eight rooms, 
being, in fact, more farm-house than cottage. 

Its front was covered with ivy and other climbing 

tsa; so much ao, that even the chimneys were hid- 
en, and the smoke wreathed itself out of masses of 
verdure. 

It was situated in a very secluded spot,’on a rich 
grassy level, bordering a stream at the base of a hill 
not far from Denton Heath; a hill whose summit 
is crowned by a lonesome little chapel, dedicated to St. 
Bridget, and known as St. Bridget-on-the-hill, from 
whose ruified porch, a favorite seat of Silas, a wonderful 
stretch of scenery is visible, comprising sheep-dotted 
wales, intersected by winding streams, vast woodlands 
aleeping in the sunlight, and far off misty hills. 

Tie interior of Silas Goodeve's cottage is unpreten- 
tious envugh. It is plainly, though substantially, 


furnished; and but one room, built out of the house, | 


specially-reserved for him, gives evidence ofits owner's 
peculiar tastes and pursuits. 
This room is surrounded by shelves, on which are 
stuffed animals, and birds of every English va- 
riety; while from the hooks hang, in bags and Buches, 
herbs, and botanical specimens also, of every variety. 
Over the chimney-piece hang his gun, leaping-pole, and 
insect net; the active use he has made ofthe latter 
being apparent in the contents of numerous shallow 
ge , which crowd the chairs and tables, or litter 
6 floors. 


The stuffed birds and animals are seen worthy of 
attention from tho lifelike expression and attitudes, 
which only the closest study of Nature could soakilfully 
reproduce. 

Here a tox, with greedy, elongated muzzle, sharp, 
cunning eyes, and ears which seemed to quiver to tho 
slightest sound, creeps to where the most innocent o1 
rabbits, BEsceaping of danger, is nibbling the short 
aweet grass. Close by this group is another; a hawk 
has descended with deadly quickness upon a bird; and 
close by that a weasel has fastened upon a hare, whose 
soream we almost seem to hear as the sharp, lancet-like 
teeth meet together in the neck. Hate and fear—savage 
cruelty and helpless sutfering—indeed, almost all the 
unbridled passions of man, are here symbolized in beaat 
and bird. 

Not that more pleasing sights are wanting—from the 
#wallow-buildera, busy at their nest; the careful par- 
tridge, with its brood; the noble pheasant, all ablaze 
with pomp ot color; the tiny wren, whose small eye 
twinkles go prottily through the leaves—to the cases of 
richly-hued butterflies, or gauzy insects, so exquisitely 
and so delicately formed that you hold your breath lest, 
incautiously, you might resolve them into the soft, 
golden summer air out of which they must originally 
have been made. 

This room was Silas Goodeve’s workshop or labora- 

, and in it he made money; and for s man whose 
ambition, looking at it from a pecuniary point of view, 
waa not large, the money he made was more than sufii- 
ecient for his wants, and for the wants of those who 
wore near and dear to him. 

Besides himself, the cottage had three other occu- 
pants: his aunt, Mrs.Bessio Mathewes; Daisy hor adopted 
daughter; and Euphemia, Griskin, a large-handed, 
splay-footed, red-cheeked, red-elbowed daughter of the 
plough, who, though not yet out of her teens, being, 
in fact, nearer sweet sixteon than twenty, had the 
voice of a Stentor, the strength of Ajax, and a stature 
and heart, both of which would have done credit to 


Mademoiselle Glumdalclitch, the amiable nurse of | AY 


Gulliver, in the island of Brobdingnag. In strong con- 
trast to Euphemia, or Feoomy, as she was called, was 
Dnisy the foundling, whose adoption by the eccentric 
Mrs. Mathewes, mentioned in an early part of this 
story, had so awakened the ire of the gossips of Gatford, 
/Acharming Httle creature, with the face of an angel, 
and the figure of a fairy—one of those slender figures, 


POR A WOMAN'S SAKE. 


| that seem to bo made for a tender careas, even If it 
be only that of the passing breeze. 

She rather Sigg than walked, for her step was so 

; light she might have passed over a field of standing 
| corn, yet scarcely haye bent apoppy stalk. 
;. IfDaisy wasn't in any way what is conventionally 
| known as alady,no more than the wild flowers that 
glorify our English hedge-rows are to be compared to 
those plants which make floral palaces of our hot- 
houses, yet she was emphatically one of ‘“ Natnre’s dar- 
dings ;"’ and if, at times, her laugh was a little too loud 
and unrestrained, it had in it the freedom of rippling 
atreams, the sweetness of the songs of birds, and s 
thousand other musical thinga which express their 
sense Of gladness after a fashion that has not been, and 
cannot be, taught in schools. 

Daisy was & woman in yoars; but, hadshe numbered 
twice the years she did, there would have been a some- 
thing half infantine in her manner—a something that, 
even when neighboring the confines of extreme old age, 
eS aeag much of the unsuspecting purity of the 
le fs ; 

Her cheeks were red, and so were the cheeks of Feemy, 

80 were the cheeks of pretty Cissy Dawson—that Hebe 
at whose shrine the heir to the honors of the house of 
Scratton bent theknee The difference was this; that 
while Weemy and Cissy's cheeks, round andshining as 
the rind of a pumpkin, glowed and shone like a 
| chemist’s bottle on a frosty day, Daisy's had a dewy 
freshness, 4 softened redness, such as we see painting 
| the sky on a May morning, and blessing our fields and | 
| gardens with the promise of that riper beauty that is 
| yet to come. 
When Silas enters the cottage he finds Daisy with 
; the sleeves of her gown tucked up, and floured up to 
| her dimpled elbows, busily engaged with rolling-pin 
| and s pudding-board, manufacturing a paste that is to 
| cover in, and hermetically seal, five pigeons, and a cer- 
| tain quantity of steak, which Feemy is arranging in a 
| deep basin. 

Mrs. Mathewes, an ancient person, with sharp, lynx- | 
like eyes, aa yet undimmed by the age that wrinkled 
her face till it presented the appearance of 4 Berlin- 
wool pattern, and crippled her lower limbs, was seated 

jin aroomy chair, from which, supported by pillows, 
| she watched the progress of those honsehold labors 
which she could only by voice and gesture assist. 

“Daisy, how often have I told you never to leave an 
of the paste clinging to the board? It's untidy, and, 
worst of all, it's waste; which is a thing young girls as 
hope for husbands should avoid; for waste is as bad as 
| a fire—it burns up everything, leaving you nothing to 
| eat, and nothing to wear.” 
| “But suppose I don't hope for a husband, and am 
| content to remain as I am ?’’ laughed Daisy. 


| “Stuff and nonsense ! Goosea’ heads and fiddlesticks! 

There never was one of you yet that didn’t hope to be 
| some man’s misery. Don't roll the paste too much! 
You young folk are so free of your labor, that you must 
even go and spile a thing when it is well done. And 
there you go wetting it again, making it tougher than 
shoe-leather |" 

“It's a beautiful paste, granny ”’ (by her own desire, 
this was Mrs. Mathewes’ family appellations; “I never 
mado a better.” 

“That's very possible, for, bad’s the best, Now, 
Feemy, have you well rubbed them pigeons with salt, 
inside and out ?”’ 

“Yes, missus; 8 good ten minutes ago,” answered | 
Feemy. 

“Then chop up # little parsley with their livers, and 
add some seasoning; they're as fine birds as ever I see, 
{ and the least attention you can show them is to eook 
them properly. Now, Daisy, put that beefsteak at the 
bottom of the dish, and lay the little things comfort- 
ably upon it, putting a hard egg between each.” 


“Don’t you think, granny, the poor things would be 
more comfortable without the hard eggs ?” 

“You'rea minx! Now covor them over with some 
slices of ham,and then the paste. Do you under- 
stand ?”” 

“Of course Ido! First, a mattress of steak, with 
Pillows of hard oggs ; then the sheets, and afterwards, 
ie counterpane. That’s what you mean granny, isn't 

or 

“Hold your tongue; which is askin, 
you can’t do, if you were paid for it; but you're con- 
fusing that silly Feemy with your nonsense. Just look 
at her! She's forgetting the gizzards and the wings. 
That's right at last. Now put them into the center of 
the dish, and make a hole in the crust, that they may 
all thrust their feet through to show that they’re not 
ashamed of themselves, as such plump birds haye no 
occasion to be.” 


Here the bright bead-like eyes rested u pon Silas, who, 
followed by Joey and Tiddlywink, had entered the kitch 
en. There was no mistaking the gleam of pleasure 
that shot from them as they rested upon him, but 
Bessico Mathewes’ tongue rang out as sharply as 
ever. 

“ The sight of you is good for sore eyos, Silas. Where 
have you been those two days ?” 

“T told you, granny, that I was off on one of my long 
rambles, and that you must not expect me.” 

“Ah! rambles indeed! I'm out of patience with a 
fine young fellow like you, spending his days fiying in 
the face of nature, by preserving a parcel of dead crea- 
tures, or dancing all day long after the tail of a butter- 


you to do what 


“Tt brings meney, granny.’’” 

“Well, yes ; there’s something in that,”’ said the old 
lady, whose anger againat her favorite, Silas; Was soon 
mollified. ** It’s an old adage that fools and their money 
are soon parted, sodo you make your market while you 


“y will; but, meanwhile hore’s your young friend | 


Joey and Tiddlywink wanting some supper, when that 
pie be done.” 

“Done! It’s for to-morrow,” laughed Daisy. 

“ You've something in the larder, I suppose.” 

* Oh, yea! There's a rabbit stew, which Feemy will 
warm up in a minute, an apple tart, and the remaing of 
a plum pie.” 

“ That'll do,” whispered Joey, pinching Euphemia by 
the elbow ; ‘‘ put ‘em all three upon the table, and 
don't make a stranger of me.” 

“Ts Miss Maud better?” asked Daisy, anxiously ap- 
proaching Silas, who, now lost in thought, was leaning 
ayainst the chimney, pressing the embers together with 
his boot-heel. 

“Worse, much worse,” he answered, gloomily. 

“Poor young lady !""—it was Mrs. Mathewos who now 
spoke, butin a very different yoice from her former 
querulous tone—" poor dear young lady, hers ig a heavy 
cross to bear, Silas |’* 

“Yes, yes!” he said, with something of impatience 
in his manner; “but we won’t talk of that now. Things 
are not so bad but we may yet hope for the best. The 
doctor hasn’t given up hope.” 

“The doctor!’ ejaculated Mrs. Mathewes, with strong 
contempt. ‘When did any doctor give up hope, as 
long as his patient had a feein his pocket? I remem- 
ber the time, though its long ago now, when that old 
fool, Doctor Doldrum, came poking about after me, be- 
cause some ninny as wise as himself had set it about 
that I'd a store of guineas shut up in a tea-pot, or a 
rine Neste Ugh! I hate the whole boiling of 

em | ’* 

“But, granny, Doctor Doldrum has nothing to do 
with Miss Maud.” 

“ All the better for her.” 

“Jt is Doctor Cameron who was called in.” 

“All the better for him. He'll make his money out 
of it, whatever becomes ot her.” 

“Nonsense, granny. Doctor Cameron is a very skil- 
ful man, and incapable of a mercenary action ; but a 
doctor must live, you know, like the rest of us.” 

“And the rest of us would live much longer if it 
wasn't for that necessity,” grumbled the prejudiced 
eld lady. “Now, Joey, go and get your supper, and 
take your ugly dog along with you. Foemy can man- 
age a bone or twotor him,I daresay. Besides, I should 
be sorry to part you. It would be a pity to separate 
such a pair of ne’er-do-weels.” 

“Thank’ee, ma’am. ‘iddly and I dostick to each 
other as close as we can,” said Joey, with a grin, as he 
prepared to follow Feemy into her own kitchen ; “but 
it was a sore trial to him when I went into livery. And 
ifI want to make him yelp, I've only got to rub my 
buttons. It's been a hard trial to us both; but when 
it’s to pleasure -Miss Maud, and get our stomachs full 
of vittals every day, with a salary to receive once a 
quarter, Tiddly and I would stick at no sacrifices.” 

Two hours had passed away. The twilight was fast 
deepening into night. Mrs. Mathewes had been wheeled 
intoher own room; Joey, with his faithful companion, 
had long ago dvparted for Oakwoods; and still Silas lin 
gered in the gathering darkness, gazing down upon the 
long-extinguished embers on the arth 

A light touch is laid on his shoulder; and a soft voice 
—oh, so very, very gentle—whispers in his ear. 

“Why are youso sad Silas? Is there nothing that 
can bring happiness to your heart ?” 4 

“He turned; and though startled at first, looked 
down with infinite tenderness upon the sympaethizing 
face that looked up into his. 

‘Iflam not happy, Daisy, it is not the fault of the 
kind hearts I find everywhere around me—least of all, 
ofyours. You must not fret yourself about me, dear, 
ortmy strange moods. Time, with its many changes, 
will bring the certain cure for all.” 

There was a pause before they spoke again, and for 
some minutes the silence was undistur save by the 
ticking of the great kitchen clock, 

“Ts Miss Wi wnener 80 Very ill, Silas ?”” 

“She conld not be worse, and yet live.” 

i Pray heaven a change for the better may econ take 
place.” 

“Pray heaven it may. Doctor Cameron is a skilful 
man, and we must hope for the best; which, by-the-by, 
reminds me that I have aselection of herbs to make for 
the doctor, which will keep me in my room till late to- 
night.” 

“ But you'll take some suppor, Silas ?”* 

‘No; I’m neither Bene nor thirsty. It’s my way,” 
he added, forcing a smile, ““whenI get one of these 
dark fits upon me, to starve out the demon, while I 
think of nothing but my work.” 

“T'll not disturb you, but I wish Icould be of some 
help and comfort to you, that I do.” 

“ Why, you foolish little thing, you are both. Not « 
sister in all the world could be more dear to a brother 
than you are to me.” 

Daisy sighed. There was very little comfort to her 
in that word sister 

“ Good night, Silas |" 

“ Good night, and God bless you, dear I" He stooped 
down and kissed her forehead; then, with the same pre- 
occupied manner, moved away to his roon:—the room 
we have already described, with ita furniture of stuffed 
beaste and birds. 

Once alone, the door locked, the curtain of the win- 
dow drawn and his lamp lighted, the whole demeanor 
of Silas Goodeve underwent a complete change. 

It was no longer the Silas Goodeve somewhat reserved 
in manner, always so calm and self-possessed. The 
man now seated at the table, with his head resting 
upon his hands, his fingers clutching convulsively the 
long, dark hair, which curled about his temples, gives 
way, without control, toa very tempeet of passion. 

Every muscle of his handsome face is quivering 
with emotion, and from the large, blue, dreamy eyes, 
hot tears shower down upon an open letter, which is 
lying among a heap of scattered papera before him. 


FOR- A WOMAN'S SARE. 


M4 letter he has just taken from a drawer—a secret 

rawer cleverly fashioned in the carved woodwork of an 
eld cabinet, which stands in one of the darkest corners 
of the room. 

The letter is discolored with age, and worn with fre- 
quent folding and unfolding. It is dated more than a 
year back, from the port of San Francisco, and addressed 
to Bilas Goodeve. 

Though a long letter, a very brief summary of ita 
contents will be sufficient. 

Commencing with the words ‘‘My ever dear son,”’ it 
went on to describe the many sad vicissitudes Richard 
Goodeve had undergone ; but atlast, Fortune, tired of 
making him her football, had taken him by the hand 
as a friend. 

Under the name of Owens, he had entered into sev- 
eral important speculations in California, all of which 
had, to his own surprise (for he had at last crown to the 
belief that he was hopelessly wedded to ill-luck), suc- 
ceeded. Finding himself comparatively a rich man, he 
had chartered a small vessel to convey him and his 
Possessions to New York, where it was his intention to 
purchase land, and settle down somewhere in the in- 
terior. 

The letter went on to state the probable time that the 
Petrel, the name of the ship he had chartered, would 
arrive at New York; and in the most affectionate terms, 
Richard Goodeve entreated his son to join him. 

Twice Silas Goodeve read this letter; though had he 
been questioned, he would have found that he could re- 
peat ite contents almost word for word. 

Then he took up from the table a piece of printed pa- 
per that had been cut out from an old newspaper. 

The extract ran as follows, and formed a sad conclu- 
sion to the farmer’s hopeful letter: 


“WRECK OF THE PeTREL.—The ship Columbia ar- 
rived at Liverpool yesterday, bringing intelligence of 
the wreck of the Petrel, John Burnett, master, off the 
Bermudas, on her passage from San Francisco to New 
York. She struck upon the reefs, March 27th. No 
suryivors, Cargo and all hands lost, including Mr, 
Owens, the owner of the ship. The spot is the same 
where no less than thirty-seven vessels were lost in the 
storms of last year.” 


“It might save her,” murmured Silas—‘ it might 
save her,” as, putting down the fragment cf the paper, 
he roge from his chair and paced the room. 

“A great joy has been known to remedy the shock of 
a@ great sorrow; and yet I dared not do it! I would 
sacrifice life itself for her sake, but this one thing I 
dare not dot” ™ 

He continued to pace the room; end as Daisy during 
that night—tor she had felt uneasy at Silas’s manner, 
and feared that he was ill—crept out to listen at the 
bottom of the stairs if there were any movement 
in his room, she heard the sane footsteps going up and 
down, up and down, without pause. 

And the words he uttered for the hundredth time 
that night, though the anxious little maiden heard 
them not, were always these: 

“I would sacrifice life itself for her sake, but this one 
thing I dare not do!’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
CROSS PURPORES, 


Morwsino found Silas arranging an assortment of 
herbs and medicinal plants,preparatory to placing them 
in his knapsack for delivery to Doctor Cameron. 

A tap at the door, and Daisy steals in. 

** Bilas, breakfast is ready.” 

“ Breakfast! Why, Daisy, it’s not yet seven o'clock.” 

“ You said you were to ba in Gatford early, so I got 
up and prepared it myself.” 

“ You are the Queen of all the Daisies, and though I 
am scarcely what may be called hungry, I cannot re- 
fuse to take something after your trouble.” 

“Trouble! Oh, Silas! you know nothing is a 
trouble if it only pleases you.” 

The bright, innocent face that locked up into his was 
full ofaffection. There was a little trembling about the 
mouth, and her eyes grew humid from excess of feeling. 

Silas drow her towards him, saying, as he kissed her 
forehead, “I'm sure I'm not worthy of such a dear little 
sister. Socome, and let ua see what you've done for 
me this morning. Something very tempting, I’m sure, 
and worthy of a better appetite than mine."’ 

And, as they pass out of what ke called his workshop, 
we will pause for s moment to ask a question. 

The reader, of course, is aware that Daisy loves 
Bilas. 

But is Silas aware of it? 

He cannot be. His gaze is never troubled when it 


moots hers bent upon him so fondly; his kiss, when it | h 


reats upon her forehead or lips, has in it nothing ofa 
lover's warmth; it ia the salute of a brother, nothin 
more. Another face ever intervenes between hers an 
his, another yoice is ever sounding in his ears, with, to 
him, a far sweeter music, In his waking and in his 
sleeping dreams he his but one vision of happiness— 
vision indeed? The ‘one particular star,’ whose radi- 
ance fills his very soul with light, is as far beyond his 
reach, and he knows it, a8 the heavens themselves, 

a does nothing ever come between (hat face and 
him? . 

Yoa, often. A stern, wrathful face, the angry eyes of 
which gleam from beneath brows knitted together by 
some fierce resolve, while the mouth shuts firmly, as 
with a ateel clasp. 

The eyes, however, oa Silas sees them, do not always 
appear angry. They are, to him, very often full of an 
unfathomable tenderness, and are sometimes dimmed 


by fast-falling tears. 

Toor Bt Phe waa not one of those who could take 
of bis area With his clothes, or seek an oblivion of the 
past in 


shortness of memory. 


Sra onannsvnrenronnomnennannnnonennnnnnennnnnage 


But he made no one bis confidant, realizing the say- | say we, that too often makes it go round the wrong 


ing of the wise philosopher, ‘that he who keeps his 
sorrows to himself is a cannibal of his own heart.’’ 

“ Acharming breakfast, truly,’ said Silas, as he looked 
at the furniture of the little table, beside which Daisy 
stood with a conscious pride. 

And it was charming. 


making—cresses fresh from the brook, cream which 
almost looked like butter, and eggs over whose advent 
distant fowls were still clucking; ham in frizzling 
rashers which filled the whole room with fragrance, 
and bread which had been kneaded and baked under 
Mrs. Mathewes's own sharp eyes, and like that good 
housewife, it wes crusty on the outside, but sweetness 


itself within. 

“TI hope you'll bring back better news of Missa ! 
Maud,”’ said Daisy, at she poured out the tea. H 

“Thope so, indeed. It is very sad to think that one 
#0 young should suffer so much.”’ 4 

“Why do-people always connect youth with happi- 
ness, Silas?” asked Daisy, with something that sound- 
edlike a sigh. 

“Are you not happy, Daisy?” 
with some surprise. 

“Oh, yes, of course I’m happy enough ; what have I 
got to make me otherwise; when everybody is so kind 
tome? Ishould bea most wicked and ungrateful girl | 
ifl was not happy. Iwasn'tspeaking of myself, but I 
fancy that sorrow, like death, visits the young aa well | 
as the old, with a-cruel impartiality,” 

“ Daisy, Daisy, what are your talking about. You’re 
4s solemn this morning as old Doctor Doldrum. Ah, | 
that’s right! I like to hear you laugh; it does me 
good, and makes me forget halfmy cares.”’ 

* L wish you hadn’t any cares, Sllas.’” 

“I’m afraid it’s no good wishing. Wishing won't 
churn the butter nor make the cheese, as Feemy says. 
I muat take life ag I find it; and so long as such pretty 
little creatures as yourself gather plenty of roses, I | 
shan't complain if I have to tread on some thorns.” 

There was a short silence after this, Bilas eating | 
slowly, and as one whose “ thoughts were otherwhere,” 
Daisy watching him as she nibbled at some of the 
cresses, Which, “ for company's sake,” she had taken on 
her plate. 

“Do you think, Silas, there is any danger that Miss 
Maud may die ?”’ 

Why she asked this question it would have been diffi- 
cult for Daisy toexplain ; but as she looked at Silas s 
thoughtful face, and saw how preoccupied he was, it 
slipped through her lips in spite of her. 

At any rate, no sooner was it uttered, than she wish- 
ed to recall it, seeing its effect upon Silas. 

“He started, for the words came like an echo to his 
own thoughts, anda pang—a pang of exquisite pain— | 
shot through his heart. | 

His face flushed crimson, and then became deadly | 
pale, while the look in his eyes was one of haggard 
fear. 

His hand, usually steady as.a rock, trembled violent- 
ly, and he put down the cup he was raising to his lips, 
the contents untasted. 

“Die!” he whispered, more as’ speaking to hia 
thought than answering Daisy. “Die! that would be 
terrible, indeed, when a few words might save her ! 
Die! dark, unutterably dark must be the future of the | 
man who has such a murder laid at his door.” H 

“Murder! What do you mean, Silas?’ And poor! 
little Daisy, almost frightened out of her senses, for | 
Silas had pushed back his chair and risen from the 
table, laid her hand upon his arm, 

He looked at her as hearing, but not seeing her. 

She repeated her question, 

“Murder! what do you mean, Silas ?”” 

Now the words came distinctly to his ears; and by 
one of those efforts of will which few could use upon 
occasion more effectually than Silas, he not only re- | 
covered his composure, but smiled, as he replied, “ You 
silly child, looking at me with that frightened face, as 
if you thought I was going to commit a murder my- 
self. You startled me with your abrupt question, just 
as I was thinking how fortunate it was that Doctor| 
Cameron had charge of this case instead of the pompous | 
old idiot, Doctor Doldrum, who treats everybody } 
according to a system—his syetem—which is a very bad 
one. Though I’ve no right to say that either, for he 
has performed some cures in his time, has Doldrum; 
always, be it understood, with Dame Nature as his chief 
medical assistant. Come, I musn’$ leave you with a! 
grave look upon your ylnient face, Daisy, which was 
only made for smiles and sunshine.” H 

Then buckling on to his shoulders the tin case, and | 
taking into his right hand his iron-tipped staff, Silas | 
Goodave departed for Gatford. 

’ Daisy stood at the cottage door, and watched him 4s 
oatrodé away, often looking back to wave his hat or | 
kiss his hand. Then, when he had passed out of sight, | 
she brushed away, almost angrily, some tears which 
had risen to her eyes. 

“What afool Iam!’ she said. 


And Silas looked up 


| 


‘Silas cares no more | 


Butter fresh from the dairy—butter of Daisy’s own i 


| reddish hair and whiskers. 


way, turning everything in the ehape of man and wo- 
man completely topsy turvy. ' 


CHAPTER 


A HEART DIBEASE. 


Docrex CAmERnon's house was @ very notable honse in 
Gattord. It was a new house, it wae a large house, and 
it was the abode of not only the beet, but the moet 
thriving (the two things do not always go together), of 
the Gatiord doctors. : 

A very aDcient town was Gatford, and its first builder 
were probably some of thosé early British gentlemen 
who saved their tajlors’ bills by fashioning their own 

arments, the artists of the family (matters are very 
Fifferent now) being always dressed the best, fitting 
themselves with coats and waistcoate of every pattern, 
tattooing their own small-clothes, and, in fact, produc- 
ing suits that might be warranted to wear for the lits- 
time of their owners. When the Romans got their first 


EXXIX, 


| peep of Gatford, from over the surrounding hills, all 
| they saw was doubtless a collection of hideous mud 


cabins, thatched with grass, the sort of thing now only 
to be met with in that favored isle, “the first flower of 
the earth and first gem of the sea,” in the districts of 
Tipperary and Connemara; but being situated on that 
artery of a town’s lite, a navigable river, Gatford (ite 
Roman name has escaped us, and its early Britiah ap- 
pelation we give up in despair, having thrice split 


| the nibs of as many pens in endeavoring to write it} 


bettered itself rapidly. From mud, tree-bark, and 
grass, it grew into timber and brick; from timber and 
brick it soon aspired to stone; but as the rise was slow, 
the descent was rapid, and to the era of brick and 
stone succeeded that of lath and plaster—a trne sym- 
bol of thetime. Pretence without substance, an inte- 


| rior of shebbiness and fraud, concealed by an outside of 


glaring stucco. 

Speculative builders witnessing the growing impor- 
tanceof Gatiord, owiug toits railway communication 
with the metropolis and sundry large towns, fastened 
upon the devoted place, and magical palaces rose up 
everywhere ; wonderful palaces, lasting just long 
enough to enable their spirited projectors to raise a 
mortgage on their tottering frames, ere they—the 
builders, not the buildings—levanted to the Continent, 
or sought a sanctuary in that modern Alsatia, the 


| Bankruptcy Court. 


In one of these “builder's follies’’ Doctor Cameroz 
waa located, 

His house, which, together with some half-dozen 
others, had been run up in a few weeks, waa the 1: 
in the street, and turned a pallid face of ghastly gentil- 
ity to the passers by ; while the inner walls, moved by 
some sort of conscience, Dever ceased shedding teare 
over their untimely birth, till, as the doctor averred, 
mushrooms a be cultivated at the bottom of the 
cupboards, and a modest salad gleaned from: their 
shelves. There was no help for it, however; the new 
neighborhood was the sickly neighborhood, and, natur- 
ally, there Doctor Cameron pitched his tent, and did 
his work of healing, with both skill and kindness. 

“You're just the man I wanted to see, Bilas. I hope 
you've procured me those herbs I wante1?” 

“ Yes, doctor, they’re all here; and Bilas proceeded 
te unpack his tin cases. 

The doctor was a tall, thin, sharp visaged man, with 
He was somewhat eccentric 
in manner, but hia patients one and all reapected him, 
for his talents, and liked him for his kindness, He 
loved a joke too, and his keen gray eyes ‘had many a 
gleam of fun in them, 

“I waa afraid you'd founds better market, and had 
left me in the lurch.” = 
“You never thought that, doctor,” returned Silas. 

“Didnt I, though! 1 don't see, Mr. Herbalist, why 
youshould set up to be betier than the rest of us, aureo 
hamo piscari—money's the only bait, Why thore’s 
my brother practitioner, Doldrum, declares that I’m 
poisoning half Gatford with what he calls my woos and 
my nonsense, and all to take the gold out of his pocket. 
Ah! this is the one wanted, It may be of some ser- 
vice, | hope, to Miss Willoughby.” 

As the doctor examined the carefully prepared planta, 
Silas bent over his now empty botanical case, and re- 
clasping its fastenings, asked in as carelose a tone as he 


| could assume, ** You have hopes, then, for Mixs Maud’s 


recovery ?”” 

“It ig one of the maxima, or it should be ono of the. 
maxims of our profession, that while there is life there 
is hope. Nature often interferes in manifold ways 
and under the highest direction, to reverse the doc- 
tor’s decreo, I trust—nay more, I most fervently pray, 
it may be so in Miss Willoughby's case.” ‘ 

“But your own opinion ?” 

Doctor Cameron's face at once became very grave. 

“TI will do my best; I have done my best, and will 


for me than one cares for acat or dog, who one has got | continue to do my best; but Ifear, I greatly foar, that 1 
used to from seeing them grow up under the same roof. | #m not the doctor who can cure her, 


But he loves her—loves her with all his heart! So | 
great a lady, too! No wonder heis rad; though, if I 
were the greatest lady in all the world, I would wish 
no other love than his.” 

The shrill fals.ttoof Mrs. Bessie Mathewea was now 
heard within the cottage, responded to by the deep 
basa of Euphemia Griskin. 

It was evident that the entire household was awaken- 
ed, and the labors of the day begun. : 

Smiles and sunshine indeed! Daisy waa ont of tem- 

er the whole day, and #0, consequently, was Mra. 
athowes, who neyer stopped rating Feemy Griskin; 


and went on: “I fear the poor young 
heart disease which is beyond a)l medica) skill to touch, 
I remember some lines from an old post, which run 
somewhat after this fashion :— 


Bilas stared. 
A doctor who owns his own incom 


cy is rarc, 
but that a man of Doctor Cameron’s well-known ability 
should make such a confession was rather still more. 


The doctor guessed his thoughts, though unspoken, 


iady haa that 


“«X bitter pain to love it la, 
Bot ofait pains the preatem pain 
a x, 
ut of pains, the aan 


and that buxom serving wefich never being slow to re- Stistolove, kad tove Sav 

ply, everything ee aed wrong Though that a young lady of Miss Willeughbr’s beauty, 
“It is love, loye, love,” saye the old song, “that | character, and fortune, should love Tetum, - 

makes the world go round ;” and it im {love, love, love,” | pasees MY eomprohension. 


@o 


sodtmaxyiscony strange thatamanilike: Doctor Cameron, 
im generakso reticent) in ‘dllomatters,; connected with» oh 
patients, should speak thus tréelyyto Silasi pity (6 

But, between the doctor and Silas Goodeve there was 
a close connection, which,if-not absolutely triendship, 

was exceadinyly like it. 

Wuen Doctor Cameron fi8stisettled in Gatford, Silas 
had bean recommended to him as “a chap who knowed 
all kind o’ roots and ‘plantsjdewas good for a mort o’ 
things,” and was told how the yours herbalist had 
veur this ond of the “ag"y,”” and tuat ole of fie” too- 

i Sdiatiz,”” wien ola Doldvuat hia been montis « a-drench- 
“ii” of ’em ‘with no good but to lis own pocket.” 
rious to see the objact’ of 86 much laudation, the 
doctor had sent for Silas, and soon, distovéred that the 
*yottng man, who, in social position, was but little above 
z prosparous podisant, Had not only A superior mind, bit 
ssdssed acidntiic attainments of no mean order. 

“Tis ‘Chief study, howevér, liad been botany, atid no 
‘teieat ever connsd a book as Silas conned the Variotis 
growths of thé barth, experimentalised Upon’ ‘their 
proportios, aid often, irom the closenbs# ‘of his obser- 
Yation aid kedntess of his tests, producing no’ mean 
“medicinal results! 

The doctor, Who loved his’ proféssion for something 
“more than the fees attachéd'to if (not that he despised 
“éhoni, for our doctor hailed from tho other side ‘of tho 
‘Twoell, and had a Scotchman’s eye for the niain chance), 
vis delighted with his new acquaintance ; and’ whilo 

rgritainly availed himself of Silas’s knowledge, lent 
“him books troating upon the science the latter #o 
“Much loved, that by drawing from the richest ‘storo- 
“houses he might inercass it. 
And so, by degress, tie dottor had learnt to‘speak to 
‘Bilas as he” would to’a brother doctor called in for con- 
sultation, fesling assured tht’ thé grave, silent young 
man saw in every cusp ‘they discussed ‘simply a quos- 
‘tion of sciatics, and thought no more of the parties ¢on- 
cermod than thé mathematician does’ of the pogs with 
which he démoénstrates a problem. 

“Are you sure, doctor, that Miss Willougiby cires 
for any one in particular—I mean, cares in such & man- 
‘nér as to efilan ser her health ?” 

“As Silas asked the question, his back was purtially 
tiirnsd, and’ he Was so much occupiéd with assorting 
‘wome of thd smaller bunches of herbs, that he spoke 
‘earclessly, a3 ‘ons who speaks rather to’ say something, 
“than fro any reason, 

°°" Carat” slid the doctor, working away at the pestle 
“and mortar, an“occtpation which Silas’s entrance had 
"Aisturbed } “the poor child is dying of love, or; rather, 
of some terrible montal shock she has received in con- 
‘Bequence Of love's disappointment. The hidden'setrets 
of the brain sometimes speak through delirum. Poor 
child! poor ciiiid f I repeat again that I fear it is & caso 
“far ‘beyond ty, or dny other ‘but one’ man’s skill to 
“ente.” 

‘He ere the" hundlo of the ataidty: doot was turned, anid 
"the door itsdit” Ad fig! half Spensit. "No one, however, 
‘eats ‘appodrst, ‘but a boyish voice was heard in 

atic | iaepoutulation: : 
Pout, Tiddly’; a nito dort bf dég you ate; #-tryin’ 
¥' “fap fe ir” fay “ints: ‘spoctibls’ surgeries.” A Tice 
ae Bait ty rit tia black draf”/and"a bite pill, and 
raterul trem" Get outt'”” 

tp rage aired ion. mist el atete ‘nevompanisd By's 

or & proloiged. yelp Wvad'tié Yeyponse; and im- 
amodiately a.torwards Joey Throstih proserted’ hiimiselfin 
‘the’ eargery! closing thie dvor curafally behind hint. 
Hillos, Josy!is that 

‘yo Fr dug, I ‘suppose? | What's tho matter with 


ae ‘tvask, nie) Mr! Catieron,”’ #aid Toy Amity, 
“his sinatt! y-laced hat to the doctor, While, at ‘the same 
“time, ie Toodpnized “his patron, Silas, by a confidential 
ae es not the dog he was bevore I went into'Hor- 
ioe, ot Aodsii't’ Know what is dtié to devenit society, 
d that’s a tact. IfIspgak sharp to lim now, he puts 

2a i # 160K prseitpa h; a) Date at my taceand buttons. 


‘What must he do jiat now: but snap at Dotter Dol- 
erane Joga ds he was goiig dowh Mo tne h ‘street to 
‘phyait Mrs. Symonds's dby. Whatho aid it 'for I don"t 
che ha fe was as florce 2s if’ he'd, been that’ blossval 
Sprother?” 707 20% 

Ba eos fF laughed) 9 2) 8) 
“You're agshivig for a aE BWnps, Mitte sb; brit 
T’ve pofhing to give pou er ® dosd of caitor oil, which 


a ede 8e 
a gnc, ‘thien apt lotter, Handed 


Aaa Mis oe 
La Ha ‘Aid the’ a doctor, caus- 
ed Silas to turnin alarm. 
“ hag aS is po worse, T hove, s sir 2” ie puxt: 
mgly, asked... 


I aha Af. Tydo. not Wks the Aymptomsa “at, call. | 
(eu vet ho stables 


roun 1 to ¢ Joey, aud tell BOP tobring tho 
erst here directly.” 


Se SADA BEF alr; it drove mp, ‘as t reached 
1 me. a hand ‘with By fort, ‘Silas, 


‘you Bice nave hero, Joey? 
¢ ou shy mor sriniaiadolinai. om 


dail 
cae A 

Pea then you Titus bid the; \y. boy he iL, W ho 
must pate ‘a Opeth ee Ef ig ad we 
mornin, a4 I Rit be 1 by “to Dakwoods at 
once. i f ©. Asfor you, you must 
mse your 15486 y it all to urt."” 
oo i 


you? “Who a6 “you Bo Hata | 


ol Rings a hel ey ad 


‘tho groat Ameritah novelist. 


\ DOR Ao WOMAN'S ‘BAKE. 


Woey had) said; was the Chaise; so'Well’ known on all'the 
roads about Gatford, drawn up to the ctirbstone.’ 5 

In a few moments the’ doétor's'arrangemon twas cat- 
ried into-efteot.’ Tom dasc@ided from! the ‘chaise, and 
mounted the pony which had ‘browsht Joey into Gat- 
toyd, while the doctor, taking the reine” in ‘His’ hands, 
drove rapidly away. 

As'Silas, followed by Jooy—the latter: in cloud ébm- 


panionship with his‘ four-footed friend—passat down | 


the High Street, they neurly jostled against ‘Mr. Pod- 
more, the lawyer, who, in barnest conversation witit our 
old friend: Doctor Doldrum, occupied the pavermentin 
front of the former fontleman’ 8 Ofli¢o,’ 

They ‘were talking loudly —‘at least *the lawy er 
was—and as Silas moved out a little into. the !road, he 
could not avoid overhearing a word or two Of the con- 
versation\ 

“T was never more surprised in all my life when I 
heard ‘of it—neover! And Mrs. Podniore, who is, I may 
say a peculiarly strong-minded woman, and worth any 
three clerks: im my counting-house, was absolutely so 
overcomé, that she made no less than ieee errors in 
her addition of a bill of costs.” 

‘“Sell Ormsby Towers] Aré yousure your inférma- 
tion is correct ?”” 

“My: correspondent, the head of a highly-respoctable 
Twoudon firm, hat his instructions from Mr. Cyril him- 
self, . Indeed, I’ hear that Mr. Ormsby is expected down 
here 'this day to make the’ necessary arrangements ‘for 
quitting the Towers forever.” 

“You astonish me l’’ 'wheezed theasthmatical little 
doctor, putting: on his most important) air—un ‘air 
which had gained for him«from the jocular-yonthof 
Gatiord the name of the Pouter Pigeon, “Thatiis to say, 
you would astonish me, if bhadnot dong given over 
being astonishéd at! anything: ) \We'live in strange 
times, Mr. Podmore—very' strange'tintes—when quacks 
+I have no hesitation in saying quacks, though {men- 
tion no one personallygo-against the old-established 
practitioners, who «seb their faces against all «new- 
fangled' inventions, and are: bold ebough to think that 
what) wus ‘good ‘for the fathers is, or ought to be, food 
enough for theirsons.’ 

Silas had heard enough, and walked on, very ‘thought- 


li 

“Soll Ormsby Towers! What can have oceurred:? 
If He loaves England) Maud Willoughby dios |) “Doctors, 
indeed! There is but one docter that can save her life, 
an) bis name‘is Cyril Ormsby.”’ 

Then a stroug, Getermined look settled down on 
Silas Goodeve’s handsome facey and as he-strode on and 
out of the town, his humble frietid Joey, atter having 
seew it; made no further efforts:at conversation; but 
quietly trotted behind him—only warning ‘Tiddly wink, 
by @) gesture, to! restrain his gambols, for *sonvething 
must/have gono wrong with Silas.!’ ; 


OHAPTER' XT" * 


. oviin's Lea eK: 
Surxxy 8 fated house was ; this house of Oakwoode—a 
Lane of ufttterabld woe, Tike! ‘that ‘Seyen-Gabled 
House Whoke stor; has been 80 wonderfully told by 
"But filteen’ years ‘ago its 
Whiloni'' master wai’ Jglirried stark und" leadforeniost 
over its thrdsliold; aud his "wife; betett” of Bensé, Girit- 
téditié house soon atter; néver'td return. 
‘hen dhother mai, wounded ‘and bleeding, is ‘again, 


‘Carried up the turtace steps; and enters the House, to |! 


leave it, restored to hédlth, but witha hegrt lacerated 
by misery; and ‘now the sone heiress of” tho Sota 
its beautiful mistress, who all delighted’ to look fr 
ep honor—is lyitg inf Her ‘chaibef} sick, and) i sat 
Yéporfed, with but littlo'or nd hope of recovery. "°” 

ot lis follow Jaue' Stéer ‘into the chatiber, {fom 
Which Bhe'lect half an hour ago'to despatch ‘Joey with: 


‘a Totter to the ‘dcctor—for Maud has’ Had ‘a Tinting it,) 


from” which’ sho! ‘has But oat fecovered. ' The glare of 
day i8 carofilly ‘exclitled ‘from ‘thé room, Jaat ts’ the 
‘Dtight, wartin sunlifht soemed'to’ be shitt out ‘forever 
a oi its pop rene hearts.” / 

“We say its occupiitits, for Mise Iancourt byte Leaves |" 
her nicce’s bedside always sitting wliero wo séo her! 

ae some work in her frente, ora book on hier Execs, | 

though the work ‘neVer’ j pr ojrbsed ; and when ‘she at-, 
‘témpts to réad,"this lines becoizé bhirrod and indistinct, / 
‘till all 'sohse df tuvir’ moaning is’ lost, and the words) 
‘boom to mélt itito a niist'of tears.’ 

Maud i6 much chihged““terribly evarigéd tl” | * 

The color has vanished from” her reabakt and’ the 
lntigtiing light from hér'eyes; ‘tlie dimples Have become 
Hollows; and the feuturea, 86 ‘exquisitely’ cut, ‘are now 
painfully sharp in their outlines, do mtich has élié fallen 

way, The hinds, too,' seem alttiost transparent,’ so 
thi they are ad they rest! listléusly on, the Coverlet, or, 
with’ a Bad unconscfohsness of the’ action, play idly 
with’ sod’ wild ‘flowers’ “whith are “placed upon ‘the 
bed. : 

A Geeuafal change. But if'dur reddera will strive to 
roalize the shock Maud has’ reteived, they will scarcely 


wonder at tl 
, at th uyhuit Kappinesd of youtli—loying, and 
Nis a Neat lovod, seeing nothing but brightness 
4a the fittrd, and ‘suspecting no evil inthe past—o 
fow mares, gone y uttered had swept ‘every ‘hope 
Yromn “ag “effoctuilly' as & Tough” breath 
seatteds thé Tent ht ddwn of the thistle: | 

What situation, when you reflect ‘upon if, oul, ‘be 
mich worse than hérs ? 

Mand, noble, generotis, and itipulaive by nature, ite 
given hor whole heatt to Cyril: 

ib) never would haye known, how or ‘inttch ‘she 


m, till, to avow thatlove, ‘would be to (Gonfese y 


td wake ha we ir Pt Moved end ty 8 Yvte I 
1 6f Gnion wi e) 
4 207 ible, eon Ma t -thtyeterto ove ‘flame Wich Warne |* 


"ro 


pon the holy alfarof thé heart blazed uty brighte# than 
évor, till the tragiténiortal templé' which held tt’ #eem- 
ed likely to’ be consumed by tho Very fre it contained. 

Strangest of all, was the fact that the strony fresdlute 
will whi ho had formed BO conspicuous B ‘portion of 
Muud's character; appeared utterly to-have givew way, 
and sholay'a mera ‘specter of hér former pre rentened 
to suffer and to die. 

Itwas inexpressibly sad'to sée Her 80 franijtetity’ sor: 
rowful—so hopelessly resigned, as if the blow, dirvetod 
by a coward’s: Mulice, and given with a giant's strength, 
ma ernaiee out even ie wish'to struggle Spnitis® so érue) 
‘a fate, 

‘“Do péeopls oftatr die of sorrow, aunt?” Mand ‘asked, 
as she trifled with the flowers she held in her" ia 
“TD mean yout people’ 

“What a strane” question, danniag } When we" are 
young, the world is full of hope, aid hope? iv the best 
dottor for sorrow,’ replied Miss Fancourt, ¢ 

“oOh, yes, When there is hope; but when’ that Abetor 
is. absentultogether absent; you kurow-—then-—thient~ oe 
doursy'tie patient ‘dies.’ 

““My dear} dear child!” and the good ola Tady took one 


he had never hag n, |" 


of Maud’s thin waxen hands in hers, and pressed it 
gently. “Hope should never be absent from the breast of 
young oroldy Itis ate that méets us onthe threal 
old: of existence; ee upon’ us ‘through the ‘sof 
light ofa mother's eyes tis thé shining pillar, which 
rhoving before us in our weary,” weary’ pilgrimago’ on 
earth; loads stoadily onw ard to the better land in 
heaven.’ 

Maud was’ ‘silent’ for some ‘monientsindebd, she 
scareély seemed to’ have heard her wuit’s' words, for 
when she spoke again, it-was faraway froni her previous 
question. 

“We would be sorry, don't you think, if he saw me 
now ?" 

“Hel Who, darling?" , 

“The man who spoke to me in’ thé wood) He ‘sire 
would not have been so cruel if he thought that what 
he said would have killed me.’ 

“Do not think of him. 
thoupht.” 

* And Cyril Ormsby. It seems very hard tha¢ r iatiet 
never see him agaiu, doesn’t it ?’” 

“He will come back some day, dearest.’’ 

“Some day!’ she repeated, niusing, § Yes) he will 
come back some day, I'm sure he will 4 that; “ana 
when he reads’ my Name hie will know then how aueb 
T have suffered.”* , 

‘Your nanre?"* 

“Of course.’ When we visit once familiar places after 
8 long absence, we never forget to stroll through’ the 
churchyard. “W6 are sure to find some of our friends 
there: Inthese quictcountry places they don’t wander 
far. It seems’ strange, though, doesn't it? that whole 
generations should grow upand die; the one sticeésdin 
‘the other, and hever moving front the same #pot, til 
the very dust that blows/ down’ the village street, if it 
could restie’ its’ former ‘shape, would fll ‘the! Place 
with men and women of tinies long gone by” 9" 

She laughed alittle at this’ fancy Waaglitar that 
mmioved the Jips' only without: aw frescos’ then, 
picking up the flowers on the bed of Byori, fon 

speaking. 

“These are the flowers, he_ gathered f rome as they 
were growing fat, far up‘in “A trevice Uf the old ruin. 
It was very wrong of me.to wish to have them; but 
how could I think he would be so foolish as to risk his 
‘life dor afew orthless, flowers1'"4 

She, preshed ithe now withered flowers she ‘eld first 
to her Losom;audthem to her lips: 

“They aro notiwerthless | to mea tho, h ithe iuibarly 
cost him his life; and, between you aatti) kon Wordy, 
they ‘will:cost-mer mine.’ 

Here-Jane Steer) entered. the ‘room, a paobsérted 
by Maud, as they earns she beckoned Miss Fancourt 
ont:of: the room, |!) 

“A detter/’’ And she put one ini the ola lady's Seid, 
at tho saine time Leer her ingen to her: rhe ’ Ske lot- 
ster from MrwOrmsby.'! >: I 

Trembling with settatloniz Aunt Cotdy | \panesd into 
\a side-roont,, ores sé a hentiins the faithful lees to 
eollow heres wo fi 

She thad no: socrets from’ Jane Steer, and dettor 
was readt 

It conimenced bya warm and Sienoet aileetSotintemd- 
knowledgwent of Miss Fancourt’s'kindness; and an’ ex- 
pressiou of the writer’sgratitude for her permission ‘to 
correspond with:her upen ithe subjéct both had so hear 
their hearts.! ‘it then ‘went: cn /to sayithatjaclie had 
been found ‘to the sperson from whose discovery, if 
living, she, Misa! Fancourt,! expected iso ‘much, /It ap- 
peared that his, Cyril's, father had been seen in. eom- 


He is unworthy of & 


pany with that person twice om the day of:the gccident ’ 


whichyhad deprived him of live: »The first time waa in 
the presencd)of Mri Ormaby’s agent, from whom Mr. 
Ormaby had drown! s latge: ‘sum lot: prise sid wants 
special purpose. 

‘Tie second’ én last time when’ they were) seen’ to- 

tether wasn tho platiorny of thé Waterloo Station, a 

ew minutes before the accident, "Lhe agent Well’ £o- 
meérnibered the appearance of Mt. Ornisby’s companion, 
the'citcumistancé of the visit having bead veted, Bo to 


"speak, in his mertory, first ftom the dum’ “iuoney bé- 
ing required in’ stich ‘hot haste, and’ KovbH Rone ‘the 
‘tragical oteurrénte which’ followed hat ina 
few hours atterwards.. The agent’ ‘. deseri 6a 


with that given to Cyril 6 Pet Sdton 
an accidental observation | ‘pind b oe f 
sure that the stranger was about to 2 ipa Ey; 
Nor Tork. " 18 dat 
is was all thit Cyril Had béen ‘able’ to 
tn but it was sufficient’ to pre ‘that tho 
nding fight Was not hid father, and ) 
the. wood between Percival Orm 
hby waa cont |, in mys 
atranger tn Whoed coni pany Mr. 


‘ 


watocwemir pull we BP tual aid } oh 
wicelséeh (id adyattor the mutlet: dnd fyiich stfith ger 
fi ‘obier igs Gerald leads Lady Willoughby's. 
and Miss F Me OS ORTOP fin Lo 6b 
’ re eee rs ‘one abe shagy, Bt the Fahcourt 
family, wlio liad“sd mortally ‘dffen ted the alder and 
sironger-minded sistat, by his profifzate conduct that 
she had refused éyen to have His dame mentivned in. 
her presence, but to whom, déspite his heartless con- 
duct,and her husband's ¢ Sebeerrat cele Younyer sister 
had, clung with all the Selfsacrificing devotion of a first 
affection. “bist vuitton’ with ‘eek ts 

Tt was Cyril, Ormsby’s ihtén tion, tie Letter went on fo 
say, witheyen this slight clue, to leave at once for New, 
York, and endeayor,,at. the expenditure of 4 fortune, if 
necessary, to find. the, only, man-who could throw. 
light upon the,reason of, tlie meeting in the wood, and 
the subsequent journey to,London. we nny: 

In a postscript, Cyril: mentioned his ‘resolve fo part 
with the estate of Ormsby Towers, and of his canse- 
qaient’ ‘return to'Gatford for a few days’ previous to de- 
partite for Athbri¢a’ A Regen 

An@ did he'say ‘nothing about Matid in this letter ? is 
a question naturally to be asked. Butw few words, but 
thoy spoke véluines ;+- io ded ¥ 
“ "'] dare not ask Fide fo mention my name, to Miss Wil- 
loughby. I will keep the promise, I made to you, but 
her nate, and hers only, will live in my heart forever,’; 


» Of all'that had‘escurred in his absence Cyril was pro- 
foundly ignorant: 


CHAPTER XBI. 
boat REE AND. EAsY. 


| THE evening, of the day that saw,Silas’s visit, to the 
surgery of Doctor Cameron, closed in dark and stormy, 
The dun had set babind a great bank of coppery 
elouds, The wind, Which had been blowing all day, was 
hushed by asudden heat—a sure presage of thunderand 
heavy rain. y . 4 j 
_ And as Cyril OrmSby rode ont of Gatford on his road 
to Ormsby Towers, the weather promise was kept, and 
the thunder rolled, as if Valean was, forging all the bolts 
of Jove at onoe, while the rain came down not only like 
éats an dogs,’ but like wild cats and mad’ dogs; repre- 
senting the fury of both combined. ? EX: 
To make matters’ worsé, Whilé still in the outskitts of 
the town, Cyril's’ horde lost a’ shoe ; so, though’ with 
the state of mind he was then in, he cared little about 
the weather, ‘like King Lear,’ rather prefetring ‘to be 
rained tpon than’ otherwise, He was’ forced to seek the 
nearest suelter, while the damage was made good by 
some neighboring farrieres “! ji vol yey ata goat 
oThat snelter happened to be:the |hostelry which ret 
joicokin the pce Rie Be Cae of| the genial though 
often too expansive’ Adolphus Scratton—yiz, the « Dog 
and Duek. bos | rch aviv f arld dn Tat ods 
» As Cyril; dismounted: from | his’ horse,andconsignued 
him te the, ostler, with) directions/to. get the «plbe tres 
placed.with as much despatch ds pdssiblp) sounds of re+ 
yelry) camo: through) the icurtiined: parlor: windows; 
fron: which comfortable red light streamed out inte 
the night, lighting up wet patches of the roadj and 
miaking the fast increasing spools of) Water appear like 
pools of blood. imho y Lit 
~ ‘Yon've company, hero to-night,” said Cyril to, Mr.Daw- 
aon, pkopriator of tie Bog and Duck, end father of 
iasy, WhO.DOW made his appearance at the door ) a», 
~ | Honly,& sort.of, Uitte. irge aud beasy, Mr» Horme- 
ii; , Some of our townsiblk, you knows, who like to 
ake their pipe and, glass in, gulet ix. nck abiokconas 
ous They}ve scarcely got their liking to-night,” nemark- 
ed Cyril, as a noisy chorus came roaring out into the 
Bannse here pimedoiise way,to the,road, there to be 
a t. 


t-roared by the wind. ‘ 
+n plasd 14 odd) aril A lise 18 eogal!® 0" 1 8 
oocoAnd Boast ad taper ita (i Ls 


good, and’the: ear ny ¢.euto 
And we're all good fellows ideathen te iil suivK 


yo rattling of fisgobs and Ajingling of plas pegpiatin- 
ed: the entire satisiaction ofitié “ 601 fellows* a6 
optimist séntiments,! and 'theré was’ aigeneril “for 
another 80ng-) 405 oii ys ean Jl yes oiah I bea’ 
“Would youJike, a,,private, noom!?’. whispered the 
fandiord. .‘* Cisay—that's myidaughter—shall see. to: a 
fire being Hates in leas.than.five minntea.tt, 0) jo.11 
“No, no! dont; take nes Ane Sag 8 forme./- I'm 
‘only Awaiting for my, horse ito. beditted with # new shoe: 
You inl tga ire "‘Vosral dd irgild Hifa as 
» The landlord, hesitated. of!) «fuel teour tro 

_ ae a Capital fire inj the:club-room /’' jerking his 

ag 


thumb towards. the,door from, behind which the con- 
wi¥ial Hou ve roceeded. ' ‘There's 4 hig fold ¢AcT/en 
drawe Me fore’ it, ind the part of the room where 
‘the tréé-dn Vb’ basies aro h’assem ble, {ff You don't mind 
slipping in and taking a warm by the blaze. No one 
wil see»yoit,ahd igiyou'don't hobjéct to'a sony, Mr, 
Hiormsby, you! mightihear’a bit of- ‘armony into’ the 
ibargaitidhyso WotluGA Soqu. 1 eagle 4 
Certainly Mr: Ormsby had no objection; ’ his ‘stay 
would only'be! some ‘ten! minutes atthe fartliest; so 
‘bidding the! land@lowl bring him a glass of' cold Brindy: 
wnd-water, he|stepped' into what’ had beett termed ‘the 
club-room. Making no noise} ‘and keepitig within’ the 
portion, of the long room-shut off by the large folding 


‘ 
sta 


screens, he\, .quietly,, seated himself) in! a 
chair near... the... fire, and ‘awaited Mr,’ Daw: 
son's. arrival )_ with: :the «spirits and water. 
The 1h) SRF 9e other side of the ‘screen was growing 
both “ fast an1turions: and though Cyril Ormsby was 
too mich denied with fis own thoughts to take heed 
of it, w @. in 


Sp re eae 7 ris uisiiive nature, will 
Bearer thence 


‘ 3 rs pally, .Mr. Dawson had stated, of a 
tein Gationd iyaopoonl, 


nt, a6 he had not stated, of 


FOR # WowAN's SARE. 


i 


Hd HBYEst! atl’ ceHtaifily ‘not tie Mbgst reapectable, por 
tion lof that Community. 7" 8 sdGareo oleuiare edd 

‘Freveds youug Ripps, the saddlet's'yori ;'Torh Downs," 
thd bijodkey, known as Downy Tons atid” keéper Of ‘a’ 
betting dffice, thé existence’ Uf Whithfor Toni’ was” a’ 
fayorite—was winked at by ‘the authoritiés; Pawkey’| 
David the “apbrting’ Buteher 54 Oni) the Spotting | 
green frocét; and Bei Nurhps) of thé'Py R.,owho tarigie 
the #loriotis att of belfdéténce'to "the young athletes of 
CpGerome) Rass Moen wanCom een, 206, MT); COTE 
“'Phére wets ‘also Cropley—styléd Brandy “Ctopléy by 
his familiars—w pen tenia farmer,’ who | wis rapidly 
dritking his farin into thé Hands of’ the’ auctioneer, and’) 
himdelfinto the workhovige' little Gregson) ‘who’ itt: | 
sists upon everybody ‘drinking ‘with iim’; and! ‘Trish } 
O'Mullin, the town-clerk, who insists upon drinking’) 
with everyb dy, °°? tf 

The vice-chair ig ocetipied by Mr. Vertilam ‘Grit, ‘the! 
chair by Mr. Adolplius Scratton himself, the latter gen- 
tleman lond of yoice, red in fice, and far-gone in liquor. 

The whole assemblage ad much in common ‘with 
that clidice company Who usbd' to assemble At "the “fa- 
mous “ Three Pigeons ;” and despite ‘his classical odu- 
cation, Adolphus, in his present condition, was no un- 
fit representative of Tony Lumpkin, as he’ officiated as 
“Chair :” he making the pictute still moré complete by 


knocking himself down for # Song Of st least half a 
dozen verses, Which he sang mght through, miuch to hi 
own satisfaction. bg ‘ 

The song over, the bottle went round, “Glasses “werd 
rapidly emptied, to be still more rapidly refilled, and 
colversation was resumed. 4 ‘ 

The Babel of tolignes had ‘continued for somé  min- 
ates, when Cyril, ‘hitherto lost in ‘thonght, was star- 
tled by tha mention of Maud Willoughby’s name, fol- 
lowed by a loud laugh on the part of the company. 

“Yos,;” éried Adolphus, a8 continuing some previous 
remark, and speaking in'tones thickened by intoxica- 
tion ;“ siie’s a clipper, and no mistake ; but I know one 
and’sho isn’t far off from» here, neither, who'd) it you 
gave them a/ fair start,'/gallop her over ‘the course, and 
beat her'by ahead at the winning:post.” 

“Why, I thought, Squire, as “you ‘was soft in -that 
quarter,’ said little Kipps, the saddler, pulling ‘ away 
at a.cigar nearly ‘as large'as himeelf, and) winking: his 
small red. eyes knowingly at O'Mullin, the town-clerk, 
who,in return, blinked at him dreamily, likea drunken 
owl! / do fie yo t 

Is it soft: yo calloit?! said the latter gentleman; 
“ faith, then, it’s moighty good sitse onthe parti of the 
Sqttire; Consitherin’ that Oak woods: is! worth Scratton 
Park foive toimes over." rr vi I 


| .*@oito Jericho, you! old fool I” :politely interrupted 


tho'chairman.: “ Who’ talking of marrying for money ? 
Besides,’ Stratton’ Park's got) a character’ to: lose +Ouk: 
woods hasn't.’ j J esad f ( jue 
ot Hoat, shear !!" from: Mr. ‘Verulam: Gritt; the vice- 
chair, who, never intoxicated hinselt) was; actilig up to 
his; legal eduoation, the, fomentor of mischief at, that 
and most.other tables. go fyi, t ea) Anic 
“1 What, do syou: mean, .Mr..Chair, by a character.to 
lose?" inquired Mx,.Nymps, who. was) generally, .of the 
slowest.comprehension,; his strength, lying more.in, his 
hands than in his head., ‘di anybody's disputing about 
anything, let ‘em fightit out a fi'-pun note the side,and 
[lh take, the winner.) ee biioyw ui) 2 eM qin 
“Come, come,” hiccoughed Brandy Copley, who had 
just, enough, of. the, gentlemanstapmer lett to protest 
against,Misa Willonghby’s mame being a subject ofjcon- 
versation, in, suehh & company ;. Miss Willoughby’s:a 
born and bred lady, if,ever. there was one; and even df 
she weren't, 'tisn’t,manly, to.go, talking about herin 
this.way,,and: she lying overthere at death's doors, Let 
usisit and swillourselves inte our graves like,a.set of 
pigs, if our tastes or misfortuncs.drivems, that way, but 
don't mention, those, who:the best of,us;here—-no, not 
the best of us, isn’t fit to look at, much less totalk 
ati to dalw ol? saw 2¢ wo tedutonat Ile oW 
o Who's mot fit? /Anawer.tor yourself, Brandy 
ley I#/eried the Cub, smashing his glass, as ho spoke, on 
the table, aud growing redder with anger, ‘Who's she, 
and her precious aunt, to give themselves. upstart; airs 
oyerjyme andymine?, | If she's) ill,.it's juat/becansé I took 
the liberty,of opening hereyes, for: hep» when she came 
Madame Grand, all because I spoke a few loving words 
to her in Drlvatey Raby wnetaccidentally in the woods; 
though if it had been the swell of the Towers, whose 
if of of as ter 


father “= 


wo 4 iw 


r igg t feobsuet pAtleth Olli #2 slnbsy 
“Over go bottles and glasses; young Ripps, who fs in 
the act of lighting, forthe sixtieth tinig, his cigar, gets 
ré to bis hair, Yertlam Gritt neatly awallows, the lon 
stem of his * Churchwarden "pipe in the extremity, of 
hisastohishment; Ben Numps strikes out right and left 
blindly at, imaginary, foes; -while Brandy. Copley. re- 
ceives, hot ungratefully, the contents of a tele howl 


ot punch in Me Tae: nine acc aoalsaniys ' 

Whish { whish |! whack! ‘The Cub is lying beside 
his upest, cnair, howling on the floor, while, with up- 
Taiséd and rapidiy descending riding-whip, Cyril Ormsby 
is Btanding over him, ...,, eit 


7 o ie ’ 4 
bod olf e@HAPTER SLM) ode pon 
OUT Nponettus AGAby Comes'n9' aRieR, 

Tr is an old saying, that sorrow ever treads upon ‘thé 
heels of pléasure—a piece of wisdom most unpleasantly 
verified inthe! person’ of Mr. "Adolphus Scratton. * 

‘Theré are’few ‘things’ more disagreeable ‘than’ to bé 
called away from somé social gathering just as the 
mirth is atite height. \Hor instance; if you area déc- 
tor,.to quit thescene of festivity fora long, wet) ride, 
the certainty of catching cold, being balanced by an wn- 
certainty abont the payment of your fee.» Neither is it 
pines “ge een ome, copiest seatat the 

€ ‘thre! ence i careless ‘servant- 
maid has igh serocerietibinwt one at‘homd, which is 
feeding itself wileyour household furniture; and tig 


’ 
decidedly annoying, toybe interrypted in) the! middie Ot 
that comic song you sing so well by “Could youcstep! 
owt) and see'a gentidrrianon-particular nidimess?” aiid 
to find the particular business:td be accopy ofa writ 
¥et; Bad aall these/interruptions decidedly sure) each’ 


| and all are preferable !o:! being kmotkdd: suddénly¥eon 


your'clmiry aud finding! yourselfion! Jour back, with! a 
horsewhip brandished over yomii eal oid to (uo! geiliel 
Such,atthe close of our laspchapter, was'the position 
of’ thé «unfortunate /Adolphos;« ands ithe ridihpowhip 
grasped inithe hand of! Cyril’ Ormsby ‘descended again 
and again with suca force and rapidity'as’ to’ catise the 
heit of Scratton Park to iwrithe and-yellin « most igno- 
miniousfashion.9) 0% fogia f Tliveut ytoMs f 
‘Usdy1) Hered! You, sir't-what aro‘you np'te? « Are 
you mad) érdfunke? “Oh; oh !o-o-b'l “Stop! bith; some 
of You ls-why' don't you'stop ‘him 2? pat OF hodaiog 
There "were! several . reasons’ why ‘these entrentios 
were not at! otive obeyed. | First, the apparition of Cyril’ 
from belinda the gcreen’ had been #0 thexpected; that’ it 
seemed, for the moment 'to have’ conipletely ‘paralyzed 
the company; secondly, even among his boon eompan- 
ions, a-feeling existed that the punishnient was well 
deserved, aud they “were not sorry \that ‘theif ‘purse- 
proud and bragying Chairnian should’ receive & lesson; 
and, thirdly, there wasa flercetiess in Oyril's eye, and w 
force in the way he wielded the whip, that led then, 
Yatlier to widen than contract the circleuround him. _ 
The help, when it did arrive; camheiitom quite an tun- 
expected quarter. Cob dauve Dew 
A shrill scream, that could’ only have issued from a 
feminine’ thréat,; rang through the room 5’ and@ Cissy 
Dawson, the buxom! Hebe of the /SDog°and- Daek,” 
dropping the tray.-of glasses ehe' was "carrying; rushed’ 
to the rescueof her prostrate adinirer.’ wood 


Pee be Cs 0) Eo 
“Tike adder, darting from his cell, 09 Jac vf 

bike scree eae ag Span ea! colli wot 
e moun h-cal, Whe guards her young, ma 
At the uplitted am abeserangs Ry Te ghee 
just at the moment it was aboitit ‘to ‘descend for the 
thirteenth time; thus>¢ompleting a/ well-dcaerved bak- 
er's dozen upon the prostrate form / of! Adolphus Scrat 
ton, : f int y Hod éhiigsietolstir das 
“Don't hit him i’ she said." “You shan’t’hit him? 
It’s only when he’s been! dvinking'that he‘does harm’ 
to ‘anyone; and: then'lie’ does more! Kat “to! hinself 
than to) anybody else.”’ 40 BATT BD SEO Yhaogs 
That's a fact,” ‘said Adolphus, suddenly ‘sitting ‘tip> 
“ Cissy's in ‘the right ! Po bet yow a fivepound note 
she is] Hurrah for Cissy !"". CD EE ERG hiad Lt Ca 
Ormsbylooked down af ‘the mat én" thé floor ; and 
the man-on''the floor; dolefully rubbing his shéntders, 
looked up athim. There was something so inane in'the 
white face, so" owl-like: im the'blinking, drunken eyes, 
that a feeling of shameeame Over Cyril that le Wad so 
given away’to temper) and allowed himself to chastise 
# being; as he then'thought; so unworthy of His anger. 
Let it be remembered that as yet he was i norant of 
the illness of Maud. and consequently of ‘tlie ‘agéncy 

that had brouglit this illmess about.’ Whe O19 
“Get up!” hesaids’““you have nothing “mote 'to-féar 

tromme, ‘Thedesson you have received willtuath ‘yo 
whent you mention "the names’ of your superférd, Z 


tion then with’ respeot.°- If feport “speala! 4 

you're more fool than knaye.” _ s 
Adolphs having picked himaelf up witht ous 

alacrity, spoke ovet pa ihert e m thé rougid: 

ed form of that youthful . Amizon’ before’ 

shield.’ 24 OF8U4I07 OF OMT Ft 
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The announcement of Ormsby!s name, after the one 
we have ae, a followed’ by Pttiemetied si- 
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gentleman farmer—was the Hag 2 taeke Vans ing 
“You're a stranger tous, Mr, Ormsby, whie 
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“Say glassesround, and have dqne withit," growled 
Ben Numps, tht once :distingnishod member of the 
prize ring. ‘ Shake hands before yon fight, that's ‘my* 
maximum, and after you've foughten/let the victor 
stand drink, which is‘Ohriatianity and cornmon sanse."" 

 Hear,ihear !’’ from Mr. Pawky, thé sporting butchers 
“them’s sentimins as does ‘hono'r, ‘to your \’ead/ and! 
your ‘art, Ben.” : yitindidtyivg eT Tareas 

“Yourhorse is at the door, Mri: H'Ormeby;" 'whie- 
pered the landlord, Who had now éntered) Better get 
out of this,I think, 'sir./’ o> sf Inytodul ,wyoriedie 
Cyril thought Boj too; (ou yl wen eallt os 

“Good night, gentlemen {" he said, ‘haughtily; atthe 
same time throwing avsovereign upon! the ‘table! “1g 
your friend there,” pointing to-Adolphitis; paar Aad 
prudently keeping in the Pepe pe tre ‘the 
remembrance of , evening, he is todo sos 
but, should he-repeat the offence, lot-bim be stire wilt 
repeat thechaatisementy | 2)! /8 0) Ju resis of obmnr 
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Then, without waiting for a reply, he walked out of 


roem. 

The aesembled ‘‘ frec-and-easies” looked at each other | 
with anything but @ free-and-easy expression. They | 
wore silent, however, till the clatter of horse's hoote 
outeide told that Mr. Ormsby had departed. 

Then the storm burst, all talking at once, and all 

foul of the landlord. 

“‘Anice sort of club-room this is, where chaps are 
allowed to come sneakin’ in behind screens to listen to 

entlemen’s private conversation!’’ sneered little 
pps, the saddler’s son. 

“Bloat if we was a lot of welchers, we couldn't ha’ 
been more insulted! I should like to know what he 
was a-hiding there for?” said Tom Downs, or Downy 
Tom, and bes a knowing click with his tongue, he 
pointed to the screen, “I ‘ates everythink that’s not 
atraightforrard and above board.” And the ex-jockey, 
now betting-office keeper, glared on the landlord of the 
“Dog and Duck” with eyes which might have meant, 
but certainly did not indicate, incorruptible honesty. 

“Them’s my sentimins,” echoed the sporting but- 
vher, evidently inclined to agree with everybody. 

“Shure it’s the grog I’m thinking about,” said the 
townclerk. ‘It’s not often I object to the recate of | 
good liquor, but I loike it under my weekit, not 
over it.” 

“ What do you mean by it, Dawson?” swaggered Ben 
humeee turning up his cuffs, and looking very fierce 
indeed. “‘What do you mean by it? We want a’ ex- 
planation ?’’ he continued. 

“ Of course we do!” cried the sporting butcher. 

“And more grog,” said the town clerk, ‘*This room | 
in a private one, especially engaged by us; and I don’t | 
know, landlord, but what your conduct doesn’t lay you | 
open to an action.” 

“What do you mean by it?” repeated Ben Numps. 

Now, Matthew Dawson, the landlord of the “ Dog and 
Duck,” was aman slow to anger ; but thus attacked on | 
every side, as our transatlantic friends would say, “‘ his 
dander rose,” and rose “ considerable.” : 


“You ask me.what I mean, Ben Numps. First and 
foremost, this is what I means—wiz.—which is ‘namely,’ 
as I understand it when written down in a book—that 
if you don’t turn down them cufie of yourn pretty 
quick, 111 be down upon you like a thousand of bricks; 
and sorry as Iam at all times to offend a customer— 
’specially one as drinks what you do—I']l give you such 
a hiding as you haven't had since the last. time as your 
backers threw up the sponge in the prize ring. As for 
explanation, Mr. H'Ormsby wanted a five minutes’ 
warm by the fire, and Lasked him in here. How was I 
beri the conyersation was going to be disagree- 

e?? 

“That's true,” sail the sporting butcher. 

* As for law, and such like nastiness,” continued Mr, 
Dawson, with a contemptuous look at Verulain Gritt, 
“TI renonnce the devil and all his works, as we say in 
the catikiz.”” 

“My sentimins !"’ murmured the butcher. 

Here Adolphus Seratton, who had been talking to 
Cissy in a corner, came briskly forward. 

“J suppose this business concerns nobody but myself? 
You hayen't any of you been horsewhipped, have you?” 

“Certainly not!’ was the general and emphatic re- 


y. 

“Well, then, leave off jawing aboutit. I'm not the 
man to put up quietly with a thrashing.” 

Cheers from the company. 

“Though it mayn't suit moe to retaliate at the mo- 
ment.” 

“My sentimins!” from the butcher, 

“T’ll have my revenye, you may be sure of that|’’ 

“Bravo!” from Verulam Gritt. 

“ Meanwhile,” and he pointed to the gold piece which 
Cyril had flung on the the table, ‘‘let’s share the spoils 
of the enemy. Money is always respectable, and gold 
is gold, though it come from a rogue’s purse,”’ 

> y sentimins toa T!’’ roared, for the last time, the 
sport butcher; and amidst the acclamations of the 
free-end-casies, Adolphus, sore in body but dauntlessin 
spirit, Soe took the head of the table, while the land- 
lord of the “ Dog and Duck,”’ haying promptly picked 
up the coin, departed with Cissy from the room. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE WEIRD SISTERS. 


“You don’t say 80?” exclaimed Mra. Dvldr4m. 

“I thought you'd be surprised,” said irs. Scratton, 
with that self-congratulatory smirk which, {n her, al- 
ways botokened bad news about somebody. 

“Ym not surprised; persons in our profession are 
surprised at nothing,” observed Mrs. Podmore, putting 
on her extra-legal expression, for her spirit was dis- 
turbed by the grandeur by which she was surrounded. 

Which last observation reminds us that we have not 
yet mentioneit the place in which these weird sisters 
are Oi met to stir up the ever-seething cauldron of 
scant 


Mrs. Scratton was a proud woman—proud of her 
money, proud of her position as wife to a landed pro- 
prietor, and proud of her birth. Yet what is money, 
position, and birth, if there are none todo homage to 
them? Tue neighboring gentry—it is useless to dis- 
guise the fact—turned up their noses at Mrs. Scratton ; | 
nay, at country meetings, race bulls, and other social | 


| mother did before her. 


gatherings, ignored her existence altogether. They saw | 
er as though they saw her not; not one of the greut | 
country families vouchsafing a single word of xrecogni- | 
tion, excepting once ; but that was only the day pre- | 
vious to a general election, 
Daniel Scratton, bent more upon pushiag his own 
ee indulging pias vee rach rene fancies, 
which he possessed the most profound contempt, 
made no endeavor to alter thie state of things. ! 


FOR A WOMAN'S #AKB.. 


The only time he had gone out of his way to procure 
the amiable Seraphina a recognition from the upper 
strata of society was when, in company with Adolphus, 
he had conducted her to Oakwoods. After the reception 
there experienced, he was not likely to renew the at- 
tempt, at least in that quarter. 

The one absorbin-g passion now uppermost in the 
mind of the ex-land-agent was revenge ; not for the 
insult offered to his wife—that he might have borne 
vory quietly ; but for the scorn showered upon him- 


self and son—the scorn which had trampled on his | 


money as if it had been so much piled-up dirt, and had 
ordered his son ont of the house—/iis sun, upon whom 
he had squandered money enough, as he expressed, 
“to have manufactured half a dozen first-class gentle- 
men.” 

In her disappointment, and meeting with no sym- 
pathy on the part of her husband, Mrs, Scratton, to use 
asporting phrase, had tried back on her old Gatford 
cronies, before Whom she could parade her riches and 
flaunt her immense social superiority. Nay, so reduced 
was this poor lady to that necessary adjunct ot high 
station, a flatterer, that at times she would even seek 
companionship in her own maid, Biffen, whom time 
had aged without altering, and who, always snarling 
and discontented, had, like acat, clung to the house 
she wae reared in. Besides, she would say, when 
urged by any of hor fellow-servants to better herself, 
for the service exacted was large and the Scratton’s 
wages but small, “No; Ishall stay whereI am. Mas- 
ter was borned in a work’us, and so was I, which is, so 
to speak, a nat'ral tie atween us. As for missus, 
she’s a rasper, I know; but if she’s got tongue for 
six, Ihave got tongue for svyen; so it's exercise for 
both on us. Besives, havn't I seed Master 'Dolphus 


grow up? Wasn’tI the fust person as he kicked and | 


scratched when he was just able to toddle out of his 
cradle? Them are links as ain't heasily broken, so 
don’t come talkin’ of betterin's to me.”’ 


80, with Biffen to exercise her tongue upon, and Mes 
dames Doldrum and Podmore to patronize by airing her 
finery, asserting her birth and bragging of her riches, 
Seraphina Scratton took life as she found it, and man- 
aged to extract a considerable amount of enjoyment 
out of the evident envy, and the with difficulty conceal- 
ed discontent, of her less fortunate associates. 

It was on the evening when Adolphus had taken the 
chair at the ‘‘Dog and Duck,’’ and the elder Scratton 
had ridden over to Gatford to see Lawyer Podmore on 
particular business, that Mrs. Scratton had invited the 
wife of the latter gentleman and the suffering Mrs. Dol- 
drum to partake of what is called a ‘high tea,” with 
promise, the evening's entertainment concluded, that 
they should be conveyed back to their respective 
homes in the “‘carridge,”’ a vehicle which figured too 
frequently in Mrs. Scratton’s familiar notes, and whose 
existence was proclaimed somewhat too often by Mrs. 
Scratton’s aristocratic tongue. 


For the benefit of our readers, we will describe this 
* high tea ’—a very different sort of tea from the cosy 
meal to which the reader was introduced fifteen long 
years ago in the little parlor at Gatford. There were 
no crisp muffins, whose butter-soaked interior wooed 
the toothsome bite, neither was the pliant crumpet 
deemed admissible for the a repast; and as for a 
shrimp, Mrs. Scratton would as soon have thought of 
introducing a live lobster to the table. 

But in place of these plebeian delicacies, there were 
amall squares of leathery toast, éxuding a thin perspir- 
ation of butter. here were potted meats in plenty, 
subtle compounds of red lead, fish-bones, fat and saw- 
dust. Patriotic tea, whose aroma waa suggestive of the 
British hedgerow, but poured out of the most tasteiul 
ot teapots; and coffee which Mrs. Scratton called 
“Mocker,” and as far as any relationship it had to that 
fragrant beverage, it was a mockery, a delusion and a 
snare. * 

We all remember how it was the wish of Sir John 
Chester (a gentleman quite after Mrs. Scratton’s own 
heart) to be elegant even in death. So to be elegant 
was the one absorbing aim of the land-agent’s wiie; and 
whatever the quality or quantity of the fare she placed 
before her guests, the silver and glass in which it was 
enshrined atoned, in her eyes at least, for all short- 
comings. 

Of her two devoted friends, Mrs. Podmore perhaps 
hated her the most; Mrs. Doldrum being so taken 1p 
with her own complaints as to do little more than 
nourish a mild dislike to mankind in general, and 
womankind in particular. 

Mrs. Podmore was, consequently, never more snap- 
pish than when assisting at one of the Scratton dis- 
plays, though careful not to“ offend the stiuck-up 
creature ” from whose husband the legal firm she so 
efficiently represented got a considerable slice of busi- 
ness. 

“Nothing surprises me,’’ said Mrs. Podmore, con- 
tittuing the conversation we have alluded to at the com- 
mencement of this chapter. “Ifthe young lady gocs 
wandering about in woorls,she does only whut her 
Not that I would approve of 
such conduct in a daughter ofmy own. No; Hermione 
has been brought up too well for that.’ Hermione Pod- 
more was a bony girl of seventeen, very like her 
mother, being, a8 Mrs. Scratton expre-sed it, sharp all 
over.”" 

“Tonly know, such was not my way of going on when 
Twas a girl,”’ observed Mrs. Doldrum, sipping her tea 
with the cheerful aspect of one who imbibes a cupful of 
senna, 


“TI don’t remember to have motmy D. once outside 
of doors when he came a-courting me. In fact, I 
conldn't have done so, for I’d a sore throat at the time, 
and the doctor—he was only beginning business then, 
you know—used to bring me jujubes and bartshorn and 
oil in his pocket, and while he talked I rubbed it in, for 
now that | think of it, it was the mumps I bad. The 
doctor often saya I waa his first pationt.’’ 


| 


“And will be his Jast.” Such was the unspoken 
bp gad of her two dear friends, but it was not uttered 

oud. 

‘- Of course you know my "Dolphua had some idea of 
the girl?” said Mrs. Scratton, with assumed careless- 
ness, and trifling with the teapot. 

“ Oh, dear me, yes!” replied Mrs. Podmore, speaking | 
very quickly. “And the shameiul treatment you re- 
ceived at the hands ofthe aunt! Turned out of doors, 
wasn’t it? All Gatford knows that. You’ cin’t 
think howl felt for you, dear, especially as the first 
report was, that the footman had laid hands upon 
Mr. Adolphus, which would have laid theni—the icot- 
man acting under orders—open to an action at law. 
We'd a case very similar, Weasel versus Cocklethorp. 
Cocklethorp kicked Weasel, who had called ior the 
water-rate, out of his house, and down the steps. He 
had to pay fiity pounds for it, just ten pounds a step— 
there were five—with our costs,” 


If Mrs. Podmore’s manner was marked by its ex- 
treme rapidity, Mrs. Scratton’s was proportiona.ely 
slow, the latter carefully measuring her words, as con- 
scious of their value. 


“TI don’t know what you mean by a similar case, Mra. 
Podmore, or comparing my honoring Oakwoods with a 
visit to any one calling for the water-rate. I venture 
to think—I say, that I venture to think, without wish- 
ing to hurt the feelings of any:'who may nct move in 
exactly the same spear of lie, that my son ’’—a strong 
emphasis on the my—‘“brought up, I may say, in 
the arms of the  aristocracy—my son, Mrs. 
Podmore, h’educated at H’eton, and rusticated at 
H’oxtord ’’—the h’s would come in when Mrs. Scratton 
wished to be unusually impressive—‘is a match for 
the highest in the land, as in blood he is their equal.’”” 

“That he is,” assented the lawyer's wife, with her 
usnal briskness, ‘“‘No one admires Adolphus more 
than I do—more than we all do; so handsome, so un- 
assuming, and so very well bred!” This was the 
honey ; the sting was now tocome, ‘I’ve always said 
to Podmore that Adolphus might wed tho best in the 
country, and would be a catch for a countess. It was. 
that, my dear, Which made us feel so acutely when we 
heard everybody speaking of the shame.ul way you 
had been treated at Oak woods.” 


“Not offered even a biscnit and a glass of wine after 
your ride!” observed Mrs, Deldrum, witha lu; ubrious 
shake of the head, “it’s a wcn ler how you could have 
supported such a scene cn an empty stomach; but you 
were always strong in mind, and strong in body. For 
my part, Ishould ave sunk under it; foreven when 
a ae turns round upon me,1 keep my bed ior a 
week,” 


“They shall pay forit!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Scratton, no 
longer able to restrain herself under the merciless 
goading of her two friends. ‘They shall pay jor it!’* 

d she brought down her withered fist so sharply on 
she table, that the tea-service jinjled and danced for 
some seconds aiter, | ‘' I'll never rest till they're driven 
out of Oakwoods.. Why, wculd you believe it, at the 
very time the proud old woman was turning up her 
nose at my ‘Delphus, they'd Mr. C\ril Ormsby sleeping, 
anaes their roof, when his own house was within s fow 
miles |’’ 
“I thought Doctcr Cameron said he couldn't be 
moved,” said Mrs. Podmore. 


“Doctor Cameron!’’ and Mrs. Doldrum tossed her 
head with aloud gulp, as if she bad suddenly cisposed 
ofapill, “Ishouldn’t think it’s of much consequence 
what he says. When people take to calling in new- 
fangled practitioners in place of others whom fell not 
mention, I'm prepared to believe the worst that’s 
said against them; which was quite true—she 
wae. 

“Mr. Ormaby left the next day,” seid Mra, Podmore, 
snappishly. 

“ Alla plan—all.a plan of that sly minx, Miss Mand, 
for I willsuppose the old lady '’—Mirs Fancourt wae 
some years younger than Mrs. Scratton—‘to have had 
some little shame in her.” 


‘Why. a plan? I don’t seeit,” ssid the irritating 
Mrs. Podmore. “He naturally went home tho very 
day the doctor permitted him to be moved.” 


“And I dare say it was by the doctor's advice Mise. 
Willoughby- met Mr. Ormaby afterwards, under the 
lime-trees on Denton Heath,” snarled Mra. Scrattcn. 
“They thought they wasn’t perceived; but there wee 
cné—he’s in our employ now—who never lost siht of 
them, but watched all Miss Maud's movements, cunning 
as she thought herself ’’ 

“You mean Danks, the keeper. They told me he'd 
taken service with Mr. Scratton.”” 


“Ido mean Danks; an honest fellow if ever there was 
one, He's let mo in‘o a few things about the Ouk- 
woods people and their goings on, which will astonish 
you.” . 

At thie, her two fiends snuffing a fresh scandal, as 
crows scent carrion, dismissed at once their own petty 
spites, to be indulged in upon another occasion, and 
pricking up their greedy ears, drew closer in to the tea- 
table, while Mra. Scratton. mistress of the situation, 
prepared to regale them with a tissue of falsch« ode. 
gleaned in part trom the discharged keeper, rnd taste- 
fully ornamented by herself, 


Statements which the meanly vindictive woman knew 
to be false, but which she also knew, if once actively 
promulgated, would be readily believed by all the pc8- 
sping, idle, and envious purtion—that is to say, cbuut j 
two-thirds—of the floating population of Gatiord. d 


80 we will leave her for a time sowing the seeds of 
evil, in voice and feature the embodiment of ttinmph- 
ant malice; while facing her sits Spite and Invr, fit- 
tingly represented by the keen Mrs. Podmore and 
dolorous Mrs. Doldrum. 


Our business now les with a very different character 
to either of the pleasant triumvirate above mentioned, 


4= 


CHAPTER XLIY. 
A TOBTUBED HEABT—MORE MYSTERY. 


Pantine from his small friend, Joey Throstle, at the 
outskirts of the town, Silas Goodeve took his way in 
the direction of the Silvery Wood. 

The road he selected was precisely the one taken by 
Bir Hugh Willeughby on the night which had ended 
go fatally to him, so sadly to all the family of the Wil- 
loughbys. A 

Not that Silas had any fixed purpose in taking this 
particular road ; on the contrary, he wandered on at 
random ; chance alone—if there is really such 4 thing 
ag chance—directed his steps. 

Did Silas Goodeve love Maud Willoughby? ~ 

Well, no, not as Cyril Ormsby loved her. Silas’s 
love was the love that a poet feels for his ideal mis- 
tress—a love that was a worship, such as the wise but 
dreaming shepherds of old Chaldea felt for some par- 
ticular star. 

He know that Mand was ill. He believed that she 
was dying—dying ot love! He also knew that between 
her lover and herself was an obstacle, an indistinct 
blackness, an impalpable barrier, which neither of them, 
even in their wildest dreams, dared hope to pass. 

On the face of the wide, wide world was there any 
one who could come to their aid, and shed a ray of light 
through all the gloom that was deepening round 
them ? 

But one! 

And that one? Ah! no wonder that Silas Goodeve 
shrank back, appalled at the task imposed upon him, 
and sought in solitude and self-communion some guid- 
ance both trom his brain and heart. 

By what means had Silas Goodeve become possessor 
of knowledge which, if hidden—as hidden it decidedly 
was—rendered him an accomplice in a crime which, 
only to think of, filled him with a shuddering horror? 

In that lay poor Silas’s secret ; and, as yet, that secret 
was locked in his own breast ! 

Why, then, did he now walk so swiftly through the 
tangled alleys of the Silvery Wood, and direct his steps 
to that part of it which, of all others, possessing the 
knowledge he did, he should most have avoided? A 
sad spot, truly ; and one which, as by common con- 
sent, all—gontle or simple, wayfarer or woodman—alike 
avoided. 

“I never growed a white feather, as I knowed on, under 
my wing,” stout old Norris, the head keeper, would 
say, as he tramped homewards, taking the longer path 
to the lodge; ‘but Igive the Deep Hollow a wide berth. 
Even in broad day, with the sunlight a-streaming down 
and the birds a-singing as merry as may be, I can never 
forget the dead face of Sir Hugh—a face of stone; and 
my lady’s—poor dear lady ! there was nothing but 
good in her, whoever says to the contrary—a-looking at 
us all, so pitiful, I shall see it till my dyin’ day!” 

So the Deep Hollow, as it was called, was generally, 
or, rather, totally, avoided—even that most daring of 
all desperadoes, the ‘small boy,” seeking his nuts else- 
where. The first act of Miss Fancourt on arriving at 


FOR A WOMAN'S SARE. 


eel al if for no other. Silas would speak all he 
new. 

This should be his last visit to this gloomy place, 
this place of secret penance, where no eye but One had 
witnessed his suffering and his tears, The thing once 
spoken, the spell which hed bound him to the spot 
would be broken, and he, too, would quit England, toe 
return to if no more.. 

For years, no other feet but his had entered the Deep 
Hollow. Superstitious fears had peopled it with ad- 
ditional horrors; and the boldest, whether keeper or 
poacher, never followed bird or beast that sought 
sanctuary there. 

No other feet ? 

Then why does Silas Goodeve start, and with a look 
of amazement mingled with feur, survey the trampled 
fern in one particular spot. 

One spot! ‘The feet, whether of man or beast, have 
gone every whero. 4 

Here a narrow path has been forced through the 
fern and underwood, winding and twiating in and out, 
as though the creature that made it hud doubled and 
turned, “ trying back,” so to speak, upon its own trail. 

Following these traces with a wondering gaze, Silas 
comes upon a place where the fern has been still more 
beaten down, as though from the pressure of a large 
body which rested there, possibly to sleep. 

“An animal of some kind,” said Silas, with a sigh of 
relief, “that has found out this solitary place, and 
made it its lair. Yet what animal? There are no deer 
in these woods ; and even if there were, how would it 
have passed the fence? Yet nothing smallerthan a 
deer could have left such an extensive trace as that.” 

Continuing with greater minuteness his investiga- 
tions, Silas follows the trail through the thick under- 
wood—towards the fence itself, which separates the 
Deep Hollow from the other portion of the wood: 

“There's no mistaking about the size and strength 
of the animal who could make for itself 80 broad a pas- 
sage as this, and through such obstacles.” 

A footprint down here in the soft mud; and here is 
snother, and many others. 

All doubt vanishes now. 

They are the footprints of a man. 

He must have wrenched ‘a portion of the woodwork 
of the fence aside, and crept in far enough to be able to 
climb the trunk of this tall tree; then he must havo 
crawled along a branch, and dropped himself this side 
of the thorn bushes, for his fest have left an impres- 
sion fixed many inches down in the soft soil, 

What could have been his purpose in entering a 
place, which, as under a ban, all othera for years have 
shuhned ? 

Was he still in the enclosure? 

No ; for Silas can distinctly trace the footprints of 
the entering and retreating feet. 

Light as a deer, Silas springs into the air, and grasps 
an overhanging bough. 

Skilled forester as he is, it takes him but a minute to 
descend on the other side, to pass through the gap in 
the fence, and examine the ground beyond. 

Tho footprints again for a few yards plainly visible, 


Oskwoods, had been to have the Deep Hollow enclosed | then stretches out the soft velvet grass, and the trail is 
with what she—or, rather, Joel Norris, who acted under | lost. = 


her orders—deemed an impenetrable fencing. 
Time, however, took the matter in hand; and, as 


“* Bome poacher, perhaps,” 
This was Silas’s last surmise, to which he added 


years elapsed, fashioned a barrier which effectually shut | this comment: “ He must be a daring fellow, whoever 


~ out trom intrusion the scene of so much wretchedness. | he is. I didn’t think there was a man or boy who'd 


A thicket of tangled wildness—a thicket of thorny | follow hare or pheasant into the Deep Hollow, either 
bramble, spiked holly, and A page gorse—“a wall of | for love of sport or love of money.” 


green, close-matted,”’ that only wild things, such as the 


Then, taking from a compartment of the tin case he 


gilding fox, the gray badger, or lithe weasel might hope | so constantly carried, a hammer and some nails, he 


pierce. 


set himself to work to repair the broken fence, and to 


Yet a passage had been made; for, stooping under the | strength en it as well as he could. 


drooping boughs ofa great tree—boughs that nearly 
touched the ground, and nursed beneath them a black- 
ness as of night—Silas leaped down into a sort of water- 
course; and following its windings for some twenty 
yards, stooped again, to remove a quantity of thorn- 
bush whick had been piled up, evidently to hide a care- 
fully contrived opening in the otherwise dense thicket. 

Through this, Silas passed, though not wit.iout con- 
siderable difficulty, the twisted creepers making cun- 
ning traps for his feet, and the lancet-tipped thorn 
thrusting forth its myriad arms to tear him as he pass- 
6d. He passes, however, as, scarcely seeing, certainly 
without heeding, such obstacles. 

What a wild place! 

A broad space enough, filled with gigantic ferns and 
roofed in by interlacing boughs; such a scene as we con- 
Jure up when apeaking of those “dark Druidic rites,” 
when Superstition’s victim shrieked out his wretched 
life within the wicker cage. Many, many times Silas had 
visited this weird spot, and kneeling in the fern, taken 
counsel of his own heart, while he prayed for one who 
was far, faraway. “Man's guilt cannot stretch further 
than Heaven’s mercy,” he would say again and again, 
as, with his clasped hands pressed upon his breast, he 
gave way to an agony of tears. “Is there no atone- 
ment possible?’ And then he would reply to his own 
question in accents of despair—‘‘ No, no; the past can 
never be undone!” 

But much of the evil done in the past might be 
remedied. It was a duty he owed to the calumniated 
dead; but was there no higher, stronger duty he owed 
to the guilty living? Such were the questions he had 
asked himself for years, knocling in this very spot, 
groping darkly into his own suffering heart as the 
night dews fell upon his uncovered head, and the 
moaning trees took up and repeated one to another his 
gobs and groans. 

For years the ome dread secret had remained the 
silent fanant of his breast, eating into the healthy 
current of his life, like some foul, noxious thing, 
which feeds unseen beneath the folds of a robe. 

But now, between unhappy Cain, whose wandering 
feet had known no resting place on earth, and the 
buman law, there yawned the wide barrier of the 

He would speak. “For her sale, for the sake of 


CHAPTER XLY. 
ORMSBY TOWERS. 


One of the saddest sights to be met with in a country 
ramble is an utterly neglected house. 

Ormsby Towers was a neglected house. 

There are two sorts of neglected houses. 

Tho haunted house, and the house destitute of in- 
habitants, spectral or human. 

Ormsby Towers came under the latter category. 

It ‘was’ a long, low building, flanked by two tall, 
square towers—one of those buildings which look nei- 
ther ancient nor modern, and whose chief beauty con- 
sists in the clinging ivy—that dark green robe with 
which Nature often so charitably hides the deformities 
of the builder’s'erection. It was fronted by a damp 
terrace, extending the whole length of the frontage, 
ornamented with gouty balustrades and uncouth urns, 
at every interval of half a dozen yards; the whole 
pp edo with mildew and blotched with unsightly 
stains. : 

Ormsby Towers stood bleakly enough in the north- 
east corner of Ormsby Park; and directly in front of it, 
also in the park, was Ormsby Church, which, bein 
still more overgrown with ivy and mosses than its 
neighbor, the Towers, was a far more picturesque edi- 
fice; containing a nave and chancel, one or two stately 
mausoleums of bygone Ormesbys—or, as they wrote 
themselves then, D’Ormebie; and other objects which, 
in guide-book phraseology, were “worthy of examina- 
tion ”"—especially a statue in marble of a certain Hugo 
D'Ormabie, whom Time, while depriving him of a nose, 
had draped with a robe of cobwebs, and so widened his 
mouth, that, as he faced the pulpit, the aspect he pre- 
sented each Sabbath was of one who listens to and 
enjoys the reading of a most jocular’ treatise. 
“There are” (we still quote the guide-book) « many 
valuable brasses in this church,” representin @ still ear- 
lier members of the D'Ormsbie family, looking very 
“ Stale, flat and unprofitable ’—giving the spectator an 
idea that they had all been mangled, or fallen victims 


ve. | to a railway accident. 
ud 


If ever Ormsby Towers waa at its worst, it was on 


the night its owner halted at the “Dog and Duck,” 
just outside Gatford, and had the satisiaction of per- 
sonally introducing himself to Mr. Adolphus Scratton. 

No better description ofthe night in question could 
be found than in tue words “it wus a wild night.” 

We witnessed its Commencement when we halted 
with Mr. Cyril outside the little hostelry above men- 
tioned; but like a bad boy that grows up into a big, 
blustering bully of a man, it inereased its unpleasant- 
ness with its dimensions. 

The copper-colored clouds had become inky black; a 
dark tapestry, stirred by a howling wind and em- 
broidered by the lightning, which, at short intervals, 
tore great gaps in the darkness, from which, as trom 
those gaps in the mountain side which the shepherds 
pointed out to the famous Christian pilgrims, blazed 
the very fires of the Pit. 

Now and then the forked fire would leave ite vast 
playground to hurry down and strike some great tree 
in the park, that, with arms uplitted and writhing 
trunk, was shriveled up like a martyr of oldinashroud 
of flame. 


The rain, as eager to escape from the fierce war above, 
came tearing down, beating every weakly thing level 
with the earth. 

The wheezy old clock in Ormsby Church tower had 
proclaimed to its companion, a great platter-iaced owl, 
that it was twelve o'clock; even then hesitating as it 
did so, as not having quite made up its feeble mind to 
the fact, when Cyril Ormsby, who had arrived home, 
threw open the window of a room that lad been put 
into some sort of order for his occupation, and looked 
outinto the night—not with the hope of seeiny any- 
thing; it was too dark for that. He must have had 
sharp eyes, indeed, who, between the pauses of the 
lightning, could have seen his own hand, ir held out at 
arm’s length; but when the mind is i:l at ease, tae con- 
finement of four walls with closed windows is often in- 
tolerable; andso, with an uncovered head, ‘careless of 
storm and rain, he looked out into the night. 

Only an hourago, he had lecrnt from the old couple 
who did duty as housekeepors at the Towers, o: Maud 
Willoughby’s illness. 

“The pour young lady be driftin’ away, so they say; 
a-fadin , just as the flowers fade; goin’ so gradual, that 
often afore we think them dying, they are dead,” 

The ancient dame gave her master this piece ui intelli- 
gence, with other rambling gossip, jumbling it up 
in her brain as she jumbled up all sorts of ar- 
ticles in her pocket from a horn snuff-box, almostus b’'g 
as @ warming-pan, to a tuft of hair in a piece of }rown 
paper, which once belonged to a defunct and favorite 
cat. 


But when she saw Cyril Ormsby start back with an 
exclamation of horror,and saw him sink downina 
chair, it dawned dimly upon her that something had 
gone wrong, though what that something was, she 
was far from guessing. : 

“Tell Stephen ''—Stephen was the dame’s son, who 
looked aiter the stable-work when there was stable- 
work to do— tell Stephen to resaddle my horse; L 
must return to Gatford at once.” 

““Gatford |" almost screamed the old woman. 
“Lawk’s-amercy me! Axing your pardon, Master 
Cyril”’—she always called him Master Cyril, since she 
first nursed him asa child— but you must be stark 
staring mad! Gatford! in such u night as this? 
Why, there bean’t a living thing but whats under 
shelter, or should be.” : A 

“Hush, hush, Martha!” said Cyril, firmly but gently. 
“Tknow my own business best, It is necessary that I 
see Doctor Cameron to-night.” F 

“You are notill? My Stephen will go at onoe,if 
that’s the case.”’ 

“No, no, I’m not ill! That is, it’s not of my own 
health I'm thinking. You must not trouble me with 
Senos, but doas I desire. Let my horse be saddled 
at once.” 

With hands upraised, Martha left the room ; for, 
gentleas he was at ctuer times with her, there was 
that in his mannernow which she knew must be obey- 
ed. When she was gone, Cyril fung open the window, 
courting the wind and rain upon his throbbing tem- 
plesand aching eyes, for he felt like one iainting. 

“Maud dying! It cannot—it must not bel’ . 

At the moment the words escaped his lips the great 
bell of the court-yard was rung by some one without— 
rung loudly as by a firm hand. . 

Axstrange time for a visitor ! z 

What business could be of importance enough to 
bring any one abroadin such anight? _ 

At once, Cyril’s thoughts reverted to the news he 


had just heard, and a chilly terror almost stopped the 


beat.ng ot his heart. 

“ She is dead !’” 

To rush to the room-door to open it, to traverse the 
corridor, and descend the buckstairs which led to the 
court-yard, was the work of a minute—of a momeat. 

The housekeeper’s son was standing on the stone 


8 | flags of the kitchen, a lantern in his hand, the light of 


which fell upon the figure of a man, whose garmcnts 
were streaming with wet; the water falling from. his 
clothes in such quantities, as to have already formed a 
widening pool at his feet. 

“Yes, my business is of importance—of the last im- 
portance. I must see Mr. Ormsby to-night.” 

These were the words Cyril heard as he entered the 
kitchen; and as the speaker, hearing the joot‘all, 
turned towards him, he recognized by the pale light of 
the lantern the face of Silas Goodeve. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE PREFACE TO THE SECRET. 


Ir Cyril Ormsby's surprise was great at fin’ the 
midnight visitor to be filas Goodeve, it was de- 
creased upon hearing the first words he uttered after 
im by name. 


Cyril had addressed 


we 


“Bilag!» What on earth brings you,here atsuch 5 
time, and in such weather.”’ 

“Urgent business, you may be sure, Mr. Ormsby. So 
urgent that.I would not fora thousand pounds haye 
found you absent from home this night!” 

‘What has happened? You bring bad news from 
Oakwoods, perhaps?’ said Cyril, in a voice he vainly 
endeavored to make firm, 

“No, no; the news I bring ’——he checked himself, 
for Stephen’s round eyes were fixed upon his face, while 
old Martha advanced a step or two from behind, that 
she might hear the better; «the news I bring concerns 
myself most of all, and must be spoken to you alone.” 

“Follow me into my room, then. I have myself 
business of importance to-night, but will spare you a 
few minutes.”” . 

“Shall I saddle your horse now, sir?’ demanded 
Rtephen, touching his hair, with evident disappoint- 
ment, as his master was preparing to leave the 
kitchen. 

“Now! Why not? Saddle him at once, but keep 
him well under cover.” 

“Can I be of any use?” and old Martha, no less curi- 
ous than her son, nade a wovement as to follow her 
master. 

“Certainly, my good Martha; you can hold the lan- 
tern for Stephen. I will ring should I want you.” 

“ And now, Silas,"" said Mr, Ormsby, haying regained 
the room he had so hastily quitted a few minutes be- 
fore, ‘be seated, and tell me what has fey aiqeee 

But Silas remained standing by the table without 
heeding the invitation, his hand grasping tightly the 
back of a chair, his eyes fixed on the ground, 

The bright light of the lamp illuminated his face, 
and again Cyril was struck by its strange, haggard 
expression. 

The eyes were sunken and darkly rimmed, as one 
who has risen from a long sickness. The cheeks were 
lividly pale, and still wet with the rain which glistened 
on his brows and dripped from his hair, while the 
lines about the mouth were deeply graven, as such 
lines are always graven by the remorseless chisel of 
sorrow. 

Cyril Ormsby had only been away a few weeks, but 
the change he saw in Silas Goodeve seemed the work of 
as many years. : 

“You have been ill, Silas,” he said, speaking very 
kindly. ‘At least, I find you much altered,” 

“Events change moat of us, Mr. Ormsby, and many 
sorrows have come crowding upon me of late.” 

“T shall be happy if I can lighten them,” 

Bilas shook his head sadly. 

“Iam here to lighten yours; mine are beyond the 

wer of man to remedy. Miss Willoughby is ill, 

gerously ill.’ 

“I was told so for the first time this night, and was 

even now, when you arrived, about to ride over to 


* Doctor Cameron's to learn how much there was of truth 


in what I heard.” 

It was in vain that Cyril Ommsby strove to hide the 
emotion he felt from his companion; his voice trem- 
bled in spite of all hia efforts to render it firm, and his 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Tt ia mot Doctor Cameron who can cure Miss 
Maud. Bhe is dying of love, Mr. Cyril—of love for 
you. 

Startled out of his forced composure, Cyril rose 
hastily to hig feet, whilst his face flushed crimson to 
the very temples. 

“Silas Goodeve, I must forbid you to mention Miss 
Willoughby’s name in conjunction with my own, or 
that of any other man, without her consent.” 

“You may be sure her name will never be mentioned 
by me otherwise that with the groatest respect ; but it 
must be mentioned, together with other names whose 
@wnoers were once dear to us both.” 

“To whom do you refer?’ asked Cyril, with an in- 

astonishment. 

“To your father and to mine.” 

Cyril was about to speak, but Silas stopped him by 
&® gosture that was half entreaty, half command. 

“Our interview is likely to be along one. Let your 
horse bé unsaddled, for you will not leave the Towers 
ull morning. I have much to say, very much that 
eoncerns Miss Willoughby’s happiness, and your own.” 

“‘Mias Willoughby’s?” 

- Silas smiled a sad smile, as one who mocks himself, 
“that could be moved to smile at anything.” 

“But for her sake, it is possible my tongue would 
mover utter what you will hear to-night.” 

He seated himself now, and leaning his forohead on 
his hand so as to screen his face from the light, looked 
steadily at Cyril. 

“You loved your father, Mr. Ormsby ?” , 

“Whata question! I greatly loved my father,”” an- 
ovina , more and more surprised, and beginning 
to think that his viaitor must have taken leave of hia 
gensea, “I greatly loved my father. But why this 
question now ?” 

“Whatever your love for your father might bo, it 
eould scarcely have equalled the love I bore mine; for 
you were rich, surrounded by all those lixurica— 
friends among the number—which it is the privilege of 
riches to purchase. It has been ssid that when povorty 
eomes in at the door love flies out at the window. This 
may beso when foolish men marry with thoughtless 
and flirting women; but it is not so when the ties are 
stronger. To have suffered together is but to have ad- 
ded another rivet to the sacred chain that links heart 
to heart. Iwas but a child when my father fought his 
last battle against Fate before leaving Enyland forever; 
but I was old enough to know his sufferings, and as far 
asa child could do, I shared them. I had no mother; 


ae was all the world to me, and I loved him with all my 
eure” / 

“In that case, why not hava accompanied him when 
he ae? England? Was not the love shared between 


It was I who refmaed to follow my 


you é 
“Tt was shared, 


|had to do with o madman, and was turnin 


FOR A WOMAN'S SAKE, 


father—refused him obedience for the first time in my. 
life. My aunt, Mrs. Mathewes, offered me the shelter 
of her roof, and I accepted it with an eager gratitude,” 

“But why so? Pray do not think that I haye the 
wish, or that I arrogate to myself the right to question 
you; for, as yet, I fail tc see how ought that you have 
said can interest me or Miss Willoughby—always ex- 
cepting the interest I take in your weliare.”’ 

There was a decanter on the table, halt full of wine. 
Silas stretched his hand out towards it; and without 
asking leave, or, indeed, appearing conscious of his own 
action, filled a tumbler, which had been placed for 
water, to the brim with the more generous fluid, and 
drank it off, Cyril looking on in mute astonishment, so 
different was the Silas before him trom the Silas he had 
known so short a time ago. r 

“ You love Miss Maud Willoughby; and if any love 
could reach her deserts, you loye her as she deservés‘to 
be loved; but would it offend you yreatly, Mr. Ormeby, 
if I said that I—Silas Goodeve, a mere peasant, in fact— 
@ hunchback, as you see—also love her?’ 

“ He is mad !—he must be mad!" thought Cyril; and 
Silas read his thought—read it as clearly as though the 
tongue had uttered it or the hand had written it on 
paper. : 

“ Yon think me mad that I should even utter Miss 
Willoughby'’s name in conjunction with my own; but 
there are many kinds oflove. The love that seeke— 
nay, demands a return; and the love—the dog’s love— 
which asks for nothing but permission to follow, to 
crouch, and to adore.”” 

“ My good Silas, I would not willingly say anything 
that might wound you; but had you felt it your duty 
to tell me this—a mistak-n duty, be assured—surely 
the time is ill-chosen; and you will forgive me—nay, 


end, and, for this night, at least, refuse to hear more.” 

*‘ And you would have me remain silent ?” 

* For your own sako—yes.” 

Silas raised. his head, and, for the first time, spoke 
vehemently, almost with passion, 

“My own sake! It is for Jer sake that I am here! 
It is in my power—and in my power only—to remove 
the heavy weight thatis crushing down her young lite, 
and tolet in light where there is now darkness and de- 
spair.”’ 

“In yours? Surely you are dreaming, Silas ?’’ 

“Thave been; but 1 would now thrust from me the 
hideous nightinare of a. secret which has oppressed me 
for fifteen years.” 

“ Fifteen years |’ 

Cyril Ormsby, who had quite concluded that he 
over 
in his mind how first to soothe him, and then 
to get rid of him—that is to say, place him under 
the guardianship of Stephen and his father, while he, 
Cyril, proceeded to carry into effect his original deter- 
mination of riding into Gatiord and seeing Doctor Cam- 
eron ; but Silas’s mention of a secret that had oppress- 
ed him for the last fifteen years caused 4 sudden change 
in Mr. Ormsby’s intentions; and for the first time 
abandoning the careless attitude of one who listens 
without greatly heeding what ho is apni, to, he 
fixed upon Silas’s pale face eyes of eager curiosity. And 
no wonder. 

Fifteen years ago! There lay the core of the mystery 
he had devoted the remainder of his life to penetrate, 
Was it possible that, while seeking the clew far and 
wide, it might be found he~e, within reach of his hand, 
80 to speak ? 

“Of what secret do you speak, Silas ?”” 

There was a tremor in Silas’s voice, as he replied : 

“The secret concerning the death of Bir Hugh Wil- 
loughby.”” , 

“Do you know anything of this terrible mystery ?” 

“Yes.” 

Tho word was uttered so quietly that Cyril Ormeby, 
even though he heard it, could scarcely believe his 
oars. 

“Then you know my father to be innocent?’ 

‘I know your father to be innocent,” 

“ And you can prove it? ’’ 

“Lcan prove it.” 

In his excitement, Cyril had risen and approached 
Silas; he now grasped his hands in both of his, and 
spoke in acoents of hopeful entreaty. 

“If you’can prove it, you will prove it. Iknow you 
too well to doubt that, Bilas. You say you loved your 
father; think, then, of the memory, the calumniated 
memory of mine. For my sake, speak what you 

ow.” 

For the firat time there was a dark, almost menacing 
look in Bilas Goodeve's eyes, ag be raised them to the 
other's face. 

“You area man, and sorrow is man’s birthright. 
Had your happiness alone been concerned, my lips on 
this matter would have remained silent till doomsday. 
What I dois fora woman's sako. It is a bitter cup I 
am sbout to drain, but I shall not hesitate, and it shall 
be drained even to the dregs.” 

He paused some moments, as collecting courage to 

in the story he had to tell. 

he effort was a powerful one, yet, though the lips 
quivered, and at times the eyoa grew dim, the voice 
nover faltered, so strong was thoresolye he had come 
to, so noble waa the feeling which dictated his going to 
the end with tho terrible task he had set himself, 

“We are alone here 2?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Ia there no possibility that we can be overheard?’ 

“There ia no such possibility.’’ 

Still Silas hesitated. 

** What I am about to say ia said of my own free will. 
It is for me to speak, or to be silent at my choice; but a 
life more precious to me then aught else on earth hangs 
in the balance, and I apoak.”’ ; 

“Speak, then,” cried Cyril. “Speak, I implore 
you!” 

“ Upon one condition,” 


, { Al 10 j}demon in 
you must forgive me—if I bring this interview to an} 


“Name it.” 

“Swear to me, upon your honor as a gentleman, that 
once having spoken, you will consent to the conditions 
era down before you make public what I have to 


Cyril hesitated. 

“You ask me to give a promise in the dark. Is that 
fair? How can I bind myself to anything, knowing 
nothing ?”’ 

“ Knowing everything, suppose I should determine to 
speak nothing ?” 

“I could call in the law.” 

‘Mention the law again, Mr, Ormsby, and I quit this 
house at once, leavin; you to grasp at shadows, and no 
wiser than I found you. The law! In what haveI in- 
fringed its code of rightand wrong? In nothing. The 
clew you seek I hold ; stretch forth your hand to grasp 
it without my leave, and it is broken forever.” 

Could this be Silas Goodeve? The yoice, usally as 
soft and musical as the voice of a woman, Was stern 
almost to harshness, aud the eyes flashed both menace 
and dofiance, 

Again the thought occurred to Cyril Ormsby that he 
had to do witha madman. ‘In any ccse, I will humor 
him,” he thought. Then speaking aloud, he said, “I 
will do nothing without yourconsent. As you are here 
voluntarily, must presume such information as you 
possess you intend me to use.” 


“Ido. The need is pressing, or I should not be here 
on such a night as this. Knowing her danger, I dare 
not let another night pass without making the only 
effort that can save her. Yet for hours I haye pa 
about your park ’—aud he made a gestur: with 
his hand. towards the 
my breast, and praying 
sufficient to cross. your threshold. 


tor strength. 
I know not 


how the struggle would have ended, but thatsuddenly, , 


as I was gazing up at this window, it was thrown open 
and I saw you look out into the night. It was as 
though you had called to me, and I obeyed the call.” 

There was a wild dash of rain ayainst the casement 
as he spoke, and the fierce howling of the wind, which 
had somewhat abated its violence, recommenced, blus- 
tering and roaring with redoubled energy, as having 
gathered an increase of strength from the interval of 
rest. 

“A fearful night to be abroad in,” said Cyril, with a 
pitying glance at the other's water-soaked garments. 

‘And yet yon were about to brave its violence,’ re- 
turned Silas, with the sume sad smile we have before 
described. 

In obedience to an invitation of Cyril's, he had again 
filled his glass with wine, but this time only wettin 
his lips, he replaced it on the table, saying, “‘ You w. 
remember it is tor her sake I am here.’ 

Cyril inclined his head in token of assent. 


Again there was a pause of marked irresolution om 
Silas's part, which he broke by saying abruptly, “ You 
were absent from England when your father died?" 

“T was at school in Paris.” 

“We must have been near abont the same age at 
the time, yet how wide the difference that fate has 
made between us! Misfortune attended me almost at 
my very cradle, I had scarcely opened my eyes upon 
the world when I got the hurt which cansed me to be 
thus misshapen ;" and by a slight backward movement 
of the hand he indicated his deformed shoulder. 

“T slipped from my father’s arma, and fell; ho was 
apie by my mother’s coffin at the time, his licart 
filled with despairing grief, his eyes blinded by tears. 
His agony, #0 my aunt, Mrs. Mathewes, told me, wag 
awful to witness, for he thought he had killed me, and 
I was the one charge entrusted to him by my poor 
mother, as she passad from this earth. I was only 
stunned, however, and soon recovered. It was only 
afterwards they found out that I must have injured 
myself by striking against one of the tressels upon 
which my mother’s coffin rested, for my shoulder grew 
out as you see. r : 


“Nothing went well with my father after my mother’s 


| death. He was a man of a fierce, almost of an unvovern- 


able temper; though, while she lived, her gentleness 
and his excessive love kept it in check. When she was 
gone, all restraint was one also. He speculated, and & 
man rigidly honest himself, and utterly tree from guile, 
becime, as you may imagine, the easy dupe of others. 
He took to drinking; not that he was a drunkard, far 
from that, but with such a temper as his, always 
brooding over his wrongs, and flashing ap at the sus- 
picion of an insult, every drop of alcohol that yaseed 
hia lips wag adding fuel to an ever burning, if hidden, 
fire. 

“It was abont this time he became involved im a dis 
pute with Sir Hugh Willoughby. It was one of those 
disputes which a friendly arbitration and a littl for 
bearance on either side would have speedily settled. 
The arbitrator called in was Daniel Becratton, who, as it 
now appears, only fanned the flame for purposes of his 
own; and as to forbearance on either side, Sir Hugh 
Willoughby was too proud to make concession to one 
whom he looked upon simply as a serf, whom,in the 
good old days, so much regretted by men of Lis class, 
he would have strung up tu the nearest tree for daring 
to dispute his will. My father's pride, however, waa 
quite equal to his, and words ran high between thom, 
while if either showed a disposition to concede anght 
tothe other, that rascal Scratton was ever thera to 
whisper in the ear, and carefully blow the dry sparks 
again into a blaze. Acting on Scratton’s adyice, my 
father rushed into law; I need not tell you, Mr. Ormsby, 
with what result. When a poor man goes to law with 
arich one, in nine cases out of ten he suffers the fate 
of tho earthen pot in the sable, and is smashed to pioces 
against his more metallic adversary. It was my father's 
fate at any rate. 

“To meet the expenses of the law-suits, for the ong 
had engendered soveral, my futher raised money upem 
his land—upon everything, in fact. It was but putting 


window—" fighting the 


ed 


eS a a ea eae aes 


‘ff the evil day. The crash came at last, and he was 
“But what has all this to do with my father, and the 


‘ruel eoerge brought against him ?” asked Cyril, who 
aad been listening with much inward impatience to 
the commonplace misfortunds of the elder Goodeve— 
misfortunes which, even by hia sou’s statement, were 
im great part brought about by himself. 

“Have patience, Mr. Ornisby. 


Most of the great | 


events of life are lud up to by degrees. For what we | 


eall accidents, there are uuseen causes, which have 
been slowly preparing the unlooked tor result. The 
little trail of powder that, like a dark thread, 
ia lying unregarded at our feet, drop but 
a apark upon it at the appointed time, and it shall 
aeatter a whole housshold, nay, a dozen households, 
toto utter ruin, 86 itis with the dark passions that 
thread the hearts of men: the train is always laid 
eharged with the deadly elements of destruction, and 
who shall say when the spark will fall? What you 
haye heard, Mr. Ormsby, is but a necessary preface to 
the story I have to tell—the story which mu-t be told ; 
though would to heaven |’? —and heraised his clasped 
hands with a gesture of despair—‘ it could be uttered 
by other lips than mine !”" 

There was another pause, but not of long duration. 
‘The spasm of agony, so to speak, passod away, and Silas 
Goodeve, with a aupreme effort, that was in itself a 
heroism, regained calmness sufficient to tell the story 
which will found in the next chapter; a narrative 
often interrupted in its course by questions and obser- 
vations from the appalled aid astonished listener ; but 
we shall give it with but few such interruptions, re- 
lating the facts as they were told by Silas in nearly un- 
broken narrative, in order not to try too far the patience 
of eur readers. : 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE SECRET TOLD. 


“Myfather loved me, andI returned his love with 
all the feryor of a young, lonely, and affectionate heart,” 
Silas recommenced, after the pause mentioned in the 
last chapter. “I was too young to thoroughly compre- 
hend his sorrows, but that he had sorrows I knew; and 
heaven knows how often I prayed that I might be able, 
some day, to take my share of his burdens, 

“ That prayer was soon to be granted; too soon, as 
you will see. F 

“ My father’s troubles, and frequent absences from 
home, left me pretty much to myself, I lived the life 
of a wild thing, wandering hither and thither as my 
fancy changed, choosing always the most lonely spots,, 
and leading a life as free as that of any forest animal, 
Happily for me, J could read and Icould write, My 
father had a bookcase, which he had well stocked in 
happier times and its contents were eagerly deyoured 
by me. A book was the only associate of my wander- 

; and often I would spend the night in some ro- 
mantic dell, canopied by leaves, and compavioned by 
delicious dreams. A solitary life fora boy, but it was 
tha happiest I have known. 

“ Meanwhile, the ruin which had been threatening 
my father so long, closed in upon him, leaving no loop- 
hole for escape.” 

*‘Thave read somewhere of an imprisoned man who 
8aw his dungeon, by some hidden, devilish contrivance, 
narrowing day by day. Struggle as he might, the four 
walls crept nearer and nearer to each other; no power 
that he could use—and he strove with all the strength 
of deaperation—could keep them back. 

“ My father was in that mau’s position. He fought 
ayainst his powerful foes; but in vain. A hidden 
mechanism was here also at work ; aud he grew mad 
with striving—co.selossly striving, anid always in vain. 

“Sir Hugh Willoughby, at all times a severe man, 
was doubly hard upon my fathor now that the world 
had gone against him ; and he held this turbulent Sam- 
son, shorn of his locks,s0 thorougly in his power, 
With such men as Sir Hugh, an independent man, if a 

man, belonye at once to what is termed by them 
the ‘dangerous classes.’ His pride is an insult to 
theirs; his assertion of freedom, in thought and action, 
a thing that must be‘ putdown,’ as revolutionary, and 
‘setting a bad example.’ 

“Tread the account of the inquest upon Sir Hugh 
Willoughby—read it when my father was no longer in 
Enyland; and from that I learned the moaning of a 
mark I saw upon my father’s face the day before Sir 
Hugh mat his death in the woods.”” 

“You do not. mean ’——cried Cyril, aghast ; then 
stones for Silas fixed his teath hard, and drew a lon 

painful breath, 4s one resolved to keep down al 
show of passion, \ 

“I mean that Sir Hugh Willoughby looked upon all 
those beneati him as dogs, and treated them accord- 
ingly. The night after Isaw that shameful mark upen 
my father’s tace,I was wandering in the woods, as 
usual, It was near midniyht, but the moonbeams wera 
everywhere saddening all things with tho silent sorrow 
of their light. I had no idea of returning home, but 
‘yas aking my way down towards the Deep Hollow, 
tayorite resting-place of mine, when I waa startled by the 
sharp report of agun. Startled, but not greatly alarmed 
—tor Sir Hugh's harsh administration of the iniquit- 
ous game-laws Lu made many poachers, and I judged 
that one waa abroad to-night. 

“J was far too well known to fear danger to myself; 
and Meanngs the sound came from where I was 
pound to, I kept on my way calmly enough. Though 
without fear, | deemed it wise to take the pre- 
eaution of reconnoitering the ground before showing 
myself. Soe, creeping through the thicket which par- 
tially surrounded the Deep Hollow, I peeped cau- 
tionsty down to sce what was going on among the 


“ Great heaven! why did I live te see it? How could 
Slive after having seen it? 


j 


| 


{ 


FOR A WOMAN'S SAKE. 


“There, stretched upon his back, motionless, his 
arms thrown wide, the moonlight streaming upon his 
upturned face, lay Bir Hugh Willouguby ; while, with 
oo pistol still in his hand; beside him knelt—my 
‘ther |" 

And, with’a-burst of emotion, Silas covered his face 
with bis hands, 

Vale ss death himself, and with every nerve 
quivering with excitemsént, Cyril Ormeby sturted to his 
teet. 

“Your father !—your father!’ he repeated, looking 
wildly down at the crouching figure of Silas, as one 
who, hearing, refuses to believe the evidence of his 
ears. ‘Then Kichard Goodeye was the murderer of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby *’ 

In & voice broken by sobs, Silas made reply: 

“It was by my father’s hand the Baronet met his 
death.” 

“ And you tell me thia?—you ?”’ 

“T am here to do justice to the living. Richard 
Goodeve has long since been’ numbered with the 
dead.” 

* Dead 1” 

There was something of the father’s spirit in the son, 
and his eyes flashed through his tears as they met those 
of Cyril Ormsby bent upon him wonderingly. 

“Were I not assnred of that, what tortures think you 
could have drawn the secret from me? Asa boy I kept 
it locked in my breast; as a man I speak it now, because 
from man’s judgment or justice, if you will call it so, 
Richard Goodeve has nauglit to fear.” 

“Did you spexk to your father, when—when you saw 
him on that fatal night?” 

“Fear, horror, [know not what, riveted me to the 
spot. It would have been a relief to me to have 
screamed—to have wept—to have uttered some ery—to 
have been able to make some movement ; but I lay as 
one paralyzed—as one dead—almost as dead as that 
terrible still figure by which my Jather wes kneel- 
ing. I saw my father thrust the pietol back into his 
bosom, and lift up the head of Sir Hugh. He 
lifted it up very gently, and placed it upon his 


breast. I heard him call the Baronet by name, 
at first in a iow voice, and then frantically, in 
tones of wild entreaty, imploring him to open 


his eyes, to utter but one word; but the lips were 
locked in that awful silence that in this world would 
never again, by them, be broken. Suddenly he re- 
placed the dead man’s head down among the crushed | 
and broken fern, aud started to his feet. There was a! 
crashing as of one forcing a passage through a neigh- | 
boring thicket, anda man emerged, not into the light, | 
but where the shadow lay thickest. 4 

“T heard him utter a cry of surprise and alarm and 
saw my father advance towards him, the pistol once | 
more eae in hia hand. Iremember no more, but} 
that the spell which had bound me to the place was | 
broken by the cry of the third man. I leaped tomy 
feot, and without looking behind me, turned and fled. 

“I took no thought as to the path, or in what direc- | 
tion my headlong flight was directed; but as I wus! 
about to dart across an open space among the'trees, a 
murmur of voices cansed me to pause, and turn aside, | 
but not before I had recognized through the branches ! 
the cloaked figure of Lady Willoughby:: Her con:pan-' 
jon was your father.” | 

“My father |’’ 

‘Your father, Mr. Percival Ormsby. I hurried det | 
caring for nothing, thinking of nothing, but the dreal- | 
ful horror I had left behind me in the deeper recesses | 
of the wood; but as I turned, I heard Lady Willoughby | 
say, ‘ Time presses | . another day, and the help may. 
come too laie.’ And then she mentioned something | 
about the risk she ran in meeting him without Sir | 
Hugh's knowledge, but that the necessity for her doing | 
50 was great. { 

“ How I arrived home is a mystery to me now; but I! 
did get home somehow; and, creeping to my bed, lay 
trembling, awaiting my father’s return in an agony of 
doubt and fear,” 

Silas paused, as if overwhelmed at the memories he | 
had. conjured up; and then, te hide his emotion, rose | 
hurriedly from his chair. 

Cyril Ormsby never moyed, but sat like a figure of 
stone, watching the other, as for some moments he 
silently paced the room. 

“Morning had dawned when a heavy footfall an- 
nounced my father’s return. 

“IT made no movement from my room to welcome 
him, nor did he, as was his custom, seck me; but for 
nearly an hour, I heard him walking up and down the 
room beneath mine, which was his sleeping-chamber. 
That he was talking to himself I knew, for I could 
catch the sound of words without being able to distin- 
guish their meaning. 1 

“Would he never stop that monotonouswalk? Neyer! | 
—never !|—never ! 

“T must have fallen asleep from sheer fatigue, and 
slept for some time, when his strong voice sounded at 
the foot of the stairs that led tomy room, summoning 
me to descend immediately. 

“For the first time in my life, I obeyed the sum- 
mons, not only with reluctance, but with fear. | 


“T found Lim seated before an old bureau, piled up 
with papers—law-papers—for Hiern connected 
with the lands had been neglected but those; and I 
well remember how he, the once hale and active farmer, 
never so happy as when he was busy among his men 
in the fields, would sit crouched over the desk half 
through the night. striving to sift a meaning and a hope 
out of the mass of writing, most 6f which was in the 
crabbed hand affected by those parasites who swarm 
upon an otherwise healthy tree, and derive their nour 
ishment from the law. 

“My father was very pale, and Ieaw by his face and 
dreas that he had not slept. Very pale, but otherwise 
there was no outward show of the awful torture that T 
know he was suffering within. é 

“ He rose as I entered, and advanced towards me. 


35. 


“«Why, Silas, lad, you were not used to be go heary 
asieeper. I've news for you—great news, tod. What: 
think you of quitting this farm in a 1ew days trum tis, 
and seeking a better laud, at- least for the pour man, 
across tue salt water 7"’ ‘ 

“Imadeno answer to this question, and my iather | 
went on. 

“*it is not we who are quitting our lome: its Gur 
home that is quitting us. ‘here's a rascaily Londup 
money-lender taat takes possessin—thatis, he slreut- 
ens to take possession—tuis very day, and #o le.ve us 
without as roof to cover us. But amen is Dut co mfinud 
to one spot, or the world would never have teen made 
80 Wide. What say you, Silus ; are you prépareu tu ac- 
company me 7” 

“He said this lightly, but I, who knew hie so well, 
saw at once that the lightness was affected, and tuat be 
eyed me curiously and anxiously while speaking, 

“*You will go, my brave Silas 7’ 

“ae No ) 

“Nor 

“*T will remain here,’ Ireplied. Ican work—I will 
work—but do not ask me to go with yu!’ 

“*Silasl ig it possible that you, too, will desert me 
in my misfortunes 7’ 

“He came towards me, and had slmost tuxched me- 
with his hand, but l sprang back witu un exclunation 
of horror. 

“Father! father | deu't touch me I’ 

“«*Not touch you | what du you mean? he asked. 

“<«T was o Ut the woods last night ?' 

“« And saw me?’ 

“*ITsaw you and him, down in the Deep Hollow t’ 

“Oh, heaven! I shail never forget the tace he turned! 
upon we us I uttered those worck. There was nu anger 
in Lis look—simply an unutterable despair. 

“He sunk into a chair, and jcr many minutes ne 
words were uttered ; and who, it last, his lips opened, 
it was to utter these words: ‘ Silas, my life is in your- 
hands. You must not judge me to harshly, my son, ” 
have been sorely, sorely teuipted.’ 

“No cther words passed Letween us that morning. 
In the evening cf that day, by my father s own wish, L 
quitted the turm,to find a Lome wih my aunt, Mrs. 
Muthewes. Isaw my father once again Letcre he quit- 
ted England. We parted with many heart-telt end bit 
ter tears. But of what avuil wee repret? Bcth of us 
would lave died—oh ! 80 gladly have died—cculd we, 
by death, have undene the thing thet wes dene. 1t wae 
not tobe. We parted, and in this world 1 was tzted te 
see him no mere.” 

“And you heard the accusations heaped upon others, 
and never spoke of this?’ said Cyril. 

“Pul yoursel! in uy place, Mr. Ormsby, and would 
you have dove so?” Tie Worse that wen's calumny cam 
do stops at the grave. Your lather was dead— would 
you had me murder mine 7’ 

Moved by a generous and manly impulse, Ormsby 


| stretched out lis land, and Biles grasped it in buth of 


his. 

“It is for her rake I have rpoken now ; for my rak 
deal cheritally with the memory of one who his pa 
away, and pity, if you cannot forgive.’’ 

Then, regaining the same strange calmners wiich he 
had kept so litle wnbroken througheut ti-is trying’ 
srene, dilas Crew irom @ pocket afulded und closely- 

eh paper. : 

All thut 1 have said you will find here, carefully 
written down, aud :ignued by niyeelf. You will cum- 
municate all—ycs, all—to Miss t ancourt, and, aycording 
as her judgment shall Girect, to Miss Willunghty. Yhe 
one stipuiaiion | wake is tuis—that one week shall be 
permitted to elupse befcre that confession is mace: pub- 
lic. Before that time lias elapsed, 1 will Lave urrenged 
to quit this place—forever.” 

No verbal promise wis given; but when Cyril again 
pressed Bilas’s lund, the latter felt that it wes with the. 
cordial grasp of a friend. “_— 

The other paper whioh Silas produced Was tlin¢ con- 
cerning his iather's shipwreck and death. ‘Ihen the 
two men, so different in position, yet go strangely” 
linked together by circumstances, drew their chairs 


| closer together, and, in low, confidential tones, talked 


through a greater part of the waning night. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
TOO LaTE! 


THE story was told, but only one portion of 
tery was unrayvelled, y. Sear, 

It Percival Ormeby was guiltlesa of the cripre laid to! 
his charge, as he niost assuredly was, and as the p 
Cyril now held in his hand would most thorou ? 
prove, the fact of lis being in the wood with Lady 
loughby was yet to be explained away. . 

That Cyril half suspected the reason which had 
brought them together on that night, the reuder is al- 
ready aware; but suspicion is not proof, and it was but 
® slender clew he held in his hand, Yet, after the 
astounding revelation he had just heard, he was justi- 
fied in cherishing the brightest hopes that the dark 
clouds which had settled so heavily down upcn the 
names of Willoughby and Ormsby were rapidly passing” 
away. 

It was ngreed that Cyril should ride over to Oak- 
woods in the course of the day; and, seeiny Miss Fan- 
court, communicate to her, undér the same restrictions 
imposed upon him by Silas, the contents ef the paper 
he now held. 

It was also acreed that Doctor Cameron showld be 
taken into the secret—a task which Silas, noble in his, 
self-sacrifice, undertook to perform himself 

The storm had passed away, and the first streaks of a 
sickly dawn were visible in the sky, as Bilas, accom 
jed by Mr. Ormsby, descended into the courty: 
Martha had long ago retired to bed, and they f 
Stephen fast asleep among the etraw ef the ataile, and 


oe SS 


POR A WOMAN'S SAKE, 


mear the horse, which, by his master's command, had 
been so hastily saddled the previous night. 

It took him some time to rouse him irom his sleep, 
anda much longer time to shake into him some glim- 
mering of sense. This being done at last, Cyril bade 
him lead the horse out of the stable. 

“ You bean’t going to ride him mow, surely ?’’ said 
the man. 

“No; but Mr. Goodeve is.” Then turning to the 
latter, he said, as Stephen sulkily led the horse out of 
the stable, “ Linsist that you ride home at once, and 
take some of that rest you so greatly need. I will meet 
you to-morrow at the hour appointed, at Doctor 
Cameron's; but now, and always, count me as your 
friend. I shall never ban | ges the sacrifice you have 
qaade; nor, be assured, will she.” 

He wrung Silas’s hand hard as he spoke, and there 
were tears in both these strong men’s eyes as they 
parted. 

“Anoble heart!" thought Cyril, as’ he looked after 
Silas as he galloped away and disappeared in a bend 
of the park road. ‘‘A man, who, under happier cir- 
cumstances; would be capable of great things.” 

“He is worthy of her,”’ reflected. Silas, as he rode 
awiftly homewards. “If any man is worthy of her, he 
is.’ Then his thoughts reverted to other things; to 
the strange intrusion into the Deep Hollow, and to the 
motiveless destruction of the fence ; also, he thought, 
with a growing bitterness, over thé cruel caprice of 
fortune whieh had taken such a man as Daniel Scratton 
by the hand, and placed him at the top of the ladder, 
while so many better and more deserving men were 
toiling hopelessly below. 

It was still gray dawn when he reached his own 
home; and satisfying himself by a glance that the in- 
mates were all asleep, or at least that no one was 
atirring, he dismounted, and after leading the horse 
round to a stable in the rear of the premises, and 
seeingto its comfort, he retraced his steps to the front, 
feeling in his pocket for the key that opened the 
door of the outbuilding which constituted his study, 
workshop, and sleeping-room combined. He was so 
Jost in thought that he had not heard a quick but 
stealthy footstep behind him. 

He was stooping down to insert the key into the 
lock, when a hand was laid heavily upon his shoulder. 

“ Hush |—don’t speak! I have awaited your return 
Since nightfall. It is I, Silas, my son!” \ 

Swift as light, Silas turned upon the speaker, a man 
in rough, coarse garments, with a felt hat slouched 
down upon his forehead, and a thick beard covering the 
lower part of his face. 

The voice would have been enough to haye proved 
fhe identity without the horrified glances which 
Silas cast upon the stranger’s bronzed and haggard 


e. 

He uttered no cry, but reeled back against the door 
he was avout to open, as one whg has received a stab or 
4 pistol bullet. 

“Can the grave give up its dead ?”’ 

It seemed go; for inthe man standing bodily before 
him, with one hand grasping his shoulder, while the 
fore-finger of the other was raised in earnest warning, 
Silas Goodeve recognized his raTHER! 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


ALIVE | 

AurvE! 

Richard Goodeve alive! 

No wonder that Silas doubted the evidence of his 
own senses, and stood shuddering and terrified; his 
eyes fixed, his tongue paralyzed, and all power of 
movement suspended; feeling as one who looks upon 
a being of another world, a specter newly risen from 
the grave. 

“Silas! Surely time and siffering have not so 
ohanyed me that my own son does not recognize 
me?” 

_It was the voice of 4 living man that spoke, and it 
‘was the voice of Richard Goodeve. 

“T suppose you will not refuse me a few days’ shelter 
beneath your root?” 

“ Shelter !--yes,” gasped Silas, speaking as one in a 
dream. ‘But not here; no, no, not here; that would 
be impossible.” 

“Why so? I have wandered far and wide, and re- 
turn at last to the place where I was born, and who 
shall say me nay if you say yes? My sojourn in thia 
place will be of the shortest, but home is home; and 
old scenes draw us back to them with the strength of a 
magnet. I havo escaped many dangers, and seon much 
% @ world; but, before facing the battle of life again, 

wished to touch your hand, and look, possibly for the 
last time, on your face, my son—my son!"’ and he ex- 
menaced his hands wistfully towards the half-fainting 


-“ You have seen no one as yet—no one belonging to 
these parts?" whispered Silas, passing his hand. over 
his forehoad, which was damp with agony. 

“Nota soul whom I remember to have seen before. 

des, if you, Silas, failed to recognize me, I may 
y defy ree tion elsewhere,” 

“By this time, Silas had opened the door of his labora- 
tory or workshop, and both father and son entered the 
apartment. 

“Yon've asnug place here,” said Richard Goodeve, 
throwing a quick glance around. ‘Are these stuffed 
» Sir of your own preparing ?’” 

“6 Yes,"’ 

_“ And these herbs and plants of your own gathering ?’” 

“Yes. By such means I have supported myself and 


others for many years.” 

, “J’m glad to hear it... You had always a taste for such 
things. An‘ now I must ask you to give mesomething 
to eat and drink, for I have not broken my 
noon yesterday.’ 

Be flung himself into a chair oa he spoke, and it 


t since 


needed no very close observation to perceive how wut 
tecly exhauated he was. 

Silas hastened to open a small corner cupboard, 
from which he took a spirit decanter, about halt-full of 
brandy, which, together with a pitcher of water anda 
tumbler, he placed on the table. . 

“I will come back with some food directly. When 
my return home is uncertain, before the fanuly retire 
to rest, some sort of refreshment is generally laid out 
for me.”’ 

He quitted the room by the inner door which com- 
municated with the house, aud soon returned, bringing 
with him a small tray, upon which were the remains of 
a home-cured ham, cheese, butter and a loaf, which he 
also placed, before his father, who, seizing the knife and 
fork, commenced eating with » ravenous eagerness 
sufficiently indicative of a long fast. 

During the short time of hie son’s absence from the 
room, Richard Goodeve's first care wus to see to the 
fastenings of the other door; but it was already locked, 
and the key had been withdrawn by Silas on their first 
entrance. 

Returning to the table, Richard filled the tumbler 
half full of raw spirit, and tossed it down his throat as 
though he were drinking water. 

‘Hat’ he said, drawing a long breath of satisfaction. 
“It puts fresh life in aman; but for that I should have 
been dead long ago |” 

He replaced the empty tumpler upon the table, and 
again glanced rouud the room. 

“To think of my Silas having done all thie. But 
he was always a clever lad—a very clever lad. A bit of 
a doctor, too,’ he went on, as he exemined a row of 
phials that, carefully stoppered and filled with various 
colored liquids, were ranged upon the chimney-piece. 

Seme bore written labels of their contents, which 
were principally the subtle juices of various plants, 
many of them of @ poisonous character. He read them 
over carelessly; then, returning to the table, resumed 
his seat, haying again recourse to the spirit decanter. 

Poor Silas! what his thoughts were as he stood in 
the darkened kitchen, hurriedly placing the food he! 
found upon a tray, may be imagined, but cannot pos- 
sibly be described, 

It.is said that drowning meu, in the moment of their 
extremest peril, summon up, in one swift panorama of 
light and shade, all the events of their past lives. In| 
his mental agony, so it was-with Silas at this sudden | 
apparition of his father, so long believed to be dead. 
Tho whole of the vague past took form again—a form | 
so huge and terrible, that Silas cowed betore it as be- 
fore a doom where resistance was impossible. 

Then came the awful knowledge that the secret— 
upon the safe keeping of which his father’s life de- 
pended—the secret which, embittering his whole exist- 
ence, he had yet held so hermetically sealed in his 
breast, was a secret no longer ; that Richard Goodeye | 
had been proclaimed as a murderer, and so proclaimed } 
by his own son! 

How could Silas unsay the words that were spoken? 
And what end would denial serve in face of the evidence 
now in the keeping of Cyril Ormsby—that confession 
written and signed by Silas himself? 


CHAPTER BL. 
A REVELATION. 


His hunger appeased, Richard Goodeve, leaning back 
in his chair, gazed steadfastly on his son, who stood 
leaning by the chimney, his arms folded, his eyes bent 
sadly on the floor. 

* How long will it be before the household here is 
awake ?”” 

“An hour at least,” was the answer given in alow 
voice, and the eyes still bent on the ground. 

“We haye plenty of time for a talk, then, thongh my 
story is soon told. My letters till within the last twelve- 
months, have kept you well informed as to my nieve- 
ments. My last announced how, haying conquered a 
fortune, when least expected, I had chartered a vessel, 
the Petrel, to carry me and my worldly goods to New 
York. It was lost as, of course, you heard.” 

“The newspapers, both American and English, an- 
nounced {ts tota) loss, with all hands," suid ‘as, still 
without looking up. 

“Including Mr. Owens, the owner ofthe ship,” ad- 
ded his father, with alaugh. “I turned overa file of 
papers a few days ago, and read an account of the ship- 
wreck. We struck upon the reéfs, and every living 


soul was swallowed up but one—myself. The man who 
most deserved drowning—the Jonah of the ship—I was 
saved.’” 

“And for twelve mohths you have left me in igno- 
rance of this!’' moaned Silas. 

“A nogligence soon explained. Just before the ship 
got armong the breakers, a great wave washed me off the 
deck. Luckily, I had sufficient presence of mind to 
grasp a hen-coop; and so, the hen-coop and I went over 
the side together, We floated clear of the reef, some- 
how;,and, though half-stunned by the water, and much 
bruised, I had still strength enough to craw! on the top 
of the hen-coop, and, with my neckerchief and braces, 
fasten my left arm and one of my legs securely to the 
wood-work, How long I floated, andin what manner I 
was bruised and beaten by the waves that awful night, 
it is impossible for me to say. I must have lost con- 
sciousness hours before I was picked up, for I was miles 
away from thé treacherous reef when Lagain opened my 
eyes to find myself upon the deck of an American whaler, 

ound for the Antarctic Ocean. The captain was short 
of mon, three being down with scurvy ; he had no in- 
tention of putting in at any port, and wax not likery to 
disturb his plans on my account, He made me an offer 
to take the place of one of the sick men, with double 
pay and double rations, for I had told him of my loss, 
and of my former position, There was no neol to take 
much time for reflection. I knew that I'd lost every- 
thing, and that to be well treated, it was my duty to 


make myself uscful. I accepted the captain’s offer with 
tude, and for months and months we turned our 
upon the solid earth, and cruised in the vast 
hunting-grounds of the Antartic Seas. We got back at 
last, however; but being knocked about sadly, put inte 
Charleston for repairs, it being aa much as we could do 
to keep the battered old tub ve water, and save ite 
valuable cargo. We hadn't been three daysin port, but 
that I had the Jonah’s luck again, being laid npon my 
back with yellow fever. 

‘My captain behaved like the honest man he was. He 
saw mine comfortably housed in the hospital; and, 
knowing that I was an Englishman, lodged all the 
money I had earned, and a little nest-egg of dollars be- 
side, in the hands ot the British consul, for my sole usa 
and benefit. It was along time before I came round 
again. When I did, Lrose up from my sick bed with 
strauge craying for home—to see once more the scenea 
in which my boyhoodand manhood had been passed. 
I prayed that my life might be spared yet a little lon- 
ger, that I might hear your voice again, Silas; and look, 
even though but for a brief minute, upon your face, 
my son.” 

Silas's eyes were still bent on fhe floor, but the tears 
fell irom them thick and fast. 

His father after a short pause continued to speak, 
though in a sadder, lower yoice than before. 

“I was not penniless when I arrived in Londcn. I 
am hot penniless now. But, though I had traveled 
oyer the ocean to satisfy an dirrosistanté craving, an un- 
conquerable desire to revisit this place, no socner did I 
find myself on English soil, than I hesitate! for days 
before I decided upon taking the journey; an, when T 
did set ont, Iloitered upon the roads; for, us betore 
said, I traveled on foot, and at each direction-post de- 
bated whether to turn back or go forward.” 

Without looking at his son Richard Goodeve again 
half-tilled the tumbler with brandy, but this time add- 
ing the same quantity of water. 

“ Tcame across Denton Heath, being directed to this 
cottage by ashepherd’s boy I met over by the other 
side; but another lad, herding sheep down by St. 
Bridget’s Hill, told me that you had left early in the 
morning, and that when you went into Gatford, it was 
nigh sure you wouldn't return till evening, ifthen. So, 
desiring to see no One—no Cue but you, I have passed 
the day, a8 I haye passed many and many a day, long 

yeurs before, out on the heath.” 

“ Father,”—for the first time Silas advanced to the ta- 
ble, and taking the one other chair, seated himself op- 
posite to Richard Goodeye—" father, you did not re- 
main on Denton Heath; you visited the Silvery Wood, 
and spent a portion of your day in the Deep Hollow.” 

Richard Goodevye started to his feet. 


“How do you know that? I have been watched! I* 


tes have been watched, or how could you have known 
that ?” 

-4 5 was there also,” replied Silas, sadly. 

“You.” 

“But after you had left the place, I traced your foot- 
steps, not knowing them to be yours, to where they 
were lost im the wood; and myself mended the broken 
fence, through which you had entered.” 

“What brought you to that place?’ demanded 
Goodeve, after a pause. 

“ Prayer!” was the quiet answer. “ For years I have 
prayed there, for us both.” 

“To what end?” asked Goodeve, harshly. “There 
are some things in this world that are best forgotten.’”* 

“There are some things that can never be forgot: 
ten,”’ replied Bilas, sadly; “or, why after fifteen years’ 
absence, shuuld your first visit have been paid to that 
tatal place 7” 

“T came tosee you; you were away, and—and—well, 
I suppose it was curiosity that took me there. Wak- 
ing and sleeping, I have had that place before my eyes 
for fiiteen years; whether in my hammock, or walkin 
my weary watch in the far-off Southern Seas, my mary 
was always there; and in the lapping of the wave 
against the ship's sides, or the monotonous rustling of 
the morning breeze among her rigging, I heard the rip- 
pling of the little water-course among the ferns in the 
Deep Hollow, and the soughing of the branches that 
roofed itin. Yes,” continued Richard Goodeve, more 
as communing with himeel!, than speaking to his son, 
—‘ there was ho shutting it out; sooner or later, it 
was fated that I should look upon the place again, and, 
kneeling on the spot where she knelt that night, shed 
bitter, bitter tears of agony and remorse.” And, for 
the first time, the conscience-tortured man, giving free 
vent to his emotion, covered his face with his hands, and 
rocked himself backwards and forwards; his paroxysm 
of grief now the more seve.- from the efforts he had 
‘previously made to suppress it, 

‘There is at all times a something awful in the sudden 
outburst of un ungovernable grief on the part of a 
strong man ; but Richard Goodeve was no longer the 
same man who, at the commencement of this story, we 
saw as stubborn of will as he was powerful of frame. 
On the contrary, there was a ghost-like look about 
him ; his features were thin and pinched; + while his 
eyes, once so full of fire—a fire too often fed by fierce 
out-bursts of anger—had a wandering, vague expres- 
sion; a hopeless, haggard look, as though the mind, 
tormented within itself, took but little heed of things 
around. : { 

But the paroxysm of grief soon passed away, and 
Richard again addressed his silent, sorrowful son. 

“Does she live? ‘Tell, me, Bilas, that she lives, and 
and that she is happy in the love and companionship 
of her child?” 

“She died years ago, happily unconscious of both the 
present and the past." 

Richard Goodeve groaned. 

«And her daughter—does she live?" 

Silas made no answer in’ words, but bowed his head 
in elo at spgent. te 

“Happy appy I hope.” 

“She is ill—dying it is feared ; dying of love.” 


- —— 
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“Poor child! Heaven be thanked, no act of miné has 
Drought about this sorrow t’”” 

There was intense pity in Silas’s eyes, as he looked 
upon his father’s iace, and read the hope hig next 
words were to kill. 

“Tho daugater of Lady Willoughby loves the son of 
Mr, Pervival Ormsby |’ 

With acry, Richard Goodeve pushed back his chair 
from the table, and his two hands resting on his knees, 
gazed at his son, as one who hears, but, while he hears, 
doubts the evidenceof his own senses. 

Wuen he spoke, which was not for some minutes, it 
was almost in a whisper. 

“It is not possible she could have known of the—sad 
story ?”’ 

“She was brought up abroad, by a maiden aunt, in 
almost total ignorance of everything connected with 
the past history of her family ; but the chapter of ac- 
cidents brought about events little dreamed of by those 
who had her guardianship. She met Mr. Ormsby, and 
her heart was irrevocably his before she learned the 
dreadful barrier which the world had erected between 
them.” 

“‘ How did she learn it ?”" é r 

“From the tongue of an irritated fool; an idiot, 
with scarcely sufficient brains to make him answerable 
for the misery he had causad. The wnole truth, as far 
as he knew it, was told her by the son of Daniel Scrat- 
ton.” 

“Scratton! He is still living, then, and prosperous 
of course! Some men—and Scratton is one of then— 
are sure to thrive. Tnough I, of all others, have no 
right to speak ill of him, for he stood my friend often 
and often; when others, who promised more, forsook 
mein my time of nee.” 

“Ho your friend!” exclaimed Silas, indignantly. 
‘Daniel Scratton was never a friend to any one but 
himself. Youlistened to that man's advice, and were 
ruined ; and it is out of such ruins that these usurers 
build up their wealth. He has an estate now, and a 
large one—Scratton Park he calls it; and through his 
agent, one Verulam Gritt, a disgraced attorney from 
London, he trades on the necessities, and grinds the 
taces, of the poor.’” 

“Who—who did you say?” asked Goodevo, again 
starting from his chair. ‘Verulam Gritt, the agent 
for Daniel Scratton! Since wien?” 

“The man has been sattled some six or seven years, 
at most, down here,” replisd Silas; “but report says 
that, very many years before that, Scratton, not satis- 
fied with nis gains in Gatford, had picked up this fellow 
—taking him out of a debtors’ prison, I believe—and 
placing him in an office as an advertising money-lend- 
er, to use him asa shield, behind which he himsolf lent 
money at rates of almost fabulous interest.’* 

“ Great heayen! Wao told you this?” 

“The man himself hinted a portion of it to those 
who repeated it to me; for itapp2ars that even a worm 
writhes at times under the heel of the master, and 
mutters of what he could do if he chose. I have an 
old newspaper, with other rubbish, in that press, which 
contains what Gritt declares was one of his patron’s ad- 
vertisoments by which he used to draw the unwary into 
his net. Poor Brandy Copley gave it me, for Brandy 
Copley was one of the victiins of X. Y. Z., you may be 
sure. But what is the matter? You sre ill. Father 
—fatner! He has fainted !’’ 

And so it was. 

As his son spoke, a vail was suddenly lifted which 
had hitherto concealed much of the past. The scales 
fell from Richard Goodeve's eyes, and the ight rushed 
into his brain so vividly that his very reason staggered 
beneath the sudden shock. Everything about him 
seeme'] to recland swim. He feltas he had felt when 
overwhelmed by the angry waves at sea; and stretching 
out his arms, in a vain endeavor to grasp at something 
tor support, he came heavily to the ground. 
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CHAPTER Li. 
YATHER AND 6ON, 


Wren Richard Coodeve came to himeelf, his son was 
bending over him, stanching the blood that flowed from 
a wound in his forehead, he having, in falling, struck 
his temple against one of the many cases of specimens 
that were ranged about the room. 

The wound was slight, and its result rather beneficial 
than otherwise; forthe flow of blood, together with 
some drops which Silas poured from a phial into hig 
father's mouth, recovered him almost instuntly, 

His first words, upon return to consciousness, were 
these: 

He atill lives, you say! This man! this man{—my 
Jriend, Daniel Scrat on—lives, prosperous and happy | 
You said very prosperous? I care not now what be- 
comes of me; but Lam glad that he has climbed so 
high. Yes ; I thank heaven for that!" 

He stretched out his arms as he spoke; and opening | 
and shutting his hands, clenche’ them savagely to- 
gether, as though he held-in that nervous grasp the 
throat of an enemy. Silas shuddered; for in those 
steruly-knitted brows and close-set teeth ha recognized 
the same expression of fierce resolye which, ‘fifteen 
yeara ago, had so alarmed him when’ he alluded to the 
scar on nis father's face in the Silvery Wood. 

“Buta few days since, when I landed at Liverpool, I 
looked upon myself as little less than mad,” Richard 
Goodeve wenton; “but the feeling was strong upon 
me—far too strong to be mastereil—to see the old places, 
and my 9on's face, once again. It wasa wild fancy, as I 
deemed it then; but now I see that the hand of Fate 
was init, and that it was ordained that Richard Good- 
eve and Daniel <_< should mest once more.” 

“To what end can #uch a meeting tend but your own 
destruction? Father! father!” cried Silas, clasping 
his hands in all tbe agony of despair; “can you have 
‘ervotten the past?" 

the same fierce tiger-like glare, Richard turned 


POR A WOMAN'S SAKE 


upon his son, but the anger which burned in his 
breast, which flashed from his eyes, had nothing to do 
with him. 

“The past? Forgetit? Why, for fifteen years Ihave 
dragged it about with mé ; as a man, l remember some- 
where to have read of, was tied to a corpse, and then 
sent adrift with the terrible witness of his guilt ever 
looking over his shoulder. The only difference be- 
tween that man and myself was this: that the dead 
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“I have told you he is arich man, and a hard onc.” 

“I rejoice in his success; I sincer Fejoice in it, 
theugh, after having climbed so high, @ fall would be 
doubly terrible. The topmost rounds of the ladder are 
always the most unsafe. The strongest hearts get 
turned sometimes, But esough of Daniel Scratton. 
We had best make our way to Gourlay’s Tower at once. 
Why, lad, never hesitate; such a place would have been 
a palace could have met with it in Vancouver's Island, 


body of the past clings to me now as it has clung tome | when, atter digging for gold all day in water up to my 


always—to rot away, never, never more !"’ 

Silas was greatly shocked when again it occurred to 
him that his fatner’s brain was unsettled. The mo- 
ment that idea possessed him, he became doubly anx- 
ious for his parent's safety. 

His safety! After what had passed between Silas and 
Cyril, was it still possible to secure it? 

There was but one way; and that was, té induce 
Richard Goodeve to leave the neighborhood of Gatford 
at once. 

How to do this was the difficulty, for how could 
Silas muster sufiicient courage to stand up here, under 
his own roof, and say to his father, “I, the son you 
love, the one person you have risked your life to see, 
have betrayed you ?”’ 

Could he undo the work of the past night ? 

For one week he knew that the confession he had 
Placed in the hands Cyril Ormsby would not be made 
public. 

Much might be done in a week. The danger, then, 
was not so immediately pressing, if he could induce 
his father to remain in concealment till some steps 
could be taken to insure his safety. 

But how was it possible, short of a confession of be- 
trayal, to convinée Goodeve of his danger ? 

As yet, that confession Silas dared not make. 

He wanted time to think—time to act. 

To his surprise, aid came ‘to him from the quarter 
least expected. : 

“Tt is necessary I should not be seen here,” said his 
father, - 

“ You think there is danger ?”’ hesitated Silas. 

“I do not know. I ask you to conceal me, and, 
above all, let no suspicion of my presence here reach 


knees, I was glud to get tiie shelter of a few freshly cut 
branches at night. What noise is that? There is some 
one turning the lock of the inner door! Stop them— 
stop them in time, Silas—for I’ve that todo which must 
not be hindered now !”” 

He had stepped back behind the table, making it a 
barrier between him and the door, the lock of which had 
turned, and which was now slowly opening. 

He had half-drawn a revolver from a pocket in his 
breast; but his wrist was seized by Silas, and the pistol, 
by a movement rapid as light, twisted from his hand. 

“Tt is Daisy,” said Silas, in a whisper. 

“ Daisy 1” 

“Hush! you may trust heras you would the angele 
in heaven.” 

The door had opened, and, pausing on the threshold, 
stood the slight form of Bessie Matthewes’ adopted 
daughter, 

She uttered a little cry on perceiving how the room 

was occupied, and was about to withdraw, when Silas, 
who had placed his finger to his Jips with a warning 
gesture, beckoned her into the room. She entered, at 
once and without fear, closing—also in obedience to a 
) gesture from Silas—the door behind her. 
“I knew that you had returned,” she said, “as the 
; tray was removed from the kitchen, and 1 was anxious 
to have news of Miss Maud, I had no idea you had 
anyone with you.” 

“Daisy,” said Silas, whose mind was made up, and 
who, if lis father was to remain some daysin Gourlay’s 
Cave, saw of what importance it would be to have 
Daisy's help in the commissariat department, and also 
on need as a messenger—" Daisy, this is my father.” 

Daisy started, and opened her pretty eyes with the 


Daniel Scratton.’” ; utmost astolishment; and, certainly, such, an intro- 

“You need have no fear of that, father; there is but | duction was a little startling, Daisy haying heard, from 
little communication between me and Squire Scratton, | Silas himsel!, that his father had been drowned in some 
be assured.” 


“T shall only require shelter for a few days—say 
three, at the furthest. By that time, my plans for the 
future will haye been formed; and by the fourth day, 
dating from this, I trust to have seen the last of Gat- 
ford and its neighborhood forever |” 

“Thave Mr. Ormby’s promise,” thought Silas, “that 
a full week shall elapse before he will divulge to any 
one, with the exception of two persons, who will be 
bound by the same promise, the secret upon whose safe 
keeping must now depend my father's lite. A week! 
Befora two days are over, I will find the courage I lack 
now, und tell him all. Flight will still be easy, and all 
the money Ihave hoarded up for my own exodus he 
shall have. 
but just that I should remain to face it.” 

No sooner was this resolve taken, than Silas, with all 
the quick energy of his nature, proceeded to put his 
acheme into action. 

“Ifyou would have your arrival unknown, you must 
not be seen here. My aunt, Mrs. Mathewes ’’—— 

Richard Goodeve, whose manner seemed strangely 
altered since his son had spoken about Daniel Scratton 
and his agent, Gritt, shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed. 

“What! does she still live here? Well, I never was & 
favorite of hers. Nor could she keep her tongue from 
wagging if a hundred lives depended on it. As you've 
turned bird-catcher and botaniet ’—and he cast 2 some- 
what contemptuous glance around the furniture of the 
apartment—‘‘you should know every nook and corner 
of this country well. ‘Don't think of my comfort! I’ve 
slept out in the open, with only an Indian’s blanket to 
cover mo, When my couch has been black mud, cur- 
tained by death-breeding vapors which few men could 
breathe and live. Ay, and death it would have been, 
but I was saved for a purpose; and, till a man has 
worked out his destiny, he is proof against fire and 
pestilence, lead and cold steel!” 

While his father was talking all this wild talk, Silas 
was reflecting. 

You know Gourlay’s Tower?” he asked, when his 
tather came to a pause. 

Richard Goodeve, whose spirits seemed to rise each 
moment, smote his thigh triumphantly. 

“ Know it! Do I know that this is my right hand? 
Yea, I know Gourlay’s Tower and Gourlay's Cave. 
You've hit it, lad, you’ve hit it! While I remain in 
these parts, the Caye's the hiding-place for me. Know 
it? It was I and Ezra Stoyle, the lime-burner s son, 
who first found it out while unearthing a fox and her 
cubs, who had made her nursery in the hole which 
then formed its entrance. We both did a little night- 
Poaching then, and kept the place o secret from every 
one but oursélyes. It seems you've found it out, how- 
ver, for Ezra died twenty long years ago.” 

“Tt was not I. The existence of a cave, or rather 
chamber, for it was a chamber of the old tower, was 
disclosed to me by a boy, who, with his do: , Was also 
addicted both to night and day poaching. Since then I 
have fitted it up in arough way myself, and often used 
it as a sleeping-place when benighted on the heath, or 
488 store-house for dead animals and plants.” 

“But this boy? He knows the place, you say? With 
ee work I have to do, I cannot afford to run a risk just 

“The boy is not likely to visit it. Should he do so, a 
word from me, and you would find him as true as steel. 
Levant no: and can answer for him as I can answer for 

“And Daniel Scratton—Squire Bcratton, I think you 
called him—is one of fortune's favorites, you say oe 


It is I who bave called'up the storm; it is | 


great shipwreck abroad, 

But Daisy's simple faith in Silas was such that, had 
he said: ‘ Daisy, this is my father’s ghost,’ she would 
possibly have been even ‘more astonished, but she 
would haye said nothing, putting her trust always in 


Richard Goodeve was also startled at this unexpected 
announcement of himseli’; but a reassuring gesture 
trom his son, and ascrutinizing glance at the sweet face 
of Daisy, was enough. There was no danger to be ap- 
prehended from any weakness or want of devotion im 
that quarter, 

“This is my father,” Silas went on to.say, “whom 
we all believed dead. He has returned to England, to 
find himself in some danger—a danger that will soon 
be over; but, while it exists, he must remain in close 
hiding.” 

“Surely, he is safe with us?” 

“With us, yes—that is, with you and me, Daisy; but 
granny’and father were, at the best, but cool iriends, 
and Feemy has a tongue which nothing can control. I 
know of a place of hiding, which I will show you after- 
wards, that you may keep my father supplied with 
food; and, should circumstances arise that suspicion is 
aroused, you can serve as a meaus of communication 
') between him and me.” . 

Daisy very readily agreed to this. It was Silas's wish, 
and it was Silas’s father who wasin danger. Daisy re- 
quired to know no more. She quickly packed away in 
the basket the remainder of Richard's meal, with vari- 
ous toothsome additions, to which a bottle of spirits 
was added by Goodeve's own desire. ‘ 

“It will do me no harm,” he said, for he saw a shade 
come over his son's tace as he heard this last request. 
“There is no fear of my losing my head when thought 
and action are required ; but when the dark fit is upon 
me, if [did not drink I should go mad, It is strength 
; 1 seek, not oblivion.” : 

This was said during Daisy's absence from the room; 
and she was not many minutes away, for she and Silas 
both knew that the whole household would soon be 
stirring. Then, her preparations completed, she stood 
and watched them as they passed swittly and silently 
out of the house. 
a5 On the threshold Richard paused, and turned towards 

er. 

** Heaven bless you, my pretty wench ?” he said; “ for 
you have a good heurt, and heaven will bless you as lon 
as you keepitinnocent and pure. Bekind to Silas “tind 
aiter glancing over his shoulder at his son, who had 
moved on, he sunk his yoice into a whisper; ‘‘for there 
are great trials in store for him. You love him, and he 
will need all your tenderness and care. Heaven help 
you! and farewell t” : 

Then, without appearing to have seen the little hand 
which the wondering girl had extended to him, Richar@ 
Goodeve turned away, and strode quickly after his son. 
‘They struck off into a by-path, so screened by trees aa 
toplace them almost immediately out of view of the 
house. 

Bilas led the way, silent, sad, and thoughtful; and 
Richard Goodeve, also lost in gloomy thoughts, followed 
| some paces behind. Suddenly, as they neared the 

Heath, Silas felt his father’s hand Jaid upon his arm. 
‘He turned, and saw that his cheeka were wet with 


tears, 

“Silas,” he said, with his voice singularly gentle by 
comparison with his usual harsh tones, “Silas, do you 
remember that scar you saw upon my face when I took 
the letter from yon jn the Silvery Wood?” 

“I remember it well. Why speak of it now ?” 

“That scar was made by the riding-whip of Sir Hugh 
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FOR A WOMAN'S SAKE. 


“Nou by. Indeed, and indeed, I was sorely tempted, ;,to the worst, a comfortable little tavern like this 


and had much to bear !'’ 

Silas s own face. flashed crimson, and an angry light 
sparkled in hia eyes. 

“He lashed you ?” 

“As acoward lashes a dog. And I did not seok his 
life. He brought his death upon himself. I swear to 
you I did not seek itt’ 

é There was a silence and each gazed into the other's 

ace, ; 
Then, in the ssme low, pleading tone, Richard Gooi- 
eve spoke again; 

“What hope tor me of Heayen’a morcy, when my own 
son refuses ine forgiveness here, upon this earth 7" 

There came no answer, in words, to this appeal, but 
ag we leave them standing on the green turf beneath 
the sprealing branchas of a tree, tle wanderers weary, 
weary bead is resting on the breast of his weeping son. 


CHAPTER LI. 


ADOLPHUS PAYS WHAT I8 OWING AT THE ‘' DOG AND 
DUCK. 


“ You're s trump, that’s what you are, Cis! Why, if 
4t hadn't been tor you, I shouldn’t wonder but that tire- 


~eating Ormaby would have broken every bone in my 


body. Whats passionate chap he must be to fly out 
like that, and all about a womun!" 

So spake Mr, Adolphus Seratton, ensconced, as usual, 
in the private bar of the ‘Dog and Duck”—his chair 
tilted back against the wooden partition, his legs rest- 
ing om the table, a cigar in his mouth, and his eyes 
gazing with ceaseless admiration into the sparkling 
orbs of Cissy Dawson, who was embroidering yellow 
foxes’ heads upon a pair of slippers, evidently intended 
for the reet belonging to the legs in question, 

“All abouta woman! Woll, thats polite on your 

t1'' said Cissy, looking up from her work, and pout- 
toe very prettily, ‘Its evident yon’rsa not one of 
those knight-errands ready to dis for thoir lady-loyes.’”’ 

“Certainly not! It’s quite sufficient to live for your 
lady-love; and if she were a checamen young 
woman, such an arrangement would bo infinitely more 
agreeable to her. As for the knight-orrands, as you call 
them, that’s ail postry and bosh !''—poatry and bosh 


bier in the Scratton mind, one and the same thing. 
. - # Oh, 


, don’t say that,” exclaimed the more romantic 


‘barmaid; “when you know you write such poetry 


ourself. Didn't you bring me these verses only yes- 
tay ?’ And she took from her fair bosom a sheet of 
note-paper, highly scented with tobacco-smoke, and 
bearing in sundry places stains which Adolphus de- 
clared to be tears, but which rigid truth would have 
mounved to bs brandy and water. “Why, they're 
atiful—only listen 1’ And Cissy read'the following 
original lines, though not without difficulty, for the 
oa prephy of the classical Adolphus was none of the 


“ Cissy Dawson, ere_we part, 
Give, ob, ed me back my heart ; 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now and take tho rest.’” 


“The reat!—that’s you, of course? 
and Cissy went on reading: 


we those tresses unconfined, 
us ood by each Lgean wind "— 


» What's a Aigean ?’’ and she stopped again. 
“Oh, that's a seal Cut it short, there's a good girl |’ 
But Cissy wont on: 


“By those lids whose Jotty fringo 
Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge ; 
By those wild eyes like the roe ”——- 


“What's a roe, Mr. H’Adolphus ?” ‘ 

7 Something ies titg to a herring,” said her lover, 
@nappishly. ‘I brought that in because of the Agean, 
But I can’t bear to hear my own things read in tuat 
Way, s0 put ‘em away, Cis, for I've something serious to 
aay to you.” 

“Say it, then ; and whilo yeu are saying it, don’t keep 
@utting figures of eight with your heels on tho table.” 

“TI can’t help it. When I talx of you, Cis, I must have 
#ome vent for my foslings.”” 

_ “Oh, don’t bother me any more with your love and 
devotion, and such like nonsense. If you mean what's 
Fight, talk to your pa anl your 'ma about it; and, if 
you don't mean what's right, you'll soon be out of this, 
with a fleain your ear, I can tell you.” 

“ But, Cissy,” expostulated the yacillating 'Dolphus; 
“you're so impatient! Matters can’t be always as they 
@re; whev things are at the worst, they mend. The 
guy'nor may die!” 

_ “And so may I, and so may you, which is a great deal 
more likely. Once, and for all, Mr. H’Adolphus Scrat- 
ton, I'm tired of this sort of thing. It’s all very woll 
coming to me with your flattery and nonsonse, now Miss 
Willoughby has turned up her nose at you, asif what 


How funny!" 


_®verybody elsé refuses was good enough for mo,” 


' little too far!" romonstrated Adolphus. 


“anywhere without you, 


“kverybody elis! is, that’s goin’ a 
But his re- 


monstrance hal no effsct upon his lady-love, who, 


Come, come, 


* though over fond of flirtation, was as virtuous a girl as 
» any in or out of Gatford; anishe had been madé aware 


that young Scratton's continued presence at the “ Dog 
ck” was rapidly becoming the subject of much 
talk and scandal. 


“Far or noar, I say what I mean. My ‘pa’s a froe- 


~ holder, too; and if you are hbir to Scratton Park, I'm 


heiress to the ‘Dog and Duck,’ which will do more 


_ than keep my head above wator all the days of my 


“Now, that's just what I’ve beoh turning over in my 
mind,” said Adolphus, taking his legs from the table, 
and crossing thet reflectively. ‘Icouldn'’t be happy 
Cissy; and if the worst comes 


wouldn't bea bad thing to fall back upon. A man 
might do worso.”’ 

“ Worse!’ And Cissy Dawson bridled up with a very 
becoming indignation. ‘‘I don’t think your father did 
half as well when he married Mrs, Fitkins’’—— 

“Tsay, come stow that! Don't let ua have any more 
of the fumily business, if you please. Whenever any- 
body begins about that, it’s like dropping the street- 
door key down one’s back—it shuts one up directly. 
Haven't I told you thatil the guv’nor popped off the 
hooks, I'd make you mistress of Scratton Park ?”’ 

“And your ’ma ?”’ f 

a I can do as I like with the ‘ Ancient and Honor- 
able.’ 
taste I consult but my own ?”’ 

Atter which expression of generous feeling "Dolphus 
lighted another cigar, and pulled at it with the placid 
consciousness of one who had uttered a noble and 
praiseworthy sentiment. 

Cissy Dowson, who was fully determined to bring 
a to a crisis, refused to see matters in the same 

ight. 

“YI don't wish for anybody's death,”’ she said, with 
a contemptuous toss of her saucy head ; ‘there can’t 
be much happiness locked up in those marriage lines 
which are signed on a coffin-lid.. 80, as you can’t make 
up your mind, you'd better get out of this, and make 
room for some one else of a more decided character.” 

““What a girl you are, Cis!’ expostulated Scratton, 
junior. ‘A fellow can't let a word slip out of his 
mouth, but you lay hold of it, and nail it down to the 
counter like a bad coin.’’ 

“That's just what I do,” said Miss Dawson, decided- 
ly. ‘It will stop other people from trying to pass off 
bad money. You'd no right to come here at all—that 
you hadn't, Mr. H’Adolphus—to be talkin’ to me the 
an: you done, if you didn’t.mean what was right and 

rue.” 

“But I do mean what's right and true. I never loved 
any one but you, Cis; and I never will, even though 
the guy'nor cuts me off with a shilling, which is what 
Va wou't do while the Ancient and Honorable is to the 
fore.” 

“But suppose Miss Willoughby changes her mind?” 
said Cissy, coquettishly, and with the full conscious- 
9 that she was notting her fish; ‘ what then, H’Adol- 
phus?” 

“Nothing then,” asseverated her lover, stoutly. 
“Tho whole affair was got up by the old ones, and pre- 
cious soon 1t fell through, tae tell you. Besides,’’ 
continued the chivalrous suitor, “Lain't a-going to get 
horsewhipped for any woman more than once; and 
who's to auswer but that passionate fellow won't be up 
to his larks again? I hate pavslnnste people. Lalways 
take things as they come. I took that row coolly—now, 
didn't I, Cissy?” 

“You sat down on the ground, and made no resist- 
ance, if that was taking it coolly,” said Cissy, drily. 

“Of course it was, He'd haye hit all the harder if I'd 
have stood up. The only way to. take these passionate 
chaps at a disadvantage ia to sit down.” 

“You'd better sit down now,,then!”’ said a stern 
voice, in his ear; while a rough hand, which he 
recognized at once, as he afterwards said, from its ex- 
tremely dirty, character, to belong to.Cisay’s father, was 
laid upon his collar. _“ Whatdo you mean, Squire, by 


Besides, when I'm master, what do I care whose | 


and Cecilia Dawson, my best beloved andonly child, iz 
yours at whatever time you come $o claim her... You‘ve 
only to order the wedding breakfast, and all the. friends 
Thive will be ready to eat it.” 

Mr. Dawson spread out a paper on the table, while the 
confused and blushing Cecilia laid an inksiand and 
blotting-book beside it, casting aloying glance from 
her bright eyes at her lover.as she did so, 

But Adolphus Scratton—though, as far as his nature 
was capable of the passion, he really loved Cissy Daw- 
son—still hesitated. 

His fear of his father’s anger, combined with his own 
natural caution, made him draw back from putting pen 
to paper. 

“That's Verulam Gritt’s handwriting,” he said, as he 
saw the paper he was to copy laid out upon the table. 

“A mutual friend,” assented Mr. Dawson. — “I’m not 
a penman myself.” 

“Why, it’s a promise of marriage!’ cried Adolphus, 
as he scanned the writing before him. 

“Your own words put on papor,”’ said Mr. Dawson, 
with his most insinuating smile. 

‘Then you doubt my promise ?”” 

“TI doubt your promise, my dear H’Adolphus !” and, 
horrified at the bare idea, Mr. Dawson drew back to 
the chimney-piece, by the side of which was the only 
door ofegress. “Look here '’—and he took down from 
the wall a double-thonged, heavy-handled horsewhip. 
“If, after all the letters that have passed betwixt you 
and my own Cecilia—all of which I possess, for she has 
no secreta from her own father, the dear, artless girl— 
ahy man in Gatford had doubted your readiness to sign 
a copy of that paper ’’—and he pointed to the one he 
had laid upon the table—" though I’m a peaceable man, 
I'd have parted his soul from his body !”" 

While this considerate and fatherly 8 h was in 
course of delivery, Adolphus Scratton had taken in the 
entire situation. 

He knew that, on the part of the father, the whole 
business was a trap; but ho really loved the daughter 
with all the affection of which his coarse, but not 
unkindly nature was capable. He saw, with the quick- 
ness to be expected of his father’s son, that a written 
promise once given, backed by a heap of loye-letters, 
was a letter not to be broken without § grand poonniary 
sacrifice; but recont events had opera! # change even 
in Adolphus Seratton, 

He had heard that day, for the first time, of Maud’s 
danger, and felt a genuine remorse when he reflected 
that her illness had been cansed by him. Then Cissy’s 
behavior in protecting him from oy. Peston attack on 
the part of Cyril had touched him deeply. ‘ She’s the 
sort of woman I want,’’. he said, “and she’s the only 
woman I'll have.’ So, after making a fair copy of the 
paper before him, he handed the pen to Cissy, 

‘Dip that in the ink, Cis,” he said, turning to her. 

She did 80; and when she had handed it back to him, 
he boldly signed his name with a flourish. 

“There,"’ he said,as he rose wp, and imm. 
printed a kiss upon Cissy’s happy face: ‘' the Ancient 
and. Honorable made me promise that I'd never have a 
wife who hadn't a coat of arms in the family. I wonder 
how she'll like the ‘Dog and Duck?” 

If there were three jolly faces inside that. bar, there 
was anothor peering in through the half-glazed door, 
with a still more triumphant expression, 

It was the mean, but eminently cratty and malignant, 


coming heré a-courtin’ my daughter, and, that without,| face of Verulam Gritt. 


askin’ with your leave or by your leave? Why, the 


whole town's a-talkin’ of it, and I won't have Cissy ; without haying 


made town-talk by any man!. What do you mean by 
bE dad 

And the virtuous Dawson, who, with Mr. Verulam 
Gritt, had been signaling the-fair Cecilia through the 
glass door at the back, assumed both the tono an 
ner of Mr. Macready, in Virginius,. 

“My daughter's name’s as good as that of Scratton 
any day; for it isn’t the gilt as makes the gingerbread. 
And as for old Fitkin’s wife, why ‘'—— 

“Oh, hang the family 1’ again cried Adolphus, as. he 
wrenched himself loose from Dawson's grasp, and, ac- 
cording to his instinct, entrenched himseli behind Cissy. 
“I’m sick and tired of it. Idon’t care a fig for William 
the Conqueror or any other swell of his kidney; and as 
for a coat of arms, I believe, the happiest chap is he 
whose father’s coat had no armas at all.”’ 

“T don't caro what you believe; it’s what all Gatford 
is saying that Ilook to.”” And the virtuous Dawson 
drew himself up into an attitude which, while it con- 
yeyed parental severity, was tempered by that large 
humanity, which. comes, we are told, froma long study 
of the world and its ways. 

“ Let Gatford say what he likes,” cried Adolphus, des- 
perately, ‘I'll marry Cissy Dawson, if you'll let me.” 

“Let you! let you!” and Mr. Dawson's anger, such 
was his amiable nature, passed away at once. ‘Come 
tomy arms, my dear boy, my own dear boy; the sacri- 
fice is made, she’s yours for h’ever!’’ And before Adol- 
phus could step back to avoid the embrace, he was en- 
folded in the shirt-sleeves—for Mr. Dawson disdained 
the luxury of acoat in business hours—of his future 
fathor-in-law, ; 

“I'll marry her as soon as circumstances permit,” 
stammered the victim, as, exceedingly very red and very 
angry, he extricated himself from the tayern-keeper's 
unctuous embrace. 

“You shall fix your own time, my dear, dear boy!" 
said the now tearful Mr, Dawson, making another affec- 
tionate plunge at Adolphus, which the latter adroitly 
evaded, “ Cissy'’s worth waiting for.” 

“That she is{’’ assented the impassioned lover; 
“ besides, there's no hurry, and we'll wait—we’'ll wait 
as long as you like |” 

“In the meanwhile, all that you have to do ita to 
copy and sign this paper. which a friend of mine, feel- 
ing for my position and that of my defenceless daughter 

efenceless inasmuch as she’s never known 4 mother's 
care—has drawn up. Copy it, and sign the Oe sty 
then, my own boy, you're free of the ‘ and Duck;’ 


man-, 


He withdrew quietly into the neighboring parior, 

nm perceived; and, as he craned his 
long neck forward, still listening to the continued mur- 
mur of voices, he laughed outright; and it must be con- 
fessed, by all who. knew him well, that the merriment 
of Mr. Verulam Gritt was uvt always a pleasant thing 
to see. F 

“ 80 I'ma. fool! .adolt! an ase} am I, Daniel Scrat- 
ton 7—a creature only fit to be kicked and trodden upon! 
Those were the words you used this morning, and those 
have been the wordé you've used whenever I've hinted 
at balancing the long account between us. Suppose, 
at last, I’ve taken the matter in my own hands, and in- 
tend to strikes balance for myself? To begim’*and 
he jerked his thumb in the direction of the private bar 
—t my first move has succeeded to my utmost hope; 
and if. my kind patron and I fail to come to.an nnder- 
oe to-night, my second move shall be a master 
stroke.’ ; Nour 


CHAPTER LIi. 
° AUNT CompY FINDS OUT THE BYes DooTOR. 


To understand the master-stroke contemplated by 
Mr. Verulam Gritt, it is necessary to explain that the 
matrimonial engagement entered into at the "Dog and 
Duck" took place on the alternoon of the day which 
saw Richard Goodeve and his son on their way to Gour- 
lay'’s Tower. 

Mankind seems in itself to comprise all the varieticsa 
of character to be found in the brute creation, from the 
lion to the rat, Ifin Riohard Goodeve's powerful jaw 
and massive face, there was something of the lion, there 
was very much of the rat in the small, malicious eyes, 
and narrow protruding muzzle, of Roger Danks. 

‘This discharged retainer of the Willoughby family, 
and now the factotum of Mr. Verulam Gritt, had, when 
@ young man—he was now turned fifty—worked upon 
the farm of Richard Goodevo. : 

Summarily dismissed, for insolence and suspicion of 
thoft, he had never ceased to nourish, asonly such Da- 
tures can nourish, a deep and abiding hate against 
his former master, juat such another hate, in fact, ashe 
harbored for Miss Fancourt, Willoughby, and the 
old steward, by whom he had dismissed. | 

Verulam Gritt, who, upon the principl« of set # thief 
to catch a thief, was fitted to be a judgeiméauch mat- 
ters, had pronounced Danks as a “born spy,"’—a slink- 
ing, prowling, crawling creature, with eyes that pecred 
everywhere, and ears that listemed to everything. 


—- 


FT e — ———— 


Chance, and that evil fortune which seemed never 


this man to be in'the weighvorhoud of Bilas 8 cottage, 
when the latter, accompanied by bis fatuer, quitted it. 

Danks had been dving according to his wont, a little 
nigut-poacling on his own account; dud haying placed 
tne birds he bad snured, together with the suares them- 
selves, in temporary concealment, was weuding his 
way homewards, with as honest an expression of face 
as Such @ fave Could be prevailed upon to assume, when 
the sound of voices, a little auead of him, caused him 
to slacken his pace, and seek a secure retirement, from 
which he mignt satisty himselfas to the character of 
the parties to Whom the voices belonged, before he ob- 
truded hiuis-]f Wuere Le migut not be wanted. Moved 
by this desire, he glided trom tree-trunk to tree-trunk, 
silent us a@ shadow, till he reached a favorable spot, 
from which he could see, without being seen by the 
speakers, who were no vthers than Richard Goodeve 
and his son. 

Silas, of course, was well known to Danks, but though 
his cold master stood with his face turned towards the 
tree behind which the spy was concealed, the latter was 
far from recognizing him till he spoke. 

“That scar was made by the riding-whip of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby. Indeed and indeed, I was sorely tempted, 
and hak much to bear!” 

These were the words heard by Roger Danks, as he 
peered out from behind the tree through a quantity of 
undergrowth, which made an effectual screen between 
him and the speaker. 

If the face of Richard Goodevo, partially hidden by a 
thick beard, had changed, the voice was the same, and 
the recognition was complete. 

So instantaneous and sudden waa this recognition, 
that the spy was very nearly revealing his presence by 
a@cry of mingled fear and astonishment, for, Silas, when 
questioned upon the subject, had always spoken of his 
father as dead—* drowned at sea "’—and everybody who 
cared to think about the matter at all, had long ago 
ceased to class Richard Goodeve among the living. 

The spy did not succeed in recovering the proper, or, 
in this case, the improper, use of his faculties till some 
further words had been spoken between tather and son, 
which words he did not hear; and when his rat-like 
eyes again peered through the leafy screen, the head of 
Bichard Goodeve rested lovingly on Silas’s breast. 

Then they both passed on in silence, or speaking in tones 
60 low that they tailed to reach the ears of Mr. Danks, 
though that gentleman crept stealthily after them, his 
elongated muzzle turust eagerly forward, and his knay- 
ish ears pricked up with hungry curiosity. 

He could not go far, however, for at some fifty. yards 
from the spot where the father and son had enibraced, 
the screen of trees and bushes came to an end, and the 
country opened out into level grass, beyond which 
stretched miles of wile heath. 

To follow, without the certainty of being immediately 
discovered, was impossible; and though so many years 
hhad elapsed, Roger Danka had far too vivid a recolleo- 
tign of the ‘armer’s Quick temper, together with amore 
recent knowlelge of Silas’s force of arm, the latter hay- 
ing, at one time, soundly thrashed Mr. Danks for hav- 
ing maliciously fired a charge ot small shot—luckily 
without'damage—in the direction of Joey Throstle and 
his faithful companion, Tiddlywink. 

He watched the two figures as they disappeared in 
the direction of the heath ; and then, after turning the 
matter well over in his mind, resolved upon laying the 
whole business before Mr. Verulam Gritt, to whom, 


. with that sympathetic feeling which one rogue some- 


times has for another, he looked to, not only as apatron, 
but as a counselor. P 

Leaving thia creature of clay busy at his dirty work, 
we take along breath of relief, as we find ourselves in 
@ purer atmosphere. | 

Determined to romain faithiul to the pledge exacted 
by Silas, that no part of the latter's conitession should 
be made public until the time he had stipulated forhad 
expired, Cyril Ormsby, nevertheless, hastened to visit 

woods ; and, aiter having elicited from Aunt Cordy 

the same promise he had tacitly given, proceeded to 
relate to her the astonishing story he had heard: 

Was it possible, without danger, to impart a portion 
of the hopes which now d them to Maud? 

This was the question that agitated both minds ; and 
after much hesitation on the part of Miss Fancourt, 
she consented that Cyril should see Maud. ; 

“My darling!’ said Aunt Cordy, “are you awake?" 

She had entered her niece’s room, and after closing 
the door behind her, approached the bed on tiptoe. 

She spoke in a whisper, but Maud, who was reading, 
propped up. by pillows, heard her, and replied a 
once. j Me 

“Thavon't slept, dear aunt ; I can’t sleep. 

“4 tat been reading ?” 

“Yas.” 

“ Always the same book.’ And the aunt took up the 
volume lying upon the pillow. 

The samo volume of Tennyson, between whose leaves 
she had found Cyril's letter. 

“I'm learning one of the poems,’’ Maud said, quietly; 
and then she rupeated, in a sweet, low voice: 


“Sho only said, ‘The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said ; 
She said, ‘ lam aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead.’”” 


“What ifhe had come?” And bending down, Miss 

Fancourt placed her arm fondly about her niece's 
ke 

eeand started, her eyes dilated with a strange wild 
expression, 89 they fixed themselves upon her aunt's 
face, Her lips moved, but she uttered no word. 

“Supposo that the wish of your heart, dearest—and 
the wish of mine, too, for the matter of that—were near 
its fulfillment, would you heve strength to bear such 
good fortune?” 


FOR A WOMAN'S SAKE. 


a 


Maud’s pale, worn face—ah, so worn it was |—flushed | you by a by-gone client, grateful to have escaped from 
tiring in its pursuit of Hivhard Goodeve, bad caused/ crimson, and then it became waxen white again, 


as though the blood usd retreated back to its citadel, 
the heart. 

“I do not understand you,” she murmured, in so low 
a yoice that Miss Fancourt had to bend her ear to her 
lips to catch the words. * There can be no good fortune 
in this world for me.” 

“Don’t be too sure of -thit, my pet,” said the good 
aunt, with asmile. ‘ Heaven’s mercy is boundless, and 
often when we see Nothing but the blackness of the 
cloud, the sun is brightening behind it.” 

She took Maude’s small, delicate hands in both of 
hers, and pressed them to her bosom. 

“IT said that Cyril Ormsby would return. He has 
returued.”’ 

Again the pale cheek flushed red ; but there was more 
fear than joy in Muud’s eyes as she gazed into her aunt's 
sympathizing tace. 

“He must not come here!" she cried, for the first 
time raising her voice. ‘No! not no! I will not have 
those people talk about me any more. I cannot bear 
that tuey should talk about me and her—my poor dear 
mother, you know! They will be kinder to us both 
when Iam dead; and when he visits my grave, as I'm 
sure he will, the hardest hearted of them must weep and 
pity when they think how young I was, and how great- 
ly I had suffered.” 

She spoke very rapidly, and with an energy greatly 
in contrast with her previous exhaustion ; bub as she 
uttered the word “suffered” her voice again failed, 
and drooping her head upon her aunt's shoulder, she 


wept bitterly. 

“Maud! Maud! my own beloved child! You 
frighton me, dearest! I bring you good news—very 
good news; why, then, do you speak so cruelly? It is 
amy heart you're breaking, dear.’’ 

Maud made no answer, but wept on. 

“The dark cloud is passing—nay, it has already 
passed away. It is Cyril who brings the good news.” 

“ What news?” 

pale you strength—haye you courage to hear 
it?” 

“What news ?”” 

There was something in Aunt Cordy's face that spoke 
of hope, stronger than any words could do; and 
as Maud, raising her head, caught the look, for the first 
time s vague sense of the truth dawned upon her—a 
sense that these were not mere idle words of comfort, 
like those often spoken to her by loving lipa that could 
not “ lie like truth.” 

“What news? Where is Cyril?” It was Maud’s 
turn now to clasp her aunt’s hands, and repeat her 
question again and again, till the good old lady be- 
came almost as'much alarmed by her niece’s feverish 
vehemence, as she had béen before by her strange 
quietude. And, indeed, there were grounds for alarm 
in those large dark eyes, 60 full of fire, yet of that fire 
which éats up the fleshly casket as a flame melts wax— 
in’ the color that burned upon the clieék, and in the 
hot hands which, but a few minutés betore, were all 
too weak to support the book their owner was reading ; 
and now, with sudden strength, grasped the hands of 
Aunt Cordy, till the’ latter almost’ winced from the 
pain unconsciously given. “What have you heard? 
If you keep it from me any longer, I shall die?” 

Before this earnest appeal, Miss Fancourt could re- 
sist no longer. 

““We have proofs, positive proof, of Mr. Ormsby’s 
complete innocence, and’?'—— 

She was not permitted to finish the sentence she had 
commenced,’ Maud's nerves, already so terribly over- 
strained, gave way. The sudden announcement of a 
great joy is often as terrible as the shock of great 
grief. If it was not quite thus with Maud, yet her 
strength entirely failed her; and springing erect with a 
great cry, she fell back fainting upon her pillow, mur- 
muring Cyril's name, as one evokes the protection of a 
de per angel. When she recovered consciousness, 

yril himself was kneeling by the bedside, her hand 
pressed to his lips. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
TWO OF A TRADE NEVER AGREE. 


“WHEN you can show me such promises in writing, 
Mr. Gritt, I will admit their value. You are a lawyer, 
and ought to know that any verbal ‘promise without 
witnesses goes for nothing—in law.” 

Thus spoke Squire Scratton, as seated in the scantily 
furnished room which he called the ‘‘Library,” he 
quietly picked his teeth, while he nursed one leg over 
the arm of his chair, and suryeyed with much scorn 
the ex-attorney, who, perched upon an office stool, 
Ht stabbing, with a small penknife, the desk before 


my, 

“ Nothing in law—granted ; but between gentlemen ?” 

Here Verulam Gritt stopped short, for though not 
easily moved to mirth, his employer gave way to a 
burst of laughter, which, for once, was genuine. 

“Now, look here, Gritt,’’ he began, when his merri- 
mont had somewhat abated; “ we've known each other 
for I won't say how many years, but I never heard you 
take so foolish a speech as that. Do you remember 
where I found you ?” 

“You're not the man to let me forget it, Mr. Scrat- 
ton,” said the dependant, in a tone that was something 
between a snarl and a sneer. ‘If there is a blot on a 
man's escutcheon, leave you alone to point it out.” 

“A blot on what?’ continued his employer, in the 
same tone of derision. “ Your escutcheon, indeed !—a 
bit of sheep-skin scribbled over and over with the 
sharpest of steel pens. Now, it’s no good your mount- 
ing the high horse with me. When Tf first tound you 
out, you were crouching over two penny worth of coals 
in 8 garret, with nothing in your pocket but an unpaid 
tavern bill ; and nothing in the cupboard but a dried 
haddook and the remainder of a bottle of whisky, given 


a 
“ 


your clutches. Ifound yous mere starving rat,and [ 
made a man of you, and this is your gratitude 1’’ 

* And did I do nothing for you, Mr. Scratton ?" asked 
the ex-attorney, still stabbing at the desk with the pen- 
knife. ‘*You’re not the person to confer a benefit with- 
outasure return. You wanted # creature to do your 
dirty work, and for the certainty of three meals a day, 
and some cash at the week's end, I did it. Yes, I did it; 
but, when you round I'd a head, as well as an appetite, 
and that I could suggest as well as execute, you put me 
in a very different position ; and, as I worked the geese 
that laid you the golden eggs, you promised me that I 
should have my share of the plunder in the long run.” 

“ Plunder's a hard word, anda foolish one, between 
you and me,” said the unmoved Mr. Scratton, still pick- 
ing his teeth, and swinging his leg over the chair arm, 
“Haven't 1 made youmy steward—my man of all-work— 
down here? Why, all the chaps I've ever known in such 
4 position have generally come out richer than their 
masters.” 

“ Notif their masters had been of the same piece as 
Daniel Scratton,” retorted the rebellious dependant, 
“You often said I could skin a flea; but no flea was 
ever grown on your estate that the skin wasn’t stripped 
off sooner or later by you, the lord and master. en 
Icame down here, you promised me the farm that 
once was Richard Goodeve’s, with all the land sdjoin- 
ing, at a merely nominal rent. You also '’"—— 

“Now, look here, Gritt!"’ and Scratton, rising from 
his chair, took his usual position before the fire, with 
his hands deep sunk in his pockets. “I'm aman of 
business, and yeu’re a man of business; with this 
difference—that while I've been a successful man of 
business, you've worked the oracle in the other direo- 
tion. You say I've made you a heap of promises. Well, 
I deny having done so.” 

“You deny it?” 

“Intoto. I can’t admit anything without proofs. 
If you_haye no proofs forthcoming, all the worse for 
you. Your favorite mottosays that business is busi- 
ness, and you can’t be offended if I take the words out 
of your own mouth.” 

“Do you mean to say that you never promised me 
the farm, which, but for me, you would never have 
had?" 

“Never have had! Wasn’t the man in my debt? 
sneered Scratton. 

“Would he ever have signed the papers he did—the 
paper that placed him, bound hard and fast, at your 
feet—but for me?” retorted Gritt. 

“He did sign them, that’s all I care to consider,” 
said Scratton, with a shrug. “Take my advice, Gritt, 
and let’s have no more of this nonsense. You're my 
servant, and you’re well paid. As for the farm, W’ll 
own that I promised to come to some arrangement with 
you when the tenant who succeeded Goodeve leit; but 
as he has renewed the lease only yesterday for another 
seven years, the matter's off, as far as you're concerned, 
and there’s an end of it.” 

Verulam Gritt, who had punctuated every word ‘of 
the above speech with the penknife on the desk, glanced 
up into his employer's face, with a look which had in 
it neither anger nor surprise. If any one thoroughly 
knew Daniel Scratton, it was Vertlam Gritt. Scoun- 
drels Doth, they each held tlisir cards, and played them 
carefully and suspiciously, satisfied there would be 
cheating on both sides. 

“You'll find there's not an end to it,” said the éx- 
attorney, with great calmness, though he balanced the 
penknife he held between hia finger and thumb, aa re- 
sisting astrong desire to launch it at hia patron’s head. 
“ You're ungrateful, Mr. Scratton ; and ingratitude is 
a thing I detest I" - 
This observation appeared to tickle Daniel Scratton 
amazingly, but he said nothing, and his companion 
went on quite calmly, and with no outward show of 
temper. 

“You ruined Richard Goodeve, by furnishing me, 
your agent, with copies of alkinds of private docu- 
ments, in the shape of accounts, law papers, etc., upon 
which he had asked your advice asa friend. You, having 
mastered the particulars of all his most secrot affairs, 
thrust him into the spider’s web prepared for him. I 


represented the spider, but the real X. Y¥. Z.. was 
ou.” Poa 
“Well ?” A 4 
“Before quitting Englanil, Richard Goodeve swore 


that, if bis life was spared, he would pay back, with 
interest, the heavy debt he owed X.Y. Z. He had no 
animosity against me, for I told him frankly that I w; 
but a servant, and acted, ag in duty bound, in the =~ 
terest of the man who paid me my wages. He admitted 
the plea, but took an oath, which, if living, he would 
not be the man to break.” " 

Scratton’s temper was evidently rising. me 

There was a venomous, snake-like look in his eyes as, 
plucking at his chin-tuft, he looked savagely at his 
subordinate. 

“Is it that you threaten me, Mister Gritt 7°” 

“Task that justice should be done to me,” said the 
other, mildly, but with eyes that also meant mischiof. 

“A few yards of rope would satisfy that uest,”” 
said Scratton. “It's lucky for you the world dosen't 
know the full extent of your merits.” 

“And what if the world knew the full extent of 
yours ?” asked the other, his white lips trembling with 
a passion he could no longer suppress. ‘‘I could tell 
something.” 

The only effect produced by this threat was to in- 
crease aquite Scratton’s anger. 

“Oh! it's come to threats, has it? Now. as you've 
unlocked your mind, Mr. Gritt, it’s time I gave you o 
pees of mine. You have received your salary quarter- 

y ; there is no written agreement between us, 80 when 
you have made up your accounts, I shall pay you o 
quarter’s in advance, and dispense with your 
services her . You have saved money, I know; 
and @ man who has saved money is always too wise te 
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FOR A WOMAN'S SAKE. 


imperil his own tion by attacking = powerful 
enemy. Besides, who would believe the word of ex- 
attorney Gritt, whom I picked out of the London gut- 
ter, when opposed to that Daniel Scratton, Esquire, of 
Scratton Park ?’’ 

The triumphant sneer with which the iust words were 
uttered was responded to by one that was equally con- 
temptuous. 

“The London gutter, as you call it, is at least as ro- 
spectable. as the Gatiord workhouse !"” 

Mr. Scratton was not at all annoyed at this retort; on 
the contrary, he smiled and played cheerlully with his 
chin-tuilt. 

“Quite as respectable, regarded as the cradle of the 
future man. When I quitted the workhouse, I was a 
boy, who had already won the patronage of the master, 
and conquered the prejudices of the beadle. When the 
oak is tull grown, who cares to inquire as to the soil in 
which the acorn was planted? But when I picked you 
up "—— 

“ Take care !"’ cried the other, with a monacing ges- 
ture, breaking in before ‘tue sentence was completed; 
*“takecare! We have been friends for more than s#ix- 
teen years, but I may turn upon you yet.” 

For a moment, every sign of mirth, real or affected, 
disappeared from Daniel Scratton’s face; and with the 
snarl vf a seayage dog, he turned upon the man who had 
hitherto been his slave, his cringing, crawling creature. 

“ Get out of this!’ he cried, with a xesture so menac- 
ing that the ex-uttornsy, physically a coward, retreated 
to the door. ‘*You may do your best and your worst 
for what Icare! A bankrupt scoundrel, struck off the 
rolls for malpractice, and employed by me out of chari- 
ty, will scarcely gain a hearing for anything he may 
say! You've sharp teeth, Mr. Gritt; but when you try 
to use them upon Daniel Scratton, it’s the viper biting 
the file. When it is a question of character in this 
world, the largest purse carries it!” 

Verulam Gritt, his hand upon the lock of the door, 
looked at his;former patron, Leurd the harsh words he 
uttered, and still hesicated. 

Arascal to his backbone, the attorney had a certain 
respect, that was almost a liking, for the superior, be- 
cause 80 much more prosperous, scoundrel be.ore him. 

“You are not acting wisely in this matter,’’ he said. 
“A man with your experience, Mr. Scratton, should not 
despise small enemies. There's a proverb which I'vo 
heard you o:ten repeat, that ‘the rat gnaws while the 
house sleeps;’ and they've another in Holland, that ‘a 
patient rat can flood a province.’ It's not too late to 
come to terms. Iam ready to listen toa iair proposal.” 

Daniel Scratton adyanced a steportwo. Hischeerful 
temper had vanished; he no longer played sportively 
with the grizzled tuft of hair upon his chin, but plucked 
at it fiercely. 

“Scoundrel and beggar, do your worst; but take care 
what yor do, orJ’ll lay you by the heels, as sure aa my 
name's Scratton |” 

He paused, in the tempest of his passion, to take 
breath. The other, his hand still resting on the lock 
of the door, repeated the words “Scoundrel and beg- 
gar!’ with a malicious grin. Verulam Gritt had been 

retty well accustomed to receive such epithets 

uring his yaried career, that, like the eels under the 
filaying knife of the cook, he was used to it. 

“Scoundrel and beg-ar! Those are hard words to 
pelt ‘an old friend with; and, talking of old iriends, 
there’s one of yours just turned up, with an account 
o to you,” 

He'd better pay it, then, whoever heis. There’sno 
friendship in. business!” growled the matter-o.-fact 
8cratton, 

“Oh! he'll pay it, never fear, though the debt is due 
to X. Y. Z.,in the Borough. He won t in this, plead the 
statute oi limitation.” 

“He! Who?” 

Richard Goodeye. 
from here this morning. 

With which coup de theatre, Verulam Gritt, seeing 
that this last blow had struck home, threw wide the 


He was seon only two miles 


door, and with another grin of ineffable malice, departed. | 


Struck home, indeed ? The one tear in Miser Scratton’s 
narrow soul had been, for nearly fitteen years, that 
Richard Goodeve would some day turn up, and dis- 
covering, as he would be. certain todo, the real author 
of his ruin, take a revenge us deadly as that he had al- 
ready taken on Sir Hugh Willoughby. Very thankful 
was Mr. Scratton when the rumor of the father’s death 
reached him, and when he heard that the rumor had 
been confirmed by Silas, his delight was excessive, Tue 
Damocles sword, which had tormented him so long, 
vanished into thin air: and if he did not exactly en- 
joy that quiet sleep which we are told is the portion 
of the just, his dreams were no longer disturbed by the 
wrath{ul face of the man he had so cruelly betrayed. 

Verulam Gritt s abrupt announcement that Richard 
Goodeyve was still in the land ot the living, completely 
pantie him for a moment. But he quickly recovered 

imself, and, spitting out of his mouth the fragments of 
the toothpick he had nearly swallowed in his sur).rise,le 
exclaimed, furiously, “It’s alie! It must be a lie!’’ 
Then with some epithets of tooforcible a character 
to be reproduced upon paper, he rushed out of the 
room. 


CHAPTER LY. 
ATONEMERT. 


Ow the third day of Richard Goodevoe’s return, a 
dumpy-looking fellow, a wagoner brought a note over 
to be he Towers, 

“It had been given him,” he said, “by a stranger 
man, as he was coomin’ acrass the heath,” together 
with rome money for its safe delivery—of which lafter 
fact’ the wagoner, stupid as he looked, said nothing— 
receiving, with much internal satisfaction, a second 
donation from Mr. Ormsby. 


The contents of the note, which was written in firm, | 
Strong charactors, ran as follows: 


“If Mr. Cyril Ormsby would have his father’s name 
cleared trom every stain, he will meet the writer of 
this lettor at Gourlay’s Tower, at sundown. 

“ For his own future happiness, and tor that of Miss 
Maud Willoughby, he will speak of this appointment 

‘to no one, but keep it, without fear, and alone.” 


As the element of fear formed no portion of Cyril's 
composition, and the startling surprises of the last few 
days had prepared him for almost any revelation, he 
decided to be at the place of rendezvous at the time 
appointed, his only precaution being to carefully 
charge 4 six-chamberad revolver, and place the same in 
the breast-pockct of his overcoat. 

The sinking sun saw him climbing the hill on which 
the tower stouod—the tower which had been the scene 
| of the accident which, as he often said years afterwards, 

was the happiest event in hia life. 

Arrived at the top, he paused, and looked around. 

‘The tall ruin stood out black against the golden sun- 
| set, and on every side stretched out the wild heath, 
| gorgeous with reflected color from the many-tinted 
| sky. 

No one! 

Yes; a figure detached itself from the dark shadow of 
the tower, and approached him, 

The figure of a man—a man,.square-shouldered and 
strongly-made—a man with a bronzed face, and. large, 

| grizzled beard covering its lower portion. 

“Mr. Cyril Ormsby, I presume?” said the man, 
slightly touching his cap—a salutation which Cyril— 
for the man before him was an utter siranger—wonder- 
ingly returned, 

**Tam Mr. Ormsby. Are you the writer of the note I 
received this morning?”’ 

“Tam.” 

The stranger pointed to a large block of stone, 

* Sit down, sir, and have no fear.” 

“ Why should I fear?’ said Cyril, seating himself as 
| directed, but at the same time keeping a wary eye on 

the man, in case of sudden attack. ‘‘ We are man to 
man, and I haye faced far worse odds than that.’ 

The stranger looked at him for some moments, in 
meditative silence—his arms folded on his breast, his 
large dark eyes reading Cyril’s frank, handsome face. 

“You are like your father,’’ he said at last,—" very 
like him, but with a firmer face and a darker skin.” 

* You knew my father?” asked Cyril, eagerly. 

“Yes,”’ 

“You were a friend, perhaps?” 

“No. As events turned out his deadliest enemy.” 

Cyril leaped up angrily. 

“Have you summoned me here to tell me this? My 
father's enemies are mine! ’’ 

«That by no means follows,”" was the quiet answer. 
“That lam no enemy ot yours, Lintend to proye. Do 
not let us quarrel over mere empty words.. You know 
one Silas Goodeye ?”’ 

x 4 i do. As great. and noble-hearteda man as ever 
vad,’” 

“Laay amen to that,” said the stranger. 

There was another pause ; and when the latter spoke 
again, his voice was broken by emotion, ] 

. “Lwo nights ago he visited you at Ormsby Towers, 

Isit not so?”” 

Cyril was silont.. 

“Leaving in your hands @ certain confession? You 
see Lam well informed.”’ 

“T must know the name of your informant before I 

| reply to any questioning.” 

“My informant was Silas Goodeve himself.” 

“I must have proof of that.” 

“ What better proof can you have than the knowledge 
I possess of facts which otherwise were known only to 

your two selves?” 


“Granting what you say to be true, what is your 
purpose in summoning me here ?’’ 

“To demand that the confession lodged in your hands 
by Silas Goodeve be returned to me.” 

“To you?” 

“TI replacing it by another.” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ said Cyril, at the same time 
taking a step backwards, and placing his hand upon the 
pistol concealed in his breast. * 

The action did not escape the stranger, but he only 
smiled sadly, as he replied: ‘‘ The paper you hold isin 
Silas Goodeve's handwriting, and would, if made pub- 
lic, betray his father to the scaffold.” 

“ Were his father living, yes.” 

‘ His father is living |” 

“Living?” 

“ Jam Richard Goodeve.” 

The stranger made this disclosure without any visi- 
ble emotion. He spoke in the same calm tones he had 
| hitherto used; and, though he saw the effect of his 

words upon Cyril, stood as before, with his arms folded | 
on his breast. | 

After the first moment of surprise, Cyril’s movement | 
was a natural one. \ | 

Springing forward, he grasped Goodeve by the collar, | 

“Tf what you say be true—if what you have said is | 
not the raving of a madman or a fool—you are my pris- 
oner. Any attempt at escape would be useless. Iam | 
armed, as you see.” And drawing the revolver ho 
carried, he pointed it at the farmer's head, 

Richard Goodeve never moved a muscle. 

“Put up your pistol, Mr, Ormsby,"’ he ssid, calmly. 
“ Had it been my wish toescape, I should scarcely have 
met you here by my own appointment. Put up your 
pistol, Mr. Ormsby. What I have to say can be spoken 
only of my own free will. Much may be done in atone- 
ment, though we cannot unmake the past,’” 

There was something in the extreme quietude of 
Richard Goodeye’s manner that awed Cyptl almoat in 
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spite of himself. He Repisord the pistol fn his pocket, 
‘ou have been greatly criminal, 


saying, as he did #0; ™ 


Richard Goodeve, and must not hopeto escape the 
punishment ofcrime; but, knowing your story, aud 
for your son's sake, I pity you—deeply pity you.” 

“Ifit were given us to read each other's hearts, most 
men would pity me,’’ was the farmer's reply ; ‘but we 
are, even the best of us, but bad judges of each other. 
Resume your seat, Mr. Ormsby ; Lhave a long and sad 
story to tell—the story of a ruined life.” 4 

It would be superfluous for us to repeat here the in- 
cidents in Richard Goodeye’s career, already woll known 
to the reader, 

Nothing was hidden in the confession he made, even 
to the assault upon Lim by Sir Hugh—his determina- 
tion to be revenged—his belief in the existence of an 
intrigue between Lady Willoughby and Cyril's father 
—the means by which he had possessed himself of the 
knowledge of the rendezyous in the woods, and the 
manner in which he had conyeyed that knowlcdge to 
Sir Hugh. He concealed nothing—nothing! He had 
resolved to tell alJ; and all was told. 

“I was desperate at being hunted down like some 
wild animal; and, as we crushed through the brush- 
wood, his yoice menacing me, and his hand almost 
upon my shoulder, I thought of the whip-mark upon 
my face, and the blood got up into my brain, and I 
was mad, if ever man was mad, when I turned and 
fired. The thing once done, I would gladly—ah, 60 
gladly! have paid down my own life could I have brought 
back life to the man who lay prostrate at my feet. I 
knelt beside him, raised bis head in my lap, and called 
him by name. At that moment another man, emerg- 
ing from theshadow of the bushes, came quickly to- 
wards me. Ileaped to my feet, and, with the instinct 
of self-preservation, which belongs to us all, turned 
upon him, pistol in hand. 

“That man was Daniel Scratton.” 

We shall pass over the interruptions made by Cyril 
Ormsby in the greatness of his surprise, and now give 
the story as nearly as possible as it fell from the lips 
of the farmer. 

“Scratton saw ata glance what had occurred, but 
continued, fearlessly enough, to ady.nce towards me. 

“*Keep back !’ Icried, standing between him and 
the body among the ferns. ‘I'jl fire if you come 
nearer |’ ”” 

“ «Don’t be foolish, Richard!’ he said, in alow voice 
—a voice that was almost a whisper, but which peue- 
trated the ear at once. ‘Have I not been your friend 
always—your fast friend in trouble, and do you think 
I will turn my back upon yon now?’ 

“T stood dumfounded, uncertain what to do, but he, 
as ifhe had been walking up Gatiord High Strect, passed 
me, and bent over Sir Hugh. 

“*He is quite dead!’ These were his I:at words. 
His next were, ‘AndIam glad of it! You cuuidn’t Lavo 
hated this man more than I did |'”’ 

“He opened—with strangely steady hands, to my 
thinking, for my own were shaking like aspen leaves— 
the dead man’s coat, and taking a note-case from an in- 
side pocket, began quickly to exaniine the papera it 
contained, ; 

“He drew out one with a sort of triumphant chuckle, 
but before he could do anything more than glance at 
it, I had snatched it from him. 

“*Would you rob the dead?’ I asked, for Lsasw by 
the movement of his hands his intention was to hayé 
torn it into fragments. 

“I shall never forget the look he gave me. 


“«T should never have had the courage to have killed 
him!’ he said; ‘but if Thad killed him, I-should have 
shown more courage.than you do now. No othereye 
but mine bas witnessed the deed. Richard, your life is 
in my hands {’” 

‘Furious, I raised the pistol. ‘And yours?’ 

“*Pshaw! I know you too well to dream that you 
would harm a tried friend. We both hated this man; 
this man who considered us only a little better than the 
worms who crawled in the dust. at his feet, or the ver- 
min ho hunted with dogs on his estate, You wantmy 
silence. A thing worth having is worth buying. Give 
me the paper you hold in your hand, and your secret 
is not sater with him’—he jerked his thumb down- 
wane towards the corpse—“than it will be with 
meee iy; ‘ 

“The coolness of the man surprised and terrified 
me, 

“I glanced at the paper. 


“Tt was areceipt for one thousand pounds, paid by 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, drawn out with every legal for- 
mality, and signed by Scratton. 

“*This is a receipt for money paid. 
it now have for you!’ I asked. 

“Tf that slip of paper is destroyed, just one thou-. 
sand pounds will have to be paid over again,” he an- 
swered, with a significant leer. ‘It is the dead man 
who pays for the keeping of your secret.’” 

“And you gave him the receipt?” interrupted. 


Cyril. 

Danger sharpens a man’s wits, and there was 
something in his manner that put me on my guard. ‘I 
will keep this paper,’Isaid. ‘Betriy me, and you lose 
a thonsand pounds, and much more than that. The 
scales are pretty even—a thousand pounds against a 
man’s life. My mouth is seated, You may be sure of 
me; and while I hold this paper, I am equally sure of 
you.” 


“Tt was a bargain, an evil one, from which no good 
result could come. The note-book was carefully re- 
placed in Sir Hugh’s pocket, and I retained the paper. 
For fifteen years,in such perils as few men have known, 
perils by land and sea, I have kept it without tear or } 
stain, except one stain which nearly blots out Sir ¢ . 
Hugh's name, a stain of blood!” 

While speaking; Richard Goodeve placed @ folded 
paper in Cyril's hands, bene : 

“For fifteen years Ihave preserved that paper. In 

our hands, Mr. Ormsby, I leave the punishment of 
aniel Scratton.” 
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There was a on which; with an effort, Cyril was 
the nrev to break. 

“You have suffered greatly,”’ he said, “as all must 
suffer who have greatly sinned; but from my father 
you experienced no wrong. Tell me, then, I entreat 
you, what you have discovered respecting the cusus of 
his meeting witu Lady Willougiuby on that fatal 
aight?” 

“There is in titis world,” replied Ricliard Goodeve, 
““% something we choose to call tie cuapter of ac- 
sidents. Some years ago, J was at t.e head of a troop 
of. gold-seekersin Vanvouver's Island. T..e wet season 
had set in, and tever was everywhere around us. One 
of my'troop hed been a doctor in England, a drunken 
ne’er-du-well, with still just a touch of the gentleman 
in wim, He came to my quarters very late one night, 
and half tipsy, of course, to tell me tilat aman wus 
dying in lis tent, and wished to see me. 

“I went, as in duty bound, and at once recognized 
‘the very worst of the many loose fis i wuo tormed part 
of my gathering. I saw at a glance he had not long to 
live, and I addressad him as Walter Gerald, the name 
he went by with us,and asked in what I could serve 
iim. , 

“He answered, lightly enough, that a bottle of 
‘brandy would be about tle biggest service I could 
render trim in tie present position of things. But 
while we talked (as is casy was hopeless, I i.ad supplied 
the brandy), I chanced to mention England, and that I 
had been born in Surrey. 

«In what) part?’ he asked eagerly. 

“I answered—tor in thas wild place, thousands of 
miles away from home, I hud no reason for con- 
gealment—tiiat I hailed fron the neighborlood of 
Gatford. ; 

“*Did you know Sir Hugh Willoughby ? ho asked, 

“I answered that I did, and Kew but little good of 

him. 
“He said nothing for some time after that; but 
when. he spoke again, he told 116 that he, Walter 
Gerald, the drunken loafer, who did less work and 
made more friends tian any other 1n.n in the diggings, 
was Gerald Fancourt, the brother of Lady Wil- 
loughby. 

«She was the only one who stuck to me,”’ he said, a 
day or two atter, and just belore he (isd. ‘She, God 
bless her, stuck to me to the lust. Iwas a bitter, bad 
egg, I know, but she would believe nothing against me. 
it was tor me—at least, for me and thy family—sie 
broke with Percival Ormsby, and married Bir Hugh. 
He wasn't a bad fellow, Sir Hugh, but I hut his pride, 
and be tumbled me over.’ 

“He lost speech just at this point, and was some 
time before he recovered strenyth again. You may be 
eure I was anxious, and supplied him readily with the 
brandy he continually called jor. 

«Yes, she stuck to me; and when I’d put vome- 
body else’s name to a piece of paper, and had the traps 
atter me, she, urged by me—blackguur] that I wae— 
svent and appsaled to the old lover, and bought mea off.” 

“+ Do you mean Mr. Percival Orinsby ?’ Lasked. 

“+ What! you know the name?’ he replied. ‘Of 
course you do, if you were hatche! Gatiord way, fhe 
had tried everywhere, and fuiled; when I sent her a 
note to say that if the money wasn’t posted by a certain 
day, Iwasa gone coon, which was about the real state 
ot the case. The postcript to my letter was, ‘It all 
else fails, try Ormsby.” Suc did try lim, and he 
turned up trumps.'”’ 

Richard Goodeve paused, and then addressed his list- 
ner in a tone of deep feeling. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Cyril, if I pain you, as I know I 
must pain you; but it is necessary thut you should 
know all. We burie] Gerald Fancourt in-the bed of a 
stream, which, in bitter mockery, must by this time 
have deposited gold upon his grave. Before he died, 
he placed a sealed packet of papers in my hands. They 
are addressed to, Lady Helen Willoughby ; tailing her, 
to Miss Cordelia Fancourt,”’ 

“ Where is that packet ?”” 

“(In Miss Fancourt’s hands by this time, I learned 
enough trom Gerald Fancourt to know that those let- 
ters will explain all, and that the calumny that has 
clung around his sister's naine will pass away, to be 
utcered no more.” 

“ And Silas—does he know of our interview ?”’ 

“No. He is even now busily engaged in preparing for 
my departure from tuis place—for my quitting England; 
but the web of my lileis nearlyspun out, and I am 
eager for the end.” 

The two men stood facing each other, but there was 
no bitterness in either face. 

“What do you require of me ?” asked Cyril. F 

“The writing my son Silas placed in your hand,” 

“ And in return ?”” ie 

“Once that is ashes, I make the only atonement poa- 
sible. I render up myself!” 

* * ) # * * * * 

Three hours after the interview at the foot of Gour- 
lay's Tower, the paper placed in Cyril Ormsby'’s hands 
by Silas had ceased to exist. 

When 8 new day dawned, Richard Goodeve, self- 
accused, was a Close prisoner in Gatford Jail. , 


CHAPTER LYI. 
ILL NEWS TRAVELS FAST. 


DanteEt Scratrow did not succeed in overtaking his 
rebellious servitor, when he rushed after him from the 
room. 

Verulam Gritt had, somehow left the honse—at any 
rate, he was not to be found; so his employer's fury 
vented itself by abusing his other slaves and bonds- 
men ; or, ad Biffen termed it, ‘‘ Kickin’ up Meg's diver- 
sion, playin’: Old'‘Arry with the furnitur,’ and turnin’ 
the ’ouse ont o' winder!" , 

Mr. Gritt did mot return all that day; nor, indeed, 


| 


did he report the next, nor the day after that, and 
Scratton began to grow alarmed. 

Open hostility he was prepared to meet, but this 
quietude on the part of the enemy made him, to say 
the least, uneasy. 

Not that se belioved a word of the story Gritt had 
told him concerning the return of Goodeve. That the 
man was dead he was fully convinced, and that the ex- 
attorney had made his assertion in the spitefulness of 
a blind anger. 

Yet why did the man absent himself? Possibly, he 
repented of his foclish revolt, and was determined to 
keep out of the way till his patron's passion was past, 
and the storm blown over. 

Yes, that was the only solution Scratton could arriva 
at; but, nevertheless, he was illat ease. 

There was also another absentee trom the halls of 
Scratton, | 

Mr. Adolphus had not been heard of for three days ; 
not that his nun-appearance was mutter for muck sur- 
prise, for it was not uncummon for him, as he expressed 
it, “to shake the loose ley” for even a week or more, 
and then to return contrite and penniless. 

On the mcrning of the fourth day after his quarrel 
with Gritt, D.niel Scrattcn rode into Gatiord, upon busi- 
ess with his lawyer, and put up, as usual, at tue 
“White Hart.” 

“How are you, Podmore ?”” he said, as that gentleman 
entered the room, with atlue bag filled with papers. 
“You keep time like a clock,” 

“ Better than our town clock, I hope,” said the law- 
yer, as he depusitel the bulky bag on the table, “tor 
that keeps nothing salely but dust and cobwebs. I 
hope Mrs. Scratton is quite well ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! She lives on,” replied the amiable hus- 
band ; “not that anybody but herselt gains much by 
that. Now, your wi.e is of sume use to you.” 

“We.l, it scarcely becomes me to suy it,’’ smirked 
the lawyer “but, really, Mrs. Podmore is of the yery 
greatest utility in the office. She hug the spirit of six 
ordinary clerks in Ler, has that woman. I do assure 
you, Mr. Scratton, between ourselves, of course, that 
I'd as suon have her opinion upon a point of law as 
any barrister’s, though she doesn't wear a wig.” 

“T thought she did,” said the matter-of-fact and un- 
gallant Scratton. 

“Well, well,” objected the little lawyer, somewhat 
confused, ‘Mrs. Podmore gocs with the fimes—oes 
with the times, you know; but I alluded to a horse- 
hair wig, of course.” 

“Mrs. Podmore is a very clever woman,” grimly as- 
sented Scratton. “I'd buck her tor making out a bill of 
costs against any attorney who ever bledaclient. Fix 
the screw aa tightas you will, siie'll contrive, somehow, 
to give it another turn. Its my belief, she’s that de- 
yoted to her protession, that she'd serve her own 
mother with a writ: ay, and lock her up, too, if it came 
in the way of Lusiniss!"' he added. 

“Aheni |" coughed the lawyer, alitile doubtful as to 
thecompliment conveyed. ‘Mrs. Pudmore has her 
nierits, but I don’t thinkshe'd go quite so far as that; 
which reminds me that s.¢ has ridden over with a 
friend, this morning, to pay a visit to Mrs. Scratton, I 
suppose they'll find her at home?” -- 

“T suppose they will, Since Mrs.8. has had the new 
furniture ior her drawing-room down from London, 
she never leaves it for five minutes. Now we've wasted 
time enough abvut her, especially as you charge for 

cur time, so let us come to more important niatters. 
hive you made out the renewed leuse for Denton 
Fara?” 

“Not yet. 

“Why not?’ . 

“I waited Mr. Gritt’s inatructions.” 

In tuture you ll only take your instructions from 
me," growled Scratton. ‘ Have yon seen Gritt lately ?”’ 

There was some anxiety in the tonein which he ask- 
ed this question; but the little lawyer, busy with his 
bag of papers, tailed to perceive it. 

“ Met him only an hour ago, on the steps of the Town 
Hall, He wasin company with Mr. Cyril Ormsby—an 
exceedingly charming person—who, by tiie way, hus 
countermanded his torimer instructions respecting the 
sale of the Ormsby property.” 

“Cyril Ormsby in communication with Verulam 
Gritt !"" If Daniel scratton's face was scowling before, 
it now grew very dark indeed. °‘ What business could 
they have together?’ 

* You ought to be better informed than myself about 
that,” said Podmore, jucusely. ‘* Mr. Gritt stated that 
he had just come sroma visit to Gatiord jzil on business 
of yours as I understood him.” 

“Gatfordjail ? Businses of mine! What on earth 
are you talking about Podmore ?’’ 

“Surely you ve heard the news? The whole town 
ig ringing with it.,’ 

Patience isa virtue, but it was not one of the virtues 
appertaining to Daniel Scratton. He smote the table 
with his fist, and with an oath that caused the little 
lawyer to retreat a few paces backward, demanded to 
know what news he spoke ot. 

“The arrest—or rather the surrender, for he gave 
himself up—ot the murderer of Sir Hugh Willoughby ; 
that sad affair that took place you know, it must be 
now more than fourteen, or, let me see, fiiteen years 
ago. He's mae a full confession, I believe—a full con- 
fession, and quite of his own free will. Bless me! Mr. 
Seratton ! Are you ill ?”” 

He might well ask the question. 

Had the little lawyer been Jupiter Tonans himself, 
and launched one of his most smashing thunderbolts 
upon the grizzled head of Scrattan, the latter's momen- 
ate) annihilation could scarcely have been more com- 
plete. 

His complexation—which at all times had in it more 
of the blue-bell and buttercup than the lily and rose— 
changed into a lively green, his eyes glazed with terror, 
his lower jaw dropped with the same suddenness as 
did that of Morley’s ghost, when that eccentric spec- 


at 


ter removed the bandage which had confined it. His 
hands, usually so restless in their movementu, dropped 
heavily upon his knees, and it was evident that their 
owner was trembling in every limb. ‘ 

“Bless me! bless me! he's going to have a fit!’ ex- 
claimed the lawyer, in great alarm. “I'd better call 
somebody. Yes, yes ; [il call somebody, and send for 
Doldrum to come with his lancets.”” 

He had trotted across the room, and his hand was al- 
ready upon the bell-rope, when, recoyering himselit by 
a very poweriul effort, Scratton jerked out an impera- 
tive ‘Nol’ 

“Don’t ring. Do you hear? don't ring ; but give me 
a glass of water. Thank you; and he drank off the 
whole with avidity. «i'm better now, but you gave ma 
a terrible shock, Richard Goodeve my poor patron’s 
murderer! Why, I would as svon have suspected you, 
Podmore !” 

“Mel’ 

“Or myself, or any as unlikely person; but I 
thought that Goodeve had become tood tor fishes a long 
time ayo. Ht was reported so by his own son, if L re- 
member rightly.” 

“It appears that he was saved in some providential 
manner, He surrendered himself last night to old Sir 
Harry Calverly, who at once made out. the warrant for 
his committal, 1 thought you knew all abont it, as Mr. 
Gritt was with him early this morning ; and wuen be 
movyes, it’s generally on your business.” 

“T suppose I sali Lear all about it when I see him, 
which must be at once,” said Serattun, with acompus- 
ure so well assumed, considering his internal agitation 
and feyer of mind, as to do him much credit as an 
actor. ‘‘My povr, unfortunate friend—ior Sir Hugh 
was ny friend as well as patron—to think of his com- 
ing to harm through Richard Gvodeve! I can’t believe 
it—I won't believe it till | have proeois.” 

“You've the larmer’s own words.” 

He's niad! You, as a lawyer, should know, Pod- 
more, how common such seilf-accusations are ip people 
with diseased brains, when there is not one iota of tact 
in what they call their solenm coniession. lt will turn 
out that Goodeve is touched in the upper story. ‘Take 
my word for it, Podmore, there's not a grain of truth in 
the whvle business.” 

«The medical testimony will prove or disprove that,” 
said the lawyer, profound:y. * It seems, by what Leould 
gather, that there were some business relations between 
Goodeve and your Mr. Gritt, when the latter was estab- 


lished in London. Howeyer, as you say, nothing is sure ~ 


as yet, except that tue man’s iast in prison. Why, 
youre not going, Mr. 8.:'’—for Scratton, while the 
other was speaking, had seized his hat, and was now 
hurriedly buttoning up his overcoat — ‘not belore 
you've looked over these papers, and signed *'—— . 

“Yes, lam;’ and Scratton pushed the papers impa- 
tientiy from him. ‘‘ My heaa’s not fitfor business to- 
day. You must meet me here at this time tu-morrow, 
or ll look in at your office.. What you have told me, 
and the thought of poorSir Hugh, revives too many 
sad memories ior me tv be equal to reading cr putting 
my name to anything just now.” 

He drew forth a large silk handkerchief, and some- 
what ostentatiously passed it across his eyes a8 ‘he 
moved towurds the door. The lawyer, touched at a 
friendship, or say a grateful remembrance of past. fa 
vors, Which had lasted so many yéurs, felt affected him- 
self. 

“You found Sir Hugh’s a profitable conneotion. We, 
also, have aright to speak well of him, He was ene 
of our best clients, though at times difficult to deal 
with. Have you any further commands tor me thismorn- 
ing, Mr. Seratton?"' continued the lawyer, as he preceed- 
edto i eetra the blue bag with the papers he had drawn - 
from it. i 

“No—yes; that is, if you chance upon Gritt; tell him 
that I want to see him immediately up at Scratton 
Park, about atranying the business we were tal 
about. Tell hiny f see the whole thing quite in the: 
light he put it, and there will be no difticulty—no 
difficulty whatever.” +t 2 

The lawyer promised to hunt up Mr. Gritt, if in Gat- 
ford, and deliver his patron's message. bewbar 

But Mr. Verulam Gritt was not in Gatford—at least, 
he was not to be found by either Podmore or Scratton; 
and the latter—the news of Richard Goodeve’s incar-: 
ceration fully confirmed—rode back at last to Seratton, 
Park, with a sickening tear at his heart, but su 
by the hope that his ill-treated and hitherto’ i 
dependent might be there before him. ° 

Verulam Gritt was not there; but other troubles had 
found their way to Scratton Park, and were in waiting 
to receive its owner. 


CHAPTER LYIL 


THE ‘‘ 3CRATTON ARMS’’ RECEIVES A NEW HERALDIO 
CHARACTER, . 


Asa heading to the preceding chapter we have need’ 
the old proverb that “ill news travels fust;” and ne 
sooner did Mrs. Podmore hear the statement of thé sud- 
den apparition of Richard Goodeve in Gatiord, and his’ 
astounding contession of crime, than shie- hastened te! 
don her walking gear, and made a visit to her dear 
friend Mrs. Doldrum, who immediately consented te 
ride over with her to Scratton Park, and stir up the 
cauldron of venomous gossip, in company with a third 
weird sister, in the person of the high-born Seraphina. 

So, once again, we find these charming women as~ 
sembled together, and catch—thongh we come in st 
the conclusion of the interview—a few fragments of 
their improving conversatic n. 

“I suppose if it really turns out that Goodeve was 
the man who did the deed, thore’a nothing then to pre- 
vent a marriage between Mr. Cyril Ormsby and Miss 
Maud Willonghby.” 

It was Mrs. Podmore who administered this dese of 
bitters; for she well knew that an alliance with the 
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Mrs. Scratton’s life, and the wound her pride‘had re- 
ceived was still raw. ‘Reason the more,” thought her 
affectionate iriend, ‘‘why I should probe it.” 

“J don’t know, my dear, what you mean by nothing,” 
retorted Mrs. Scratton, suappishly ; ‘‘ but if Richard 


Goodeve had killed half Gattord, Idon’t see how it | 


could explain away Lady Willoughby’s midnight meet- 
ing with Mr. Cyril's father.” 

“That's true,” moaned Mrs. Doldrum—“ that’s very 
true! Ladies don’t go out at that time of night, a- 
meeting persons of the opposite sex alone in woods, 
running the risk of catching no end of colds, to say 
nothiny of rheumatics and loss of character, without 
expecting to have their conduct criticised hereafter.” 

“T'msorry, for Miss Maud's sake, if the affair doesn’t 
come off,” remarked Mrs. Podmore, with a guahing 
charity. which was as distasteful to her friend as she 
intended it to be. 

“So am I, poor thing!’ assented Mrs. Scratton. 
~ Arter the youny gentleman having been inveigled into 
the house, go to speak, it must be a dreadful thing to 
see all one s plang and hopes tumble to the ground.” 

“Misa Willoughby’s a first-rate catch for anybody,” 
sniffed Mrs. Podmore, determined not to give way. 


“ Such an heiress won't have to go begging for a hus- | 


band, I hope poor Mr. Adolphus does not feel the dis- 
appointment too severely; everybody says he quite 
built upon the marriage.” 

“Built upon it! I should like to know for what rea- 
gon ’Dolphus should have built upon it?’ said Mra. 
Scratton, with an indignant toss of her head. “It was 
Mr. Seratton, and not ‘Dolphus, who thought of the 
match. J was always ayainst it. Our son, with his 
fortune and family connexions, may look higher than a 
Willoughby. Them were the words I constantly ad- 
dressed to Mr. Scratton; but husbands will have their 
own way sometimes; and in certain things Scratton is 
that h’obstinate that you might as well suove against a 
rock as ‘ope to move him.” 

“T’'m so glad to hear that the Gatford people are all 
wrong, and that Mr. Adolphus doesn’tcare a bit,” said 
Mrs. Podmore, to all appearance highly delighted, 
“ But there’s no stopping some people's tongues. They 
even went so far as to say he'd taken to drink becausa 
of it.” 

“ That’s what my Doldrum threatened todo when I 
refused to see him, in consequence of a change of 
complexion engendered by yaliow, jaundice. It was 
before our marriage, of course.” 

“Of course!” emphasized Seraphina Scratton, im- 
patient of an interruption which postponel for a mo- 
ment her reply to what she secretly considered Mra. 
Podmore’simpertinence. ‘‘But my H'Adolphus”’ (as 
she was getting angry, Mrs. Socratton’s aspirations 
came out in great force) “’as been a leetle too much 
h’accustom: to the society of the h’earls and 
h’other members of the h’aristocracy to care what any 
ot the Gatford people says, ‘igh or low! I've re- 
peatedly urged upon him not to bem*sn himself by 
mixing with them who can't h'appreciate the h’onour 
of his company.” 

“And he doesn’t follow your advice,” groaned the 
cheerful Doldrum, with a reflective shake of the heal. 
“The young folk have no respect for age now-a-days. 
Never, as my Doldrum says, do they act as they ought, 
and stick up for the old practitioners.” 

Whether being classed among the “ old practitioners ’’ 
was calculated to allay Mra. Seratton’s rising anger, we 
have no means to determine, for Biffen (Mrs. 8.’s own 
maid) entered the room, somewhat abruptly, a letter in 
her hand; no longer the Biffen of fifteen years ago— 
ennegy of hair, like a Shetland pony, and costumed after 
the fashion of a scare-crow in acorn-field—but a neatly 
attired woman, with sharp eyes, anda high complexion, 
retaining nothing of the past but eecentricity of char- 
acter, and sharpness of tonyue. 

“ Didn't I always tell you to knock before you entered 
aroom?” said her mistress, turning sharply upon her, 
glad to get somebody upon whom she could open the 
yials of her wrath. 

“ And haven't I been knocking for the last five min- 
utes, till I’ve as little skin on my knuckles as is on the 
inside of a biled egg? I s'pose you don’t want me to 
stand on my ‘ead and knock with my heels? It is the 
on’y way to be heard when you three get a-talkin’ to- 
gether!” . 

“ Leave the room |” 

“ Well, I'm going; for when one is taken up so sharp, 
there isn’t much inducement to stop.” 

“You leave this day month!" shrilled the irritated 
Mra. Scratton. 

Biffen shook her hea't determinedly. 

“No, I don’t. Bad as your ways are, I ain't goin’ to 
leave yer. You ain't a good tin’, but there's wus’; and 
if I didn’t put up with your nonsense—I, who know you 
—who would?” 

“Take your ugly face away! you—you impudent 
ceeere cried the now justly irritated Mrs. Scrat- 


Biffen nover budged. 

“Aa to my face, if I’m contented with it, you’ve no 
call to run it down. It’s not one as would tempt me 
to lay out my wages in a lookin’-glass ; but there’s 
uglier mugs to be found—in the Potteries.” 

This last clause was put in after a sarcastic plance at 
the features of the visitors, who glared at her from 
their respective seats. 

_“I shall pay you your wages this very night, and 
send you about your business.” 

“ Taank'ee, missus.” This with a brisk and graceful 

liteness... ‘‘Money’s always welcome; and as my 

usiness is to look after you and Master "Dolfus, you 
won't have to send me far. That’s.a letter from him ;” 
Jaying the missive on the table, ‘ My ‘art give quite a 


jump when I saw it fust, for I thought it was a black 

seal, but it’s only the tiumb-mark of Joe, the 

poner you know, as belongs to the ‘Dog and 
ck,’ ** 


FOR. A WOMAN'S SAKE. 


———S 


Willoughbys had, of late, been the one ambition of |. 


“I know?” 

“Well, he is a very 'spectable young man, as on’y 
gots drunk once a week, and that’s in church-time 0’ 
Sundays.” So saying, Biffen took her departure as 
abruptly as she entered, leaving her mistress with 
Adolphus’s letter in her hand. 

“Will you excuse me ?” asked the elegant Mrs. Scrat- 
ton, bowing with stately politeness to her friends. 

“ Oh, certainly !"’ cried both together, who, with the 
craw’s instinct for carrion, seemed to scent bad news, 
“Make no strangers of us, dear.” 

Mrs. Scratton smiled loftily as she broke the seal. 

“ My son has been absent from home some days. A | 
reat many of his titled college friends are down for | 
he shooting, you know, and they will have him at any | 

price. Blood is blood all the world over.” 

Poor Mrs, Scratton! Her worst enemies might have 


pitied her, but they didn’t. 

She read afew lines of the letter attentively, then 
her eyes hurriedly scanned the rest. 

A stifled shrick! The letter fluttered from her hand | 
to the ground, and Mrs. Scratton fell back in her chair, 
for once, in a fainting fit that was not shamming. Her 
bosom iriends ayd chosen gossips rushed at once to 
the rescue, the one to the door, and the other to the 
bell-rope. They did this, of course? Of course, they 
did nothing of the kind. 

Thé moment .was critical, but Mrs. Podmore, and | 
Mrs. Podiiore alone, proved equal to the occasion. 

“Put up that bottle!” she said inatone of quick 
authority, as the softer-hearted Doldrum was approach- 


ing Mrs. Scratton’s chair, with a pint bottle labeled 
“Drops,” which she had drawn from her capacious 
pocket, which seemed to contain everything, Irom a 
jujube to a blister. ‘Put up that bottle.” 

In great emergencies, it is the strongest minds that 
come to the front. Mrs. Doldrum at once succumbed ; 
and, as fearing another advent on the part of the eccen- 
tric Biffen, in alow, but distinct voice, Mrs: Podmore 
read the letter she had promptly litted from the carpet 
upon which it had fallen : 


“ ANCIENT AND HONORABLE! 

“You'll be awfully surprised when you read this let- 
ter, and I’ve no doubt Biffen and the rest of them will 
catch it hot and strong for the next twenty-four hours; 
but when you've let off the necessary steam, you'll 
come right, I’m sure, and stand my friend with the 
guy'’nor. 

“Ttis not my fault ifI have a proud nature, and a 
sensitive heart; a member of your family must be 
constitutionally haughty, and the way my beloved 
Darants were received by the aristocrats of Oakwoods 
affected me deeply. For the first time in my lite I suf- 
fered the agonies of mental torture; nor was physical 
torture altogether absent, but the latter arose out of 
other circumstances quite beyond my control, and 
shall not be dwelt upon here. 

“You have heard me speak of Miss Cecilia Daw- 
son. Her position in life is not, perhaps, up to the 
topmost round of man’s ambition, neither is she what 
a fastidious taste would term accomplished. She can 
play the piano like her illustrious namesake, but I 
bearcely thiuk an angel with a delicate ear would quit 
the celestial regions to. listen to her. I hate accom- 
plishments! If awoman can mix a bowl of punch, 
administer a brandy and soda, and fill a pipe scientifi- 
cally, she fulfils the duties of hersex. Such a sympa- 
thetic spirit I have tound in Cecilia, Iknow it was 
your wish, dearest 'ma,.to see your "Dolfy married toa 
duchess. Believe me, I shared that wish, and had any- 
thing of the sort been hanging about Gatford, I should 
certainly haye snapped her up; but the article was 
scarce—in fact, not come-at-able; so, failing the duch- 
ess, I proposed to Miss Cecilia Dawson, and we were 
warried’ this morning.’”’ (It was at this stage of the 
letter that poor Mrs. Scratton fainted.) “ You always 


taught me to look high, and I couldn’t look much 
higher than a sign-board. If you fail to move the guv- 
nor, and he stops the supplies, my crest in future will 
be a“ Dog and Duck.’ 
« (Signed) Your loving son, 
“ ADOLPHUS.” 


To this elegant and characteristic epistle, there was & 
postscript: 


“I send one of our business cards (please note the 
address). Cis and I will be always at home between the 
hours of twelve and four, to receive (when convenient) 
the parental blessing.” 

Was it sorrow that expanded the visage of the acute 
Mrs. Podmore ? 

Was it sympathy that contracte:l still more the pinch- 
ed yisage of Mrs. Doldrum ? 

Itis with deep regret we feel ourselves compelled to 
answer both these questions in the negative. 

The expansion was a smile. The contraction was an 
internal enjoyment. 

“Why, he’s married the tavern-keeper’s daughter!’ 
cried the doctor's wife. 

“There's an end of all chances for my Her- 
mione,” thought the lawyer's lady; for since the famous 
Oakwoods rejection, she had secretly nourished the idea 
of an alliance between her own daughter and the hope 
of the Scrattons. 

Such were her thoughts; her words wero very dif- 
| ferent. 
| “Poor dear Seraphina !’’—for Mra. Scratton’s eyes 
| were now opening. “My dear, dear friend! what a 
shock for you! what a disgrace! Married toa common 
barmaid !—a disgrace which nothing can redeem! My 
heart bleeds for you! Such a dreadful blow 1” 


Mrs. Scratton, for the moment quite subdued, looked 
from one to another of her friends for pity, but found 
none. 

“You're not going 7?” she asked faintly, for both 
ladies were eagerly adjusting their bonnets and shawls. 

“Yos, really, dear, we must go. Mr. Podmore ex- 


| a man, not a codfish ! 


pects me back to dinner, and—you know what men are 
—won’t set down to dinner without me.” , 

“For myself,’ said Mrs. Doldrum. “I oughtn't to 
have stayed as long as I have done. "Tis now past two, 
and! should have taken my pills and mixture at 
twelve. There's nothing like regularity in such mat- 
ters,’’ she continued. 

Of course the great incentive for this sudden exodus 
was a desire to immediately propagate the scandal of 
which they had just possessed themselves, 

Mrs. Scratton knew this well enough, but too crushed 
to do more than mildly protest, she saw her “ dearest 
friends” hurry away like carrier-pigecns, to flutter all 
over the town, and carry the bad news everywhere. 

They had scarcely been gone a quarter of an hour, 
than # rough hand was Jaid upon the lock of the door, 
and Daniel Scratton entered his wife's private sitting~ 
room. 

“Daniel,” she said, speaking very gently, and with 
her eyes red with weaping, ‘I’ve bad news.” 

“Have you ?” sneered her husband, flinging himself 
into achair. ‘(Then you're bringing, your pigs to an 
over-stocked miarket. Where’s Adolphus ?’’ 

“It’s of ‘Dolphus I want to speak to you. It’s not to 


| be expected, Daniel. that we can put old heads upon 


young shoulders.” 

“Confound the woman! What nonsense is she talk- 
ing about heads and shoulders? I’m asking you about 
Where's Adolphus?” 

4 At the ‘Dog and Duck,’’’ replied Mrs. Scratton, 
sadly. 

“What the deuce does he do there? Let some one 
ride over and tell him to ecme here direct}y.” 

“T’m afraid he can't come,” said Mis. Scratton, very 
meekly, * till—till”— She hadn’t the strength to 
say it; but patos up the eccentric epistle she had so 
lately received she handedit to her husband. “You 
lad better read this letter, Daniel,” 

But Daniel was in no mood to read any letter; that 
is to say, any letter of the trivial character he attached. 
to the cne presented to him. He putit aside roughly 
with the back of his hand. 

“What do you mean, can’t come? Has the boy 
broken his leg, or his neck, or what ?’* t 

“Worse than that, Daniel |” 

“What do you mean?” 

The fierce face—and now, for the first time, the 
frightened women cbserved that it was strangely 
altered—plared round wpon her, end the voice was like 
the snarl of a savage dog. 

“Don't stand there shivering end shaking. What do 
you mean?” 

“I mean—But you'll be angry, Daniel; you'll be 
more than angry !”’ 

“Out with it!” 

“Our son is married!” 

“ Married |" 

The hand, which. as usual, Scrattcn had raised to hic 
chin,fell suddenly to bis side, as the hand of the soldier 
falls when the l ullets of the enemy pierce his heart. 

“Married! Vo whem?” 

He asked the questicn thrice, without receiving any 
answer but tezrs. ‘hen snatching up the letter—to 
which his wife still pointed with a shaking hand—he 
g anced at the contents. 

One glance of those keen eyes was enough. 

With an oath, he crumpled up the paper and cast it 
on the floor. 

“He may rot, perish, die, before he touches one 
penpy of my money! ‘To think thatior such a brain- 

css, Senseless whelp as this I have made so many sac- 
rifices, to reaponly ingratitude ea the result! This 
woo of your teaching, Mrs. Scratton—of your teach- 
ing!” ’ 

“Mine? Oh, Daniel! I who tried to make him hold 
his head so high !"" sobbed the'woman. 

“So high, indeed, that the idiot could not tee the 
footialls dug at his feet!’ retorted the husband. 
“Birth, indeed! Thank heaven, my money's my own; I 
can leave it where I please, and to whom I please; and 
it will not-be to Adolphus Scratton and his wiie, the 
taverh-keeper’s daughter!” 

He flung out of the room, and was descending the 
stairs, when a servant stopped him. 

“A gentleman wishes to sce you, sir.” 

“I can see no one!” 

“ He has conie on particular business.” 

“ He must:come again. Has Mr. Gritt returned ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ When he does, let him come to me in the library 
directly.’’ 

« And the gentleman, sir?” hesitated the servant, still 
holding out the salver, upon which was a card. “ He 
says he must see you.” 

“Must |” : 

Scratton, who was pushing by the servant, stopped 
and snatched up the card. 

His self-command, at all times great, did not desert 
him eyen now ; but it was with a sickening presenti- 
ment of some new, and, perhaps, greater ‘couple, that 
he read the name of Cyril Ormsby. * 

“Ts he alone?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

Scratton mused a moment, his hand, as usual, pluck- 
ing nervously at his chin-tuft. 

“ Where is he?" 

“Jn the drawing-room.” 

“V’ll see him in the library. Do you hear? Pe off 
with you,and show him up,” Then Daniel Scratton 
reascended the stairs, an: passing along acorridor, en- 
oe his room of business, there to await the vis- 

tor. 


CHAPTER LVMI. 
GATFORD JAIL. 


Rising high above the roofs of Gatford is the square 
and massive keep of Gatford Castle, a prominent object 


FOR 4 WOMAN'S SAKE, 


for miles round, and one that meets the traveler's eye 


long. before other signs of the town are visible; tue 


being bui.t upon an artificial mound, intended 
in those merry times of vld, when Might was Right, 
and brute force Law, to command all tue entrances to 
the town, and kesp im. servile: obedience the town it- 
self. 

Of the ancient castle little remains but the frowning 
keep, Waich raises its century-bia-kened heal above the 
thousand roois, affording those visitors wuo climb the 
ruined battlements deligitiul panoram.s of tue lovely 
country which stretches everywhere around. 

One portion of Gatford Castie, however, has been 
partiully rebuilt, and strengthened with much care; 
and tuat is the portion wuich is known as Gatford 
Jail. 

Astrong, gloomy place, with the true prison look ; 

te smallness of the original windows, and the thick- 
Ress of the original walls having been carefully re- 
tained. 

It was rare, indeed, for Gatford Jail to hold a 
criminal of the importance of Richard Goodeve, its 
floating population consisting generally of poachers, 
or poor, petty larceny rogues of the Nym and Bur- 

h breed. _ f ; 
ere days past, to have mentioned Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby a name in Gatiord would have awakened only 
among the older inuabitants a vasue memory of some 
yery horrible occurrence which took place some years 
ago. The younger portion of tie population would 
naturally not think abont the matter at all, it having 
ceased tor years to be discussed ; or, with the exception 
of some few persons who hal been connected with tue 
deceased, even mentioned. And now Sir Hugh's name 
was in every mouth; and no subject was talked of in 
Gatford but the Willoughby murder. 

The terrible story wa: tull over and over again, 
with such additions asthe tancy of the teller might 
suggest. : 

he time that had elapse since the deed was com- 
mitted only investel it with the element of romance; 
and the fact that the man, whom all believed dead, 
should reappear after 80 long an absence only to accuse 
himself of the crime, stimulated the curiosity of even 
the most indifferent. 

The facts were pretty much as the lawyer, Podmore, 
had told them. 

Acting upon his fixed resolve, the farmer, accom- 
panied by Cyril Ormsby, had presented himself before 
Sir Harry Calveriy, who, on hearing the startling state- 
ment, had at once made out the necessary warrant for 

mmittal. 
are was the change which the last twenty-four 
hours had worked in Richard Goodeve. 

The ace was drealfully haggard, while the features 
seemed larger and sterner than ever, from the hollow- 
ness of the temples and shrunken Jook of the cheeks. 

His hair, too, had become almost white where it 
clustered about hia temples. A day had done the work 
of long years, his mental agony was so extreme. 

His determination once tuken, he had shown no 
yacillation, but yous steadily onwards to reach the end 
he hadin view. 

It was in the silence of Gourlay’s Cave that Silas had 
thrown himself at his father’s feet. and, aa he clasped 
his knees, told him that he had been betrayed, and be- 
trayed by him. That, fora woman's sake, he had not 
spared his father's memory, and, believing him dead, 


* had spoken what, if he now refused to fly, might con- 


duct him to the acaffuld. 

From Richard Goodeve's lips thera fell no upbraid- 
ings. He listened in silence, and with such self-com- 
mand, that not a movement of a muscle betrayed either 
anger or fear, even when he heard that the written 
confession was in Cyril Ormsby’s hands. 

“ You will fly ?” urged Silas, still kneeling. “To es- 
cape is easy. I have monéy sufficient for all imme iate 
need. It were madness to remain here, and each hour 
lost increases your danger. You wiil fly at once, but 
not before you have tergiven me for the thing you 
know I have doné.” 3 

Richard made no answer in words, but, stooping over 
his son, raised him, and tenderly embraced him, 

“ What-I did was for Miss Willoughby’s sake. It was 
her life that trembled in the balance,and—and”’ his head 
dropped upon his father’s shoulder, while tears he 
sant not restrain poured down his cheek—“I suc- 
cumbed. The sacrifice was a great one; but I had no 
idea—how could I then have ™ dreamed ?7—it was a 
father's life I offered up for hers. 

“I forgive you, Si as—forgive you with all my 


“ And you will fly ?” asked Silas, eagerly. 

atime euanah * speak of that,” was the calm re- 
ply. “Mine has been a life of peril, and Iam accus- 
tomed to all kinds of danger. Se hes Sea ar, mY boy; I 
shall pass out of this in safety, be assured. 

When left alone—for policy dictated that Silas should 
show himsolf as usual in Gatford, and arrange, in 4 
manner to excite as little observation ‘as possible, the 
means for ‘his father’s flight,—Richard Goodeve re- 
mained with his head resting upon his hands, his eyes 
fixed upon the ground in deep thought, making no 
movement, utteriug no word that might betray 
the working of the ‘brain, or the storm of contending 
passions that was raging in his breast. 

* He had remained thus for nearly an hour, motionless 
ag a fizuré of stone, when suddenly, and withasigh of 
jntense relief, he stood erect. 

“ There is no other way,”’ he said, for the first time 
speaking aloud, “ Why should I shrink from doing 
that which ought Jon: ago to have been done? Fools 
that we aro, to think that we can escape the retribution 
that ever awaits on crime. We hope to fly from it, but 
it. will follow us, even though we place seas and whole 
continents between us and the accursed place! It 
treads in our shadow by day; it stands by our side, 
‘watching, watching in the silent hours of the night 
‘awfully patient, because 60 terribly sure.” 


It was then he wrote the few lines which begaght Cy- 
ril to Gourlay’s Tower, and, iu due tine, Ric. Good- 
evé to, Gatford Jail. 

Seated on his low pallet bed, the farmer is listening at- 
tentively to Mr. Ormsby, who leans against the wail, the 
light irom the small barred window jalling upon his 
face, which betrays niuch emoticn. 

«Then he did not deny the robbery ?” said Goodeve. 

“Denial would have been in vain before the evidence 
you placed in my hands. The scoundrel’s contidence 
deserted him at once when he saw the receipt.” 

“You did not trust it within his grasp 7” demanded 
Goodeve, eagerly. 

“ He made one clutch at it,” answered Cyril, with s 
smile, ‘‘ but it was un action he did not repeat,” 

‘The truth was that Mr. Scratton had received not only 
aviolent shaking at the hands of Mr. Ormsby, but one 
or two kicks so well administered as to reduce him to 
an abject quietude. 

“{ told nim your terms—the selling of Scratton Park, 
and his departure from this part ur the country; the 
payment of the one thousand pcunds or which he had 
robbed Sir Hugh over to his sun Adolphus, as a gift on 


‘the part of Miss Willoughby to his wie, ior neither she 


nor I would touch aught that had passed through: his 
uncleanly fingers. It was over this repayment that the 
miserly rascal made the strongest fight. His son’s 
marriage has cut him to the quick, and the mere men- 
tion of his namie aroused all that is most mean and hate- 
ful in his vindictive nature. He swore that he had 
burnt his will, and would leaye Adolphus Scratton and 
his barmaid-wife to die in the Gatiord gutters, with 
much more of the like senseless raving. I told him the 
choice was entirely with himself. To agree at cnce to 
the terms proposed, or when I left him I should ride 
over to Sir Harry Calverly, place the receipt in his hands, 
and briny forward evidence that must eventually traus- 
port him. 
ways holding the receipt, to insure a rigorous iulfill- 
ment of all the conditions.” 

“You have done well, sir, and his punishment is 
light compared to his crimes. But for Daniel Scratton’'s 
treachery, all would have been different, and’—— He 
could get no further; thoughts of the past came rush- 
ing in upon him like the waves of a dark and troubled 
sea, his rock-like firmness gaye way, and covering his 
face with his hands he sobbed like a child. 

Ormsby gazed pityingly on the unhappy man, whose 
nature, capable. of so much that was noble and good, 
had been changed and distorted by the violence of fierce 
and unbridled passion. 

The fit of hysterical weeping over—and it was of very 
short duration—Richard Goodeve became as calm and 
self-contained as before. 

‘Is Silas in the town, Mr. Goodeve?” asked Cyril, 
anxious in some way to chanse the subject. 

“He was here but half an hour ago, and will return 
shortly. The magistrates meet at three o’clock. A 
good and affectionate lad is Silas,- You will care for him 
when Tam gone—that, is, if others turn their backs 
upon him, because of me, you will not do 80?” 

“‘T were base, indeed, even could I think of such a 
thing,” cried Cyril warmly. ‘lam proud to call Silas 
Goodeve my friend. Itis aprivilege to grasp the hand 
of so noble a man.”’ 

The hot blood rushed, for the first time, into the 
farmer's face, crimsoning it with a glow of pride, that 
spoke how strong the love that dwelt within Lis heart. 

“Thank you, sir,” were the only words he said. 
“You have given me more pleasure than I can tell.” 

Ther: was a pause, which Goodeye, now quite re- 
signed and calm, was the first to break. 

“In a few minutes, Silas will have returned. I would 
speak with him alone, You will be at the Town Hall, 
r. Ormbsy, when the magistrates ure assembled ?" 

“TI must be there.’ 

*“‘ Of course—of course !”’ said the other, with a melan- 
choly smile. “I get wandering in the head sometimes. 
My brain is not what it was.” 

“You will not be without friends, Mr. Goodeve,” 
said Cyril, kindly. ‘All that can be urged in your 
defence, and much can be urged, shall be put for- 
ward, and powerfully dwelt upon, rest assured, You 
have sinned grievously, but you have proved that 
your repentance is sincere.”” 

Goodeye simply said “I thank you, bir,” and asked, 
“There will be a great crowd at the Town Hall, Isup- 
pose? They’re a curious set, these Gattord people ; and 
I’m known to many.” . 

“The circumstances of the case,” replied Cyril, 
“have awakened considerable interest.” 

“Justso. Itis not often they see aman like Rich- 
ard Goodeve in'the dock.” p 

_He smiled again—a wan, sad smile, that seemed to 
flicker on hig lips as a corpse-light flickers on a 
grave. 

“You'll excuse me, if I ask to be alone now, sir?” 

Cyril Ormsby moved towards the door, hestitated, 
vane back a step, then hesitated again, but for a second 
only, 

“Richard Goodeve,” he said, “I cannot leave you 
thus. Iknow not what compels me to speak ? but speak 
Imust, and will. I haye heard your coniession, listened 
to each detail of your most unhappy life, painted by one 
who disdained to spare himself. A victim to treache 
and fraud from the first, harshly treated by those 
who did not comprehend, and did not seek to compre- 
hend, your better nature, you destroyed, in the mad- 
nos of a moment, the happiness of many innocent 

ves,’’ 

“It was a madness! I assure you, sir, had anybody 
told me, afew minutes before, that I could haye been 
guilty of such an act, I would have laughed in hig face, 
and told him that he lied! And, when the deed was 
done, I would have jaid down my life could I haye re- 
stored the life Thad taken. It was a madness, ag you 
fay. May heaven preserve my worst enemies from #0 
terrible a visitation !’’ , 

Cryil extended his hand, © 


He consented to everything at list; 1 al-/ 


“lI pity you, Richard Goodeve, from the bottom of 
my heart?’ ‘ 

Wita a cry, the farmer sprang to his feet, and be‘ore 
Cyril could prevent lim, oui prasped tue outstretched 
hand, and pressed it vo his.sips. 

‘Go, sir, ,o; I cannot trust myself to speak now ; 
but remember—and you wiih rememLer Lereaiter— 
tuat asiaras 1 may taste of happine.s on eurth, you 
| have made nie a happy man this day.” 

He waved his hand, and, evidently strugg.ing against 
strong emotions, turned his iuce apainst the wall. 

Without another word, Cyril Umusly, ulsu deeply 
moved, quitted his cell. 

Some short time aiterwards, Silas, accompanied by 
one of the prison warders, entered the c.ll. | 

The presence of tue prisoner was required at the 
| Town Hall. 

Was he sleeping ? i 

He niust be sleeping, for his tall form is stretched out 
upon the pullet-Led, and tuough the hey grates dole- 
| fully in the rusty lock, he makes no movement. 

“He takes matters coolly,” thought the wurder, as, 
| jingling his keys, he entered first, ‘* considering they’re 
a-waiting for him down there " (“down tuere,” meaning 
the Town Hall). . 
“He's a-taking a nap,’ said the warder, cheerfully ; 
“and he’s wise. I’ve turned the key«na lot o’ people 
in my time and there’s nothing like a nap, cr p’raps a 
dram, to jreshen up a chap to meet what’s coming.” 

“Father 1” 

No answer, 

“Father!” 

No answer. 

“He sleeps sound,” said the warder, approaching the 
| bed, and giving a loucer and merrier jingle to his pris- 
‘on keys, holding them pluyiully over tue still iace of 

the prostrate man. 
| ‘Stand aside!" Silas hurled him back with a violence 
that sent the startled wurcer staggering back apainst 
| the wall of the cell. “ He’s pEav!” 
| As he lifted the pendant arm, asmail bluo phial fell 
from between thestillening fingers. It was une of 
| those labelled “ Poison” which Lad attra ted the atten- 
tion of Goodeve on his sun's chimney-yiece. 

A subtle and sure nedicine for all eari..ly ills. 

The sleep of Kichard Gvoveve is sound indeed, 

A sleep which 10 sound on earth will ever Lreak. 

We will nct judye him harshly—we dare not. 

He sleeps sound; and the awakening wi.l be before 
another Judgment Seat than man's. 

finning, he was grievously sinned against. He suf- 
| fered greatly, and wis -reat y wronged, 

Our task is over, and our t-le is nearly done. 

“Deliver us irum temptaticn ;” be that uur constant 
prayer. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
CONCLUBION. 


“Down by the docks.” In that seagoing quarter 
of huge London, and very far from rural Gat.ord, the 
last scene of our stofy takes place. 

An emigrant ship lies in the basin, on the eve of de- 
parture for Australia. > 

The great gangways that connect her with the whart 
have been renoved, and all “ friends’ liave leit for the 
shore. 

A group, consisting of two ladies and a gentleman, 
the three having cnly just le:t the ship, stand waving 
handkerchiefs und a hut to another group upon the 
emigrant ship's deck. This latter group consists also of 
two women anda gentleman, with the addition of a boy 
and a dog. 

The group on shore comprise Aunty Cordy (who has 
contributed so many larye packages to the freight that, 
if that vessel should conie to prief, she will have mach 
to answer for), Maud, now no lunger Maud Wi!’ sugh- 
by, but Mrs. Ormsby, and her happy—ah ! 6o happy |-— 
husband. d 

And the other group, now eagerly crowding to the 
side of the ship, as she weighs her unchor, sud prepares 
to glide out into the river? \ 

That resolute old lady, who, though sesced in an in- 
valid chair, which she urges along )y the use of s 
crutched stick, orders about such of the ship's crew 
who impede her way with the impsrativene-s of an 
Admiral of the White or the Blut, or of any other 
Caley that is considered best to represent nautical 

‘ignity. 

This important person is Mrs. Bussic Mathewes, who, 
upon Silas’s intimation of his jatention to leave Eng- 
land, had resolved not to be leit behind. y 

“All countries are the sama to me,” she said, “ae 
long as they speak the English. language. Give mes 
free use of my tongue, and 1’). settle them, poor cree- 
turs, savage or civilized.” 

At the present moment she is engaged in rating her 
faithful bond-slave, Eupheraia Griskin, who, never hay- 
ing seen ships or sailors before, ia watching, in open- 
mouthed wonder, those active gentlemen swarming up 
ladders, and recklessly suspending themselves trom 
ropes, like a crowd of salt-water maniacs bent upon 
jovial suicide. 

But who is this with the sad, beautiful eyes, and 
proud, dreamy brow, that while he answers the fare 
well salutations from the friends on the wharf. 
| clasps closely to his breast the hand of the little woman 
with the sweet, pure, childlike face, who clings 80 
trustfully and so proudly to his side? 

Silas Goodeve! Yes, it is he; and as we, too, wave 
him our adieux, may all happiness attend him. 

All happiness! Why, it’s here, living, breathing, and 
clinging to his side. 

The great ship swings herself clear of the wharf, and 
glides majestically from the vasin. 

“ Good-bye | good-bye!” 

Bilas’s last glance is upeo Maud, as she rests upon 


42, 


FOR A WOMAN'S SAKE. 


the ‘arm of her husband, and he blesses them both 
from his innermost heart. 
“For a woman's sake I would have died,” he said, 
half aloud; then tightening the embrace that hel 
‘g dainty waist, be looked down into the flower- 
like which took its sunlight from his own: “And 
now, for a woman's sake, I a to live, that I may 
do. hoi eto her worth with ali my heart." 
““Good-bye! good-bye’” 
* * * * * * * 


And so the prompter’s bell has rung, and the cur- 
‘tain for a time between us and our au 

Yet there is space for a few parting words, 

The Gatford mind—which is; upon the whole, a slow 
mind, given to. wonder upon many still 
much ented by the selling of Scratton Park, and 
sudden emigration of its owner to London, where, & 
rich man, and still accumulating riches, he lived-in a 
state of abject misery, denying himself the bare 
necessaries of life in the one haunting fear—a fear 
that soon became a monomania—that he should die 
a pauper in a workhouse. His wife was absent from 
him in his last moments; for he had driven her from 
him with curses and reproached. her as ‘‘ bringin: 
another mouth to eat him out of house and home. 
‘The only person who crept to his bedside was a pen- 
niless, seaeee hanger-on to the. lower law-courts of 
London. He came for alms; and the last face that 
the dying eyes of Daniel Scratton rested upon in this 
world was that of his cur and vassal, Verulam Gritt. 

Mrs. Scratton had long ago returned to Gatford, 
where she received an affectionate welcom », not only 
from her son, but from her son's wife. Cissy, hav- 


. Ing an enormous respect for the aristocratic connec- 


tions which Mrs. Scratton never ceased. to claim, 
treated her, as she herself expressed it, “ Uke a born 
queen.” And it was a sight to elevate a common 
mind to see Mrs. Scrattou—urbane, but always dig- 
nified—sitting in state among the punch-bowls, bot 
tles, and lemons which formed an artistic back- 


‘ground to the bar. 


She was at first somewhat annoyed by the persis- 
tant “friendly” visits of the two weird sisters, Pod- 
more and Doldrum; but the former followed her 
husband to London, where he had formed a branch 
business; and the latter died, with great comfort to 
herself, from an overdose of some favorite medicine 
dn her husband's shop. 

After making and unmaking a dozen wills, Daniel 
Scratton died intestate at last, and Adolphus found 
himeelf a rich man, but hse was also, happily for him, 
# changed one. 

He grew to love his wife devotedly, and, much to 
his own benefit—for Cissy proved a good wife— 
obeyed her in all things; and when he once more 
adopted, to please his mother, the Ona! arms,’ 


he added, as supporters to that noble escutcheon, the 
effigies of a ‘Dog and Duck.” 
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67 ForsrppEN Bans. By Arab Southworth. 
68 Weavers AND Wert. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
69 Caminur. By Alexander Dumas. 
70 THe Two OrPHANS. By D’Ennery. 
71 My Youna Wire. By My Young Wife's Husband, 
72 THe Two Wivows. By Annie Thomas, 
73 Rose Micuen. By Maude Hilton. 
74 Crom CASTLEMAINE’s GAGE. 
A new taeue every week, 
For sale, by all Newsdealers, ps five cents each, 
or sent, postage paid, on receipt of six cents. 
BEADLE AND ADAMB, Publishers | 
98 William street, N.Y. | 


The Saturday Journal, 
“The Model Family Paper 
—_—AND— 

Most Charming of the Weeklies.” 
A : in every thing; hi 
niahantaad aumereae eee 

Serials, Tales, Romances, 
Sketches, Adventures, Biographies, 
Pungent Essays, Postry, 
Notes and Answers to Correspondents, 


Wit and Fun— 


All are features in every number, from such 
celebrated writers as no paper in America can 
boast of. 

The Saruxpay JourNAL is sold everywhere 


| by newsdealers; price sia cents per number; or to 


subscribers, id, at the following cheap 
rates, Viz. ; ‘ 
Four months, one dollar; one year, three 


dollars ; or, two copies, five dollars. 


Address BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 
98 William Street, New York. 


BEADLE & ADAMS’ 


STANDARD DIME PUBLICATIONS. 


Speakers. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS have now on their lists the fol- 
lowing highly desirable and attractive text-books, 
Ponte Soubeiie 106 larke peace, pried tron Clear, 
volume cont .) in rom 
ay Fe pede ootiectiog of Dia- 


open type, comprising t! 
lagness Desires and Recitations, (burlesque, comic 
and otherwise.) The Dime Speakers for the season 


of 18$1—as far as now issued —embrace twenty-three 
volumes, viz. : 

1. American Speaker. {at School Speaker. 

: National Speaker. 


Patriotic Speaker. 15. Komikal § 3 

4, Comic Speaker. 16. Youth’s yee 

5. Elocutionist. 17. Eloquent er. 

6. Humorous Speaker. | 18. Hail Colum 

7. Standard Speaker. er. 

8. Stump Speaker. 19. Serio-Comic Speaker. 
10. Bpread-Eaple Speaker | £1. Funny Speaker 

. Spread- eS er 5 nny er, 
il. Dime Debater. 22, Jolly Speaker, 
12, Exhibition Speaker. | 28. Dialect Speaker. 


These books are replete with choice pieces for the 
School-room, the Exhibiti on, for Homes, ete. 

are drawn from FRESH sources, and contain some of 
the choicest oratory of the times. 75 to 100 

tions and Recitations in each book. 


Dialogues. 
The Dime Dialogues, eac! ome 100 pages, em» 


brace twenty-seven books, v 
Dialogues No. One. Dia logues No. Fourteen, 
Dialogues No. 


Dialogues No, Two. i 
Dialogues No. Sixteen, 


Dialogues No. Three. 
Dialogues No. Four. Dialogues No, Seventeen. 
Dialogues No. Five, Dialogues No. Kighteen 
Dialogues No. Six. Dialogues No, Nineteen. 
Dialogues No, Seven. Dialogues No. Twenty. 
Dialogues No. Eight. Dialogues No. Twenty-one, 
Dialogues No. Nine. jalogues No. Twenty-two, 
Dialogues No. Ten. Dialogues No. Twenty-threa 
Dialogues No. Eleven. | Dialogues No. Twenty-four, 
Dialogues No. Twelve. | Dialogues No, Twenty-five, 
Dialogues No. Thirteen, | Dialogues No. Twenty-six, 
Dialogues No. Twenty-seven, 
15 to 25 Dialogues and Dramas in each book. 
These volumes have been prepared with 

reference to their availability in all school-rooms, 
They are adapted to schools with or without the fury 
niture of a stage, and introduce a range of charac- 
ters suited to scholars of every grade, both male and 
female. It is fair to assume that no yolumes yet 
offered to schools, at any price, contain so many 
Hi pes oon useful dialogues and dramas, serious 

comic. 


Dramas and Readings. 


eces, Humorous Di 
and Burlesque, by 1 oted writers; and Recitations 


DIME HAND-BOOKS, 


Young People’s Series, 
Brapie’s Dime Hanp-Booxs For Youre Prorte 
cover a wide range of subjects, and are especially 
adapted to, their end. They constitute at once the 
CN fee and most useful works yet put into the 


market for paveiag circulation. 

Ladies’ Letter-Writer. Book of Games, 
Gents’ Letter-Writer. Fortune-Teller. 
Book of Etiquette. Lovers’ Casket. 
Book of Verses. Ball-room Com 
Book of Dreams, Book of Beauty. 


Hand-Books of Games. 


Buapie’s Drak Hanp-Booss or Games AND PorvtaR 
Hapn-Booxs cover a variety of subjects, and are ex 


pecially adapted to their end. 3 
andbook of Summer Sports. 
Book of Croquet. Yachting and Rowi' 
Chess Instructor. Riding and Driving. 
Cricket and Football. Book of Pedestrianism, 
Guide to Swimming. Base-Ball Player, 
Handbook of Winter Sports, 


Manuals for Housewives, 
Brapie’s Dore Faury Serres aims to supply a 
class of tex{-books and manuals fitted for per- 
son's ate old and the young, the learned and 
the unlearned. They are of con value. 
eet peer 
3. Honsekeeper's Guide. linery. 


Lives of Great. Americans 
Are presented complete aud authentic biographies 
of many of the men who have added luster to the 
ao by their lives and deeds. The series em- 
Aces: 

I.—George Washington. | VI.—David Crockett. 
TI.—John Paul Jones, VITt.—Israel Putnam. 
Til.—Mad AnthonyWayne] IX.—Kit Carson. 
n, 


TV.—Ethan Allen, X.—Tecumseh. 

V.Marquis de Lafay- oe Tinootn, 
ette. .—Pontiac. 

VI.—Daniel Boone. xm. <vlysses 8. Grant. 


The above publications for sale by all newsd 
or be sent. id, on receipt of prion, tae 


will ai 
BEADLE & ADAMS, 63 Witt St, N.Y 


—-_ 


a 


“A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY PAPER AND MODEL WEEKLY.” 


- UNRIVALED AMONG POPULAR PAPERS 


In the good repute of its large corps of Contributors}; In the variety, scope and interest of its contents 7 
: In the beauty of illustration, typography and order of its “*make-up.” 


A FIRST-CLASS POPULAR WEEKLY, aiming at what is Bust, FrEsHEsT anD Most ATTRACTIVE in Fiction, Romance and 
Novel—in Sketch, Story, and Narrative—in Adventure on Sea.and Land—in City Life Revelations—in History, Biography: and Events— 


' in Wit and Humor-in Poetry and Essay—in the Useful and Practical—in Answers to Correspondents, Topics of the Times, 


Baitorals, etc., etc., etc. > 


ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING, 


it meets the tastes, wants and demands of old and young alike, and is the Congeniai Companion, the Welcome Guest at Firesides, 


“in Houses, Shops and Offices IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNION! No paper now published in this country having a wider 


circulation, and ‘none being received with so much favor by that class of people who are solicitous that what they read shall be 
both pure and good. The corps of regular contributors embraces the following 


MOST POPULAR LIVING AMERICAN WRITERS: 


ALBERT W. AIKEN, "CAPT. MAYNE REID, PHILIP 8. WARNE, 
MAS. MARY REED CROWELL, EBEN E. REXFORD, BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG (“Jack Hark- 
OLL COOMES, MATTIE DYER BRITTS, away,”) | . 
CORINNE CUSHMAN, ©. D. CLARK, EDWARD L. WHEELER, 
JOSEPH E. BADGER, Jn, COL. PRENTISS INGRAHAM, GARRY GAINES, 
MRS JENNIE DAVIS BURTON, HON. WM. F. CODY (“Bnffalo Bi”) - CAPT. CHARLES HOWARD, | 
CAPT, FRED. WHITTAKER, -T. C. HARBAUGH, A. W. BELLAW, 

_ LUCILLE HOLLIS, RETT WINWOOD, MARY GRACE ALPINE, . 

CHARLES MORRIS, MAJOR SAMS, HALL (“Buckstin Sam,) FRANK DAVES 

ROGER STARBUCK, . CAPT. SATTERLEE PLUMMER, 


48 WELL 45 THE INGOTABLE WITS AND HUMORISTS, 


WASHINGTON WHITEHORN, JOE JOT, Jr., and BEAT TIME. 


AND THE SPARKLING ESSAYISTS AND PEN-PREACHERS, 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER and EVE LAWLESS, 


el of whem cater exclusively for the Sarurpay Jovrwat, while in its department of ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, those 
wit are conversant with such literature pronounce is the best and most interesting column. ef the day. Taken all in «ti the 
Sisegepay JouriaL is the ; : 


Journal Par Excellence for the Lovers of a Wholesome Popular Literature, 


‘Aud those seeking for what is best and most enjoyable in that line should become its readers. 


The Saturday Journal is Published Weekly at the Following Rates: 


For Four Months..............-...- es ae bane $1.00 | Two Copios for One Year...........ccsscsscasen «$5.00 
‘Bor Ding... NORE. <5 ctatas queries sess eames c stark p ste 3.00 Single Duphees eas civ csneese ss ccsssenneivenessene® cents 
Supplied by all Newsdealers. i 
| BEADLE: AND ADAMS, Publishers, 


98 WILLIAM STREET, NEW WORK. 


ST TS SE 


j WEBSTER, 
| CHOATE, 
ADAMS, 
|) BEECHER, 
| | _ DEWEY, ~ 
i TALMAGE, © & 
OHAPIN, e : 
LONGFELLOW, 
THE MOS % SERIF 
WHITTIER, TA TTRACTIV S, 
| ie LABL ING COL 
PRENTICE, VAILABLE, AD AKIO LEO 
doe yost 4 AP Tipp NW Tons 
OR 
DICKINSON, Henaversna: Farces, 
KENT, Recitations, Notable Passages, Dialogues, Minor Dramas, 
SEWARD, | Speeches. Extempore Efforts, Colloquies, Acting Charades, 
BRET HARTER, Orations, Addresses, Burlesques Dress Pieces, 
% IN ALL THE FIELDS OF 
CARL PRETZEL, i ‘ p 
pe Wit, Humor, Burlesque, Satire, Eloquence and Argument, 
BILLINGS, “ye, ° 
wiviiee Schools, Exhibitions #Amateur Theatricals. 
: STREET, ; 
1) wautac, | THE. DIME SPEAKERS, 
HOCMES, 1") “howe AMERICAN SPEAR ‘12—Drom EXxniprrion SPEAKER 
HAMILTON 2—Dimze National SPEAKER, 18—Dime ScHoou SPEAKER. 
wr 8—Dime Patriotic SPEAKER. 14—Dime Lupicrous SPEAKER, 
‘RANDOLPH. 4—Dime Comic SPEAKER. 15—KARL PRETZEL’s KoMIKAL SPEAKER, 
4 5—Diwz Evocotionist. 16—Dimx Yourn’s SPEAKER. 
MADISON 6—Dmtr Humorous SPEAKER 17—Die ELOQUENT SPEAKER. 
: %7—Drme STANDARD SPEAKER. 18—Dime! Ham, Conumpra SPEAKER, 
WINTHROP, 8—Dor Stomp SPEAKER. 19—Dime Srerr0-Comic SPEAKER, 
9—Dme JUVENILE SPEAKER. 20—Dimr Seiect SPEAKER, 
REV. JOS. COOK, 10—Dmm SprREAD-EAGLE SPEAKER. 21—Dime Funny SPEAKER. 
wikis 11—Dnw Depater and Cuarnman’s Gourpn, 22—Dniz JoLLY SPEAKER, 
CUYLER, 23—Dimz ‘DIALECT SPEAKER. 
or DURYEA, Each Speaker, 100 pages 12mo,, containing from 50 to 7% pieces. 
! PisneeA THE DIME DIALOGUES 
j Are filled with original and pecially pre ly repared contr.o contrioutions from favorite and. popular 
@) MAX ADELER, eeearers for the peel ae, soe tage—giving tks takin patil gt dialogues, 
i thy uw social co ies, domestic farces, exquisite dress an ibition dramas . 
f MARK TWAIN, any ot het Bolteciion ever offered. ~ 
{ oorry goort, | Dive Dratocuns Numsrr OnE, |. Dore. DraLocves Nomper Fourteen, 
; ~ "1 Diaz DiaLocurs NumpBer Two. “ Diz DiaLocues Nuseer Firrren, 
DOESTICKS, | Dix DiaLocurs Numper THRER. Dimz Diatocurs Numper Srxreen. 
Dime DiaLoaurs Numser Four, Doe Dratocures NuMBER so cas ten Tittle 
OSRLYLE, Drevz DiaLocuns Number Five, Folics, 
Dime DraLtoaurs Number Srx. Dre DiaLocurs Numer Erer 
MACAULAY, Dime DiaLogurs Numper SEVEN. Dime Diatocues Numprr Nini dyn. 
. i Dialogues Numper EIGHt. Doe Diaroavres Numper Tw. 
WILBERFORCE, | Drum Diatocurs Numeer Nive. Diz Diratocurs NuMBER TWENTXONE. 
Dire DiaLocurs Numzer TEN. Dm DraLocurs Numerr TwENtTY-rwo. 
PITT, Dom Diarocues Numer ELEVEN. - Dntz Diavogvges NumBer TWENTY-THREE. 
Dink DraLoGurs Number TWELvE. Dimz DiaLocurs Numer Twenty-Four, 
SHAKSPEARE, Dome Diatocurs NumBer THIRTEEN, Dime Distocues Numper TwEnty-FIvz. 
MILTON, Each volume, 100 pages 12mo., containing from 15 to 25 pieces, 
BYRON, . BEADLE & ADAMS, Rablishens, 98 William St., ns Y. 
BURNS, 2 
BE REXYORD, A SPRAGUE, 
BF. TAYLOR, A DUGANNE, 
STODDARD, ; LOWELL, 
WALL GARLETON, ; POR, 


JOR IO“ Sa, UX ZI ER HALE, 


PARTON, 


PHILLIPS, 
SARGEANT, 
MASON, 
LINCOLN, 
WASHINGTON, 
JEFFERSON, 
JACKSON, 
SHERIDAN, 
EMMET, 
BURKE, 
MEAGHER, 


| ORPHEUS 6. KERR, 


MILES O'REILLY, 
GEO. F. TRAIN, 
CROCKETT, 
DICKENS, 
SIDNEY SMITH, 
TOM HOOD, 
JERROLD, 
SUMNER, 
HOLT, 
WILSON, 
JOHNSON, 
SIMPSON, 
PARKER, 
COLLYER, 
WILLETTE, 
ANNA DICKINSON, 
MRS. VICTOR, 
THE CARYS 
_ FANNY FERX, 
GREELEY, 


54 
Grets or New York. By Al 


BEADLE 


32 Large 'Three-Column Pages. 


1.A Hard Crowd; or, GENTLEMAN 


‘Sam’s Sister. By Philip S. Warne. 


2. The Dare-Devil; or, THE Wincrp 
Wircs or THE Sea. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

8. Kit Carson, dr., THE Crack SHOT OF 
tue West. By Buckskin Sam. 

4, The Kidnapper; or, THE Great 
SHANGHAI oF THE NorTHwssT. By Philip S. Warne. 

5. The Fire-Fiends; or, HERCULES, THE 
Huncupack. By A. P. Morris. 

6. Wildcat Bob, THE Boss BRUISER ; 
or, THE Borper BLoopHounps. By Ed. L. Wheeler. 

4%. Death-Notch, THE DESTROYER; OR, 
Tue Sprit Lake Avencers. By OJl Coomes., 

8. The Headless Horseman. A strange 
story of Texas, By Capt. Mayne Reid. 

9. Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover, 

10. Vidoeg, THE Frencn Po.ice Spy, 
Written by himself. 

11. Midshipman Easy. By Capt. Mar- 


ryat. 
12. The Death-Shot; or, TRACKED TO 


DeatH. By Capt: Mayne Reid. 
13. Pathaway; 08, Nick Wuirrtes, THE 
Oup TRaprer OF THE NortHWEsT. By Robinson. 
14. Thayendanegea, THE Scourcr; 


on, Toe War-EAGLe oF THE Mouawks. Ned Buntline. 


15. The Tiger-Slayer; or, EaGir- 
Heap To rue Rescve. By Gustave Aimard. 

16. The White Wizard; on, Tor Great 
PROPHET OF THE SEMINOLES. By Ned Buntiline. 

1%. Nightshade, THz Ropser PRINCE 
oF Hounstow Hrarts. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

18. The Sea Bandit; or, THe QuErENn 
OF THE Isix. By Ned Buntline.- 

9. Red Cedar, THE Prarrim OvuTLaw. 

By Gustave Aimard. 

20. The Bandit at Bay; or, Tux Pi- 
RATES OF THE Pratries. By Gustave Aimard, 

21. The Trapper’s Danghier; OR, 
THe Ovrtaw’s Fare. By Gustave Aimard. 


22. Whitelaw; on, Natriz or THE LAKE |. 


Snore. By Dr. J. H. Robinson, 

23. The Red Warrior; oR, STELLA 
Dernorme’s ComancuEe Lover. By Ned Buntline, 

24. Prairie Flower. By Gustave Ai- 
mard, author of * Tiger-Slayer.” etc. 

25. The Gold-Gui e; or, Stern Arm, 
tHe RecuiatTor. By Francis Johnson. 

26. The Death-Track; or, THE Ovt- 
LAWS OF THE Mountain. By Francis Johnson, 

27. The otter-Detective; or, THE 
t W. Aiken. 

28: Three-Fingered Jack, THE Roap- 
AGENT or THE Rockies. By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. 

29. Tiger Dick, Tue Faro Kina; or, 
Tux Casuizr’s Crom. By Philip.S. Warne. 

30. Gospel George; or, Fizry Frep, 
Tue Ournaw. By Joseph E, Badger, Jr. 

31. The New York ‘Sharp ;’ or, THE 
FuiasH or Ligutnina, By Albert W. Aiken, 

82. B’hoys of Yale; on, THe Scrarrs 


-or a Harp Ser or Cotuecians. By John D. Vose. 


33. Overland Kit. By A. W. Aiken. 
34. Rocky Mountain Rob. By Aiken. 
35. Kentuck, the Sport. By Aiken. 
36. umn Dick. By Albert W. Aiken. 
37. Hirl, the Hunchback; or, Tux 
SworDMAKER oF THE Santer. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
38. Velvet Hand; or, Tue [ron Griv or 
Invun Dick. By Albert W. Aiken. 
39. The Russian Spy or, THE BROTH- 
ERs or THE STARRY Cross. By Frederick Whittaker. 
40. The L Haired * Pards;’ or, 
Tus TARTARS OF THE ns. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
41. Gold Dan; or, THE WuITE SavacEe 
orf THE GREAT Lake. By Albert W. Aiken. 
_ 42. The California Detective; on, 
Tar Witcnes op New Yorx. By Albert W. Aiken. 
438. Dakota Dan, Tue Recxiess RANGER; 
or, Tue Bree-Hunters’ Excursion. By Oll Coomes. 
44. Old Dan Rackback, Tue Great 
Extarminator. By Oli Coomes. . 
1 ame Old Bull’s Rab Tue LIGHTNING 
‘Ssor or THE Piars. oseph E. Badger, Jr. 
46. Bowie-Knife Ben, Tar LitTLx 
Henver or THe Nor’-west. By Ol) Coomes. 
47. Pacific Pete, THE PRivom or THE 
Revo’ By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
48. fom, THE Youne OvurLaw 


Oll. Goomes., 
Demon; or, THE QUEEN oF 


ree epee. ban : 


By Jou, B Badger, Jr. 


51. Red Rob, Tur Boy Roap-AGEnT. 
By Oll Coomes. 

52. Death Trailer, Tur Cuter or 
Scours. By Hon, Wm. F. Cody, (Buffalo Bill.) 

53. Silver Sam; or, THE MysTERY OF 
Deaiwoop Ciry. By Col, Delle Sara. 

4. Always on Hand; or, Tut Sportive 

Sport or tHe Foor Huis. By Philip S. Warne. 

55. The Scalp Hunters. A Romance or 
THE PLains. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 

56. The Indian Mazeppa; or, THE 
MapD Man or THE Prams. By Albert W. Aiken. 

5%. The Silent Hunter ; or, Taz ScowL 
Hau Mystery. By Percy B. St. John. 
58. Silver ife; or, WICKLIFFE, THE 
Rocky Mountarn Rancer. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

59. The Man From Texas; or, THE 
OurLaw or Arkansas. By Albert W. Aiken. 

60. Wide Awake; or, THE ipior or 
THE BLAcK Hints. By Frank Dumont. e 

61. Captain Seawaif, THe PrivarTrer. 
By Ned Buntline. 

62. Loyal Heart; or, THz TRAPPERS OF 
ARKANSAS, By Gustave Aimard. 

63. The Winged Whale. By Aiken. 

64. Double- ight, the Death Shot. 
By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. 

65. he da Rajah; or, THE ScourcE 
or THE INpies. By Captain Frederick Whittaker. 

66. The Specter Barque. A Tae 
or THE Pacuric. By Captain Mayne Reid. 

67. The Boy Jockey; or, Honrsty 
versus CrookepNess. By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. 

68. The Fighting Trapper; or, Kir 
Carson TO THE Rescur. By Capt. J. F. C. Adams. 

69. The Irish Captain; A Tatz or 
Fonrrnoy. By Captain Frederick Whittaker. 

70. Hydrabad, THE Srrancurr: or, 
AetHe, THE CuiLp or THE Corp, By Robinson. 

471. Captain Cool-Blade, or, TuE- Man 
SHARK OF THE Mississippr. By Jos, FE. Badger, Jr. 

72, The Phantom Hand. A Srory or 


New York HearTHS AND Homes. By A. W. Aiken. 
73. The Knight of the d Cross; 


or, THe MAcictan or Granapa. Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

74. Captain ofthe Rifles. A Romance 
oF THE Mexican Va.try. By Captain Mayne Reid. 

75, Gentleman George, or, PARLOR, 
Prison, Stace aND.SrREET. By Albert W. Aiken. 

76. The Queen’s usketeer; or, 
THIsBE, THE Princess Patmist. By George Albony. 

77. The Fresh of Frisco; or, Tir 
Hetress of Buenaventura. By Albert W. Aiken, 

78. The Mysterious Spy; or, GoLtpEN 
Featuer, THE BuccaNneER’s Dauauter. By Grainger. 

79. Joe Phenix, tar Potice Sry. By 
Albert W, Aiken. ’ 

80. A Man of Nerve; or, Caran, 
Tar Dwarr. By Philip 8. Warne, 

81. The Human Tiger; or, A Heart 
or Fire. By Albert W. Aiken, 

82. Iron Wrist, the Swordmaster. 
By Col. Thomas H. Monstery. 

83. Gold Bullet Sport: or, THz Knicuts 
OF THE OVERLAND, By Buffalo Bill. 

84. Hunted jown; oF, 
Wire. By Albert W. Aiken, 

85. The Cretan Rovers or, ZvLErkan, 
THE BeavtiruL, By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

86. The Big Hunter: or, THe QurEn 
or tim Woops. By the author of “ Silent Hunter.” 

87. The Scarlet Crptain; or, Tue 
PRISONER OF THE TowER. By Col. Delle Sara, 

88. Bie George, Tam GIANT oF THE 
Gutcu; or, THe Frve OvutLaw Brotuers. By Badger. 

89. The Pirate Prince; or, Pretty 
Ney, Ton QUEEN oF THEIsiE. By Col. Ingraham. 

90. Wild Will, Tnz Map RancueEro; 
or, Tae Trnrisitr Texan. By Buckskin Sam. 

91. The Winning Oar; or, Tax Inn 
KerPren’s Daveuter. By Albert W. Aiken. 

92. Buffalo Bill, Tez Buckskin Kine; 
By Major Dangerfield Burr. 

93. Captain Dick Talbot, Kine or 
THE Reap. By Albert W. Aiken. 

94, Freelance, THE BuUCCANEER; or, The 
Warr or tHE Wa By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

95. Azhort, Tor AxmAN; or, THE SECRETS 
or THE Ducat Pauace. B mag A P, Morris. 

96. Double-Death; or, Tax Spy Quezn 
or Wromrne. By Cont. Frederick Whittaker. 

97. Bronze ack, Tax Ca.irornia 
Troroversren. By A. W. Aiken. 

98. The Rock Rider; or, Tre Spreir 
ov Tas Somme, By Gapt. Frederick Whittaker. 


THE Whitt 


IBRARY. 


Each Number Complete. 


ee El 


Price 10 cts. 


99. The Giant Rifleman; or, Wu 
Lire IN THE LumBER Reaions. By Oll Coomes, 

100. The x'rench Spy; or. Tez Broz 
or Paris. A Story of the Commune. By A. P. Morris. 

101. The Man from New York; or, 


Tue RoMANcE or A Rich Young Woman. By Albert 
W. Aiken. 


102. The Masked Band; or, THz Man 
Wrrnout 4 Name. By George L. Aiken. 

103. Merle, the Mutineer; or, THE 
BranD oF THE Rep AncHor. By Col. P. Ingraham. 

104. Montezuma, the Merciless; or, 
Tue EAGLE AND THE SERPENT. By Col. P. Ingraham. 

105. Dan Brown of Denver, TRE 
Rocky Movunrarn Detective. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 


106. Shamus O’Brien, Tur Bou.p Boy 
or GiinecaL; or, Intsx Hearts anp Irish Homes, 
By Colonel Delle Sara. 


107. Richard Talbot of Cinnabar; 
or, THE BRoTHERS OF THE Rep Hanp. By A.W. Aiken. 
108. The Duke cf Diamonds; or, THz 
FLower or Catcurta. By Capt. Fred: Whittaker. 
109. Captain Kyd, Tur Kine or THE 
Brack Fiac. By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. 
110. The Silent Rifleman. A Tale of 
the Texan Plains. By Henry W. Herbert. 
111. The Smuggler Captain; or, Taz 
Sxrper's Crrsz. By Ned Buntline. ; 
112. Joe Phenix, Private Detective; 
or, Tae Leacue or THE SKELETON Keys. By Aiken. 
113. The Sea Slipper; or, THe Ama- 
TEUR Freesoorers. By Prot. J. H. Ingraham. 
114. The Gentleman from Pike; or, 
Tue Guost of THE Canyon. By Philip S. Warne. 
115. The Severed Head; or, Tue 
SECRET OF CastLECowcy. By Capt. Fred. Whittaker. 
116. Black Plume, Tux Drvit or Tux 
SEA; or, THE Sorceress OF HeELL-GaTE. By Colonel 
Prentiss Ingraham. cS | 
117. Dashing Dandy, Tsar Hotsruror 
THE Hitts; or, THE Pony Prince's STRANGE Pamp. 
By Major Dangerfield Burr. My 
118. The Burglar Captain; or, THE 
FAtien Star. By Prof. J. H. Ingraham, 
119. Alabama Joe; or, THE Yazoo 
Man-Huyters. By Joseph E. Badger. Jr. 
120. The Texan Spy ; or, Tur Pram 
Guive. By Newton M. Curtis. t 
121. The Sea Cadet; or, THz RovER 
oF THe Ricotetrs, By Col. P, Ingraham. 
122. Saul Sabberday, Tux Ipror Spy; 
or, LULIONA, THE SEMINOLE. By Ned Buntline. — 
123. Alapaha, the Squaw; «r, THE 
RENEGADES OF THE BorpErR, By Francis Johnson. 
124. Assowaum, the Avenger; or, 
Tue Doom or THE Destroyers. By Francis Johnson. 
125. The Blacksmith Outlaw; ‘or, 
Merry Eneianp, By Harrison Ainsworth, i 
126. The Demon Duelist; or, Tux: 
LeaGur or SteEeL. By Colonel Thos. H. Monstery. 
12'7. Sol Scott, THz Maskep MrvgEr; or, 
Dan Brown’s Dovetz. By Joseph E, Badger. — 
128. The Chevalier Corsair ; or, THE 
Henirace or Hatrep, By the author of " Merle, 
the Mutineer.” : 
129. Mississippi Mose; or, A Strona, 
Man's Sacririce. By Edward Willett. April 183th. 
130. Captain Voleano; or, Ton Man 
oF THE Rep Reyotvers. By Albert W. Aiken. 
Ready April 20th. 


131. Buckskin Sam,tTHETEXAN TRAILER; 
or, THE Banprrs oF TRE Bravo, By Col. Prentiss 
in Ready April 2th. 

132. Nemo. King of the Tramps; or, 
Tse Romany Giri’s Vincrance. By Capt fred, 
Whittaker. Ready May 4th. 

133. Rody, the Rover; cr, THz Rm- 
BONMAN oy Inzraxp. By William Carleton. ; 
Ready May 11th. 


A new teoue every week, 


Beadle’s Dime Library is for sale by all 
Newsdealers, tem cents per eapy, or sent by mail on 
receipt of twelve centseach, BEADLE & ADAMS, 
Publishers, 98 William Street, Mew York. 


ey Notable Works By Notable Authors. sea eciny viiitedlt in the Bo chdh: folio form; each issue a complete novel 
and sold at the uniform price of TEN CENTS: No double price on double or extra size numbers, - 


1 Was Sun His Wurr? Mrs. Mary R. Crowell 10c 
2 Frecine From Love. By yriet Irving... 10¢ 
3 Di He Love Her? Bartley T.-C: dmpbell.. 1Ue 
4A STRANGE Woran. By Rett ‘Winwood. 10e 
6 Two Grats’ Lr By Mrs. MR. Crowell 10¢ | 
9 Tae Warnor Hearts, Corinne Cusninan,. 1¢ 
ll THe Farss Wipow. Mrs, J.D. Burton. 10¢ 
12-13 Losr ror Love. MissM. i..Braddon.... 19¢ 
14-15 Tornmes or rin Stia. By Victor Hugo. . 10¢ 
16 THe Qvaproon. By Catharine A Warfield. 10¢ 
1i-15, Usoue Simas. By J,S, Le-FPanu 10¢ 
19-20 Dean-Sea FRurs. Miss ME. Braddon... 10e 
21-22 Lire Kare Kiepy. (Ff. W. Robinson... 10¢ 
23 Sowine Tie Winp, Mrs. Mary R. Crowell. 
24-25 Birnps oF Prey. Miss M. B. Braddon . 
26 Trar Boy or Norcorr Charles Lever. 
27-28 CHartorrn’s InumeirAxcr. By Braddon. 
29 A Grirv's Hart. By Rett Winwood d 
39-31 Rep AS A ROSE Is him. Khoila Broughton. 
22.Tae Liny or Sv. Erne... By Mrs, Crow - 10¢} 
$3 STRANGELY WEp, a Mrs. J. a Burton.,.. 1c | 
34 Tae Gipsy Brive. ME. 
35 ANNIE TEMPLE, By v. J. H. Ingraham, 
86 Wirsourt Marcy. | By Bartley T. Campbell. 
37 Buack Eyes anp Bpur.,. Corinne Cushman. 
38 Brave Barpara, By Corinne Cushman 
39 A DaNnaerovus WomMAN. Margaret Blount. 
40 Ovwa’s Loys. \ By Henrietta KE, DeGonde . 
41 Losr: A Wirg. By Corinne Cushmam ...<. 
42 Winnine Ways. By Margaret Blount.. 
43 A Woman's Haart, By Mrs.'M, V. Victor. 
44 Tum Deap Lerrer. By Seeley Regester.. 
45 Lorp Liste’s Daugsrex. . By C. M. Braeme. 
45 A WOMAN'S Gann. By author of ‘Dead 


: 10c 
@ Vuuts or Wass. By Mrs. Mary R. Crowell. 10c 


. 10¢e} 
10c 
ie 


O..Malen.. . . 10¢ 
lic 


10e 


10¢ | 57 
10e } 


10¢ | 6 


| 71 Tue Parson's DavcGHrTer. 


48 A Wiip Grru, By Coriune Cushman.. 
49 Tar Mavpesr Marrtace Ever Was. 
Jennie Davis Burton.... 
50 LOVE IN A MAZE. By Mrs... Fy Eilet.. 
61 Catuorina, By Dr. J. H. Robinson.. 
A Romance or a Poon Youxe Git. By 
Mrs. E. FY. Ellet 
Tur Locxep Huarr. By Cori inno 
Tue Pripe or tie Downes. By M rgaret | 
Blount ‘ 10¢ | 
A Srrancr Girt. By Albert W. Aiken... 
3 ‘ue Prerry Puriran. By A Parson’s 
Daughter Lh», B85 £0c 
Dip Suz Stn? By ‘IMfary Reed Crowell ..  10¢ 
Dovg.y Divorcep. By Jenny Davis Burton. 10¢ 
A Wrerrp Woman. “By Lillie Devereux 
Umsted Blake 10¢ 
Briixp BARBARA's Secret. Mary Halpine.. 10c 
AN AMERICAN QuEEN. By Gre had Mother 10¢ 
2 Maragoun, THE Stranug, Py W.M, Turner. 10c 
63 Wirt orn Winow. By Rett Wiuwood 10c 
64 Tue Creote Cousins. . By Philip S. Warne. 10c 
65 Porsvep to THe AtTAR. By Cushman 10¢ 
63 Tue TerRIBLE Trura. By Jenmie D. Burton, 10c 


10¢ 
68 Lapy Henen’s Vow. . By Mrs. E.F. Milet. . 10c | 
69 Bow1rn, Tue KyrienTr ofr CaivALRY. By 
Philip 8. Werpe 10¢ | 
70 Diserine ro Roi. By Mary Reed Crowell 10e 
of A Parson's nae 


& 10c | 
xy | 
10¢ | 


. 10e 
10¢ 


10e 
Cushman, 10¢ | 


1c 


67 Exeeant Eesmrr. By Philip 8. Warne 


Daughter. .. 
72 Tun Mysrerrous GuarpiAN. ‘By Corinne 
Cushman 
73 Was Sue A Wire. | ‘By Rett Winwood... 
74 ApRIA, THE ADOPTED, By Jennie D, Burton. 
7% Prerry anp Proup. By Corinne Cushman. 


Oc 
10¢ | 
10¢ | 
10¢ | 


188 


10¢ 
10¢ 
10¢ 
10c 


76 Tne BrrrenFrevp. By Jennie D. Burton.. 
77 A Woman's Worx, ee Mrs, E. F, Eilett.. 
78 ‘Tan Brack Rippie, Corinne Cushman. 
79 Corss and Ruby. Be érnie Davis Burtor. 
8) Divorcr Bor Nor Divipep. By A Parson’s 
Daughter 
1 AtmosT MARRIED. By A Parson's Daughter. 
fs Two Farr Women.’ By. Wm.M. turner .. 
83. Tux InnERrraNcE or Hate. By Burton .. 
Peart of Peants.' By A. P. Morris, Jt. 
85 For Honor’s Sake. By Mary Reed Crowell. 
86 Lance Urnqunart’s Loves. Annie Thortias. 
87 SareLy Marrtap, By author of ‘‘ Caste.” 
Fronerte. By, Col, Prentiss Ingrebam 
89 Tunze Times Dean. By Miss M.E. Bradcon. 100 
90 For A Woman’s Sake! By Watts Phillips, 100 
91 “*‘ He Comeru Nort,’ Sue Sarp.” Bri Annie 
Thomas. | Ready April 21st... - 100 
92 THe New MacpaLen. By Wilkie Collins. 
Ready April 28th. .. 10c 
93 An Open Venpicr. By Miss M. ‘&. Braddon. 
Ready May Sth ..; . 1c 
; 94 Sword AND Gown. By Gear A. Lawrence. 
Ready May 12th <.... - 10¢ 
95 A Breaar on Honsundox, By James Payne, 
Ready May 19th 1 
A new tssue every week, 


For sale by all newsdealers, or yee 
paid, (n receipt of twelve cents. BEAD. 
ADAMS, Publishers, $8 William street, NY 


10¢ 
10¢ 
10¢ 


10. 
10¢ 
10e 
10¢ 
We 


gr > 


averley: Library: 


The Only Young. Ladies’ Library of First-Class Copyright Novels Published. Price, Five Cents, 


1 The Masked Bride} or, Wot Bre Mac-| 
ry Hm. By Mrs. Mary Keed Crowell. 
2 Was It met or, HANS, AND SWEET- 
RRARDS, By Wm. Mason Turner, ML. D. 
3 ane Gir! th or, THE Wee AND THM 
Furst. By Bartley T. Campbell. 
4 A Brave Heart; or, STARTLINGLY ae 
By Arabella Southworth. 
e Raynor, abe Work Girl. 
Wm. Mason Turner, M 
ihe Secret Marriace A Dvcusss 
By Claxton. 


6" 
yf ee or HEersEeur, 
fowe By Me Mary of Eve} 0 or, rep bY 


8 Heart oA Hearty or, car iva Diet flora: 
By Arabella Southworth, 
9 eee in the World; or, Tan Youne 
‘s Warp. By the author of “ Clifton.’" 
10 A Pair ef Gray Eyes; or, Tan Exnr- 


‘or, 


ALD Neoxusce.- By Rose Kennedy. 
11 Geccetadl: or, A Dangerous Gaun. By 
Heurietta Thackeray 
12 pga ni cen Wises or, Myra, Tm Cnrp 
ra. Ann 8 Stephens. 
Pathe Liste dimahonces, By 
7. 
ht Why I eae, Wim: or, Tom Woman 
ix Gray. By Sara, Claxton. 
15 A Wair Face; or, Our mw rH Wor. 
B hat T. Campbell 
16 er Not; or, Ten Trvus Enron, 
ret Leicester, 
17 “Loyal Lover}; or, Tot LAs? or Tan 
Griusperas. By Arabella Southworth. 
18 BS TS igee! or, Tue In_-Srarrap Marries. 
et Mary Reed Crowell. 
19 The Broken BKetrothalt or, Love ven- 
sus Hate. By Mary Grace Halpine, 
20 pet pum Nell, the Orange Girl; or, 
rrauzs or New Yors. Agile Penne. 
21 Now pee Forever; cr, Wry Dm Sun 
Marry iim. Ry Henrietta keray., 
22 Khe Bride ofan Actor, By the author 
of * Alone in the World,” éte., ete. - 
23 Leap Year; or, Way Sau Prorosep. By 
Sara Claxton, 
24 Wer Weco Was Her Fortune. By 
Eleanor “laine. 
25 nea Se a Schoolmistress3 or, Hrr Ux- 
_ moto Secrer, By Arabella Sonia ‘orth. 
26 ei ae A Peat vt: WALKING oN 
27 Wom Bis Ste a Coqust A Srnancn 
nGoauintten Tactuye 
28 ( poserepmeh ott or, Tom Gasmten’s Wie. 
Ries ‘Ann 8. Stephens, 


29 For Her Pear Sake: or, Savep From 
Himsenr. By Sara Claxton. 

30 The nasty nd Girl: or, A Moon or 

Agile Penne, 

31 A Mad 5 Bn or, Tan Iron Wi, 

By Mrs. Mary. A. Denison. 

32 mi ana, the gaa Dennat 
Roses AND bLiums. By A. Southworth. 

33 The ‘Three Sisters: or, THe Mysrery 
or Lory Cmauront.. By Alice Fleming. 

34 A Marriage of Convenience! or, Was 
Tin A Count? By Sara Claxton. 

35 cae Spee apes 
Puuiwr, =f signees Padcad 

36 Sir Archers Bride: or, Tas red or 
His Heart, By Arabella Southwo? 

37 The Country: hp tere] or, ‘ALL 1s Nor 
Gorn Tur Giitrens, By Rose Kennedy. 

38 His Own Again; or, Tevusr Her Nor. 
By Arabella Southwor a. 

39. ae Ae 5 oHsS Ginu’s Goon 

Ralph Roya 

40 Pledged to Meety} or, In Lovz's Bonps. 
4 Sara Claxton. 

41 Blind Devotion; or, Lova Acamer TH 
Wort. By Alice Flem: 


or, 


or, Tus WinTHrop 


1; 

42 eakrine tho Heantifuls or, His Sro- 
ospD Lovr, By A. Southworth. ° 

43 The Baroret’s Secret: or, Taz Rrvat 
H sistrr. By Sara Claxton. 

44 The Only aughter: or, Drorner 
acarnet Lover. By Alico Floming. 

45 Wer Hidden Foe} or, Lovs at Aut Opps. 
By. Arabella Southworth. 

46 The Little ee LO 
Croup, By Mrs, M. A. Denise 

47 Because She Loved Him; or, How 
Wru.iT Exp, a Alico Fleming. 

48 In Spite of Merself; or, JENNETTE’s REP- 
ApaTion. By S&S R. Sherwox 

49 Wis Heart’s Mistress; cr, ove at 
First Siar. .By_ Arabella Southworth. 

50 The Cuban Ekotress 3 or, Tar Pris-xer 
ov La Vinrressr. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 

51 bre Young Girls; or, Tze Brome or 

By Alice Fleming. 2 

52 ‘The Winged Messonger3 or, Riexra 
Aw For 4 Hiant.. By Mary Reed Cnnvell. 

53 Agnes Hope, the Actress 3 cr, Tar Xo- 
mMANcE oF A Rupy Riva. _ W. 

564 One Woman's Hloart; or, ‘SAVED 
Froutur Streer. By George 8. Kaime. - 

55 She Dia Not Love Him 

Conqumr. By Arabella Sou 


Uxprnk a 


Poa > ag Froorine 


66 Love-Mad{« or, Brrnoruen, ainaxtn, 
Divorcep anv ——, By W. BL Turner, M.D, 


57 a Brave Girl; or, Scxsurme at Last. 
Fleming. 
58 The. R nag wat tah 3 or, TEx 
rs, Mary 


 Straxce 

By M Reed Crowcil, 

59 i, Widows Wiles or, A_ Breren  Rr- 

PENTANCEK. By ratarties 
60 CecilPs Deceit os Tur Dianonp Lraacy, 
Jennie Davis Burton. 
61 A icked Heart; or, Tam Farse axp 
Sara Claxton, 


Tee 

62 The Maniac Bride; or, Tre Drip 
Secret or Hortow Asa Hatt. By M. Elcunt. 

63 The Creole Ge tbe or. ‘Ime Myermy 
or 1Hm Ys. Mre. Avna E. Poiter, 

64 What Jealousy Legit er, THe Hem or 
Worsiey nck. By A Fleming. 

65 The Wifes Secret her, or, "‘Twrxr Ccr anp 
Liv, By Col. Juan Lew 

66 A Brother's Sin 
ness, By Rachel Bern 

67 Forbidden Bans; or, ‘ate Dicey 
Prov pane 


cr. By Arabella, 
68 Weavers and Weft; or, eo Tear: 
iL. E. Exaddon. 


Hats Usin His Ner. By 
69 Camille; or, Taz Fare or a CoguervE, 
_ By Alex Dumas. 
70 The Two Orphans. By D’'Ennery. 
71 My Woung Wite. By My Ycung Wife's 
Husband. 


72 The Two Widows. By Annie Thomas. 

73 Rose Michel; or, Tar Trias oF « Fac- 
tory Guu. By Maude Hilton. 

74 Cecil Caatlemaine’s Gage; Oa A 
Srory or A BRomrrEeD £nIELD, By Ouida. 

75 Tho Black Lady of Duna, 
Le Fanu. Ready April 19th: 

76 Chariottc Temple, 3 Powren. 

“ReeGy April 26th. 
77 Christian Oakley's Mistake, By the 


or, a Fororve- 


By J. 8. 


author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” dey 3. 


78 My Young Wuasbands cr, pte CenFrsicn 
INTHE Famity. By Myself. iy May 10th. 
9 A Queen Amongst Wedsnall. 
author of ‘Dora Thorne.” Treaty Ma; 

A new taste every week, , 

Ta: Wavrrtay Lirrany ts for eale ty’ ‘h 
Newsdealers, five cents per Pe et 2 or ha by 
mail on ‘receipt of six cerita 

BEADLE AND ADAMS, Pubtlchers,” 
08 William street, New York, , 


ie | 


sade 


